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Art. I—CHRIST AS REVEALER OF GOD. 


Tue first state of man is characterized by entire ignorance of 
God. This inference from the fundamental doctrine of our 
empiric philosophy, receives sufficient confirmation from the 
manner in which children sometimes receive the first sugges- 
tions of their friends on the subject of Deity. They betray no 
signs of an earlier information. On the contrary, they seem to 
have fallen on an entirely new realm of thought ; and curiosity 
and wonder struggle together in their upturned faces as they 
listen of One without beginning and end, who made all thi 
they see, who knows all they do, and who can destroy them at 
any moment. 

process of time a degree of light finds its way into our 
native darkness. Past ages knew much of God. e ‘more 
elementary facts concerning Him are now b 
numbers; while some occupy a stage of information which 
shines at ineffable distances above the level at which their 
career began. What transporting views of God are our Pay- 
sons and sometimes allowed to enjoy! How ex 
and skeleton the majesties revealed to other men by the side of 
those which gleam in peerless unity of Deity on the lifted eye 
of saintly prayer and in the visions of saintly death! These 
views are destined to extend. a have never been altogether 
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wanting in the darkest periods—in the times to come they shall 
abenad” gloriously as the waters. Our age of brass shall at last 
open upon an age of gold, and the great predicted Sabbath of 

e centuries bring all to know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest. 

Whence comes this knowledge of the Supreme Being? It 
were an incomplete answer to point us to creation, providence, 
and the Scriptures—to personal observation, human instruction, 
and the direct illumination of the Holy Spirit. These are not 
ultimate sources. The true head of Jordan lies back of them 
all in that One Fountain of Mediatorship to which we are 
indebted for so many other streams of — and blessing. 
Jesus Christ—He is the source of our highest knowledge, as 
well as of our salvation. He gives the present state of man 
all its acquaintance with God, and thus fulfills the declara- 
tion that no man knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to 
whom the Son shall reveel Him. 

Here is the point we design to illustrate. In pursuing this 
design we shall take the course which seems best fitted to honor 
Christ, rather than that which leads most directly to our object. 
We shall show the several proximate channels of human knowl- 
edge of God—we shall show that they all ramify from Jesus 
Christ. In the midst of their mighty and universal necessity 
for a Lamb Slain, men are apt to overlook the other characters 
which the Redeemer sustains; and especially that which con- 
stitutes him the One Primary Revealer of God to them—a 
character nobly fitted to aggrandize Him in all conceptions, 
and endear Him in all Christian hearts; since the knowledge 
of God furnishes man with his greatest ideas, his chief acquaint- 
ance with duty, his chief moral motives, and thus the chief 
basis for his dignity and religion. 

Whatever makes our conceptions of God more vivid and 
impressive, imparts true knowledge of Him. But that knowl- 
edge is not of course imparted by whatever affords proof of 
His attributes. Decisive evidence may be rejected. We may 
know already all that is taught in the arguments we construct 
or receive. The old Geometry revealed nothing to those who 
wrought out its invincible synthesis—the new Mechanics dis- 
covers not the longitude to the practiced navigator who studies 
its faultless analysis. So that to re-argue the base of natural 
theology would not answer our present purpose. We seek 
revelations, not evidences. And we might show that various 
sources furnish complete demonstrations of Divine attributes, 
without showing that aught is done to reveal them to a single 
individual. 
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Although these attributes are not of course revealed by 
roof, they are never revealed without it. This Kant denies. 
While requiring us to admit a God, he declares it impossible to 
rove Him by logical evidence. Were this so, we could 
terive no knowledge of God from any source beside contem- 
plation of bare mental propositions respecting him. ‘True con- 
ceptions are not of course knowledge. They may result solely 
from casual associations, unsound arguments, and even error 
itself. Such things may make us believe: they cannot make 
us know. Knowledge is ideas seen to be correct—and their 
correctness must be seen mediately or immediately; by evi- ' 
dence or by intuition. Were it never seen by evidence the line 
of argument we pee pursuing would be effectually pre- 
cluded. There would be no proximate sources of our knowl- 
edge of God through which to trace it back to Jesus Christ. 
But the Kantian teaching plainly conflicts with ahigher. Are 
not eternal power and oak clearly seen from the things 
that are made? And is not whatever clearly shows anythi 
to be true such evidence as belongs to strict reasonin Our 
knowledge of God indeed bears none of the contamed marks 
of first principles. It is not universal—if effects can ever be 
traced, with any certainty, to their causes; we find it often 
improved by argument and illustration, and often created by 
them out of blank ignorance or disbelief—as we shall soon 
show: and it is a significant fact that men have been at the 
pains to work out so vast a body of argument as exists in sup- 
aot of the Divine being and attributes. Very palaces of evi- 
ence have arisen—numerous castellated and glorious struc- 


tures, built with infinite toil of genius and qenerecsons, surround 

us on every side—profuse Babels, essaying heaven with a priori 

and a posteriori climbings, with climbin physiological, meta- 
re 


physical, and historical, cumber the field of religious literature. 
All this looks strangely unlike an intuitive God. 

We are theists. We read for the first time the natural theol- 
ogy of Paley. It ascribes in clearest phrase such natural mar- 
vels of construction and function as were never elsewhere gath- 
ered in one view. Are we not sensible of a more impressive 
and therefore more just view of a designing Creator we 
ever possessed before? We proceed to Hinge eng 
Niagara. A river gyrates, rushes, leaps dire fathoms into an 
abyss, amid rainbows and clouds of foam and far tremblings of 
the solid earth, and great voices which seem to shout in the ear 
of stars. Are we not conscious of a view of God yet nobler 
even than the theologian aided usin gaining?! We retrace our 
steps to the ocean-shore. The sorest tempest we ever witnessed 
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comes abroad. Clouds drive angrily on each other, the rain 
falls in torrents, the winds rush, and wrestle, and howl, as it 
were a carnival of demons, the ocean lifts its liquid mountains 
and urges them like so many crested champions against the 
sky in infinite strife and outcry of battle, darkness 
muffles all things, blinding flashes lighten the hemisphere, and 
the great bass of the thunder utters itself, now in stunning 
explosions, and now in a measured roll of such imperial into- 
nations as befit a — over all the children of pride. Are we 
not alive to a view of God still higher than the high teaching 
of the cataract ? 
But our theism admits of still further enhancement. Years 
of study come to our aid. We find our way into a temple 
lorious as the dream of enchantment—where twin altars 
laze, and twin pontifis minister. We propitiate them by long 
incantations, and a lawful necromancy. Each gives a flaming 
brand. We bear them forth and flare them up under the 
nocturnal cope. Lo! miracle of miracles! The silver seg- 
ment which hangs so sweetly in the West expands into a roll- 
ing world. Those islets of light, which roam so mazily in 
the dark deeps, revolve themselves into a system of worlds, 
moving in inexorable procession around a central sun, still 
ory than them all. And those points that twinkle from 
eir stations in galaxy and constellation—amazement !—Can - 
it be that such realities can develop from such slender seem- 
ings? What seem so near, depart away by incomprehensible 
of travel. What seem so fixed, take on motion and rush 
ong the expanse on pinions a thousand-fold fleeter than the 
whirlwind. What seem so frail that the wing of the soarin 
bird might put them in jeopardy, surround themselves wi 
multiple cycles of which, to our breathless imaginations, eter- 
nity itself appears but an elder brother. What seem so con- 
fused, turn out an economy of systems on whose bright circles 
embracing beauty and order move in perpetual jubilee. What 
seem so few to our untaught enumeration, become the outposts 
of multitudinous armies, up and down whose shining squadrons 
darts, with air of huge bewilderment, our human arithmetic. 
What seem so minute, gather to themselves solar stature, and 
at times a sphered girth within which the system of the world 
might hide all its membership, welcome to its side ten thousand 
fellow systems, and still go forth without embarrassment on 
revolutions of planetary grandeur. And over all that firma- 
ment, seemingly so bare of sentient existence, come forth the 
signals of infinite populations. Such marshalings of beauty— 
-sach confederacies of sublimity—such an Hegira of thrones, 
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rincipalities, and powers of heavenly glory—never before 
Sewned upon us. hearts grow faint. They recognize the 
skirt of God—the holding back of the face of His throne. 
With hushed and awed voice they proceed to tell of Him, till 
we are oppressed with their great interpretations. Never 
before had we such conceptions of Deity. Never before were 
our conceptions so just. And though we had sat at the feet of 
the cataract, and listened to the oracles of the tempest, and felt 
all our soul stirred by the natural theology of design, as ex- 
unded by its ablest interpreter, yet never were we so sensi- 
ly constrained by the laws of our nature to give glory to the 
God of heaven, as under this last majestic tuition. 

This may serve as an illustration of a process common to all 
who know God. All find their views of Him enhanced from 
time to time by the works of creation. But it is not in one 
method or by one class of means. The same order of objects 
does not present them in equal force to all minds; the same 
objects produce different effects on minds of different structure 
and training. To reach a common result, one must pass from 
Paley to the firmament, and another from the firmament to 
Paley. The star that shows God most splendidly to me, does 
not perform that office for my friend. The cataract that 
awakens in my friend such high ‘a of its Creator, affects 
his companion less than does the flower that grows on its 
brink. Provision is made in nature for all these idiosyncrasies. 
Varied as they are, they are met by a still wider variety in 
the objects and courses of creation; amid which all who 
know God find their knowledge become still more impress- 
ive. ' 

But a still higher office belongs to the creation. In some 
instances it begins that knowledge of God which it so largely 
improves. As much is implied, if not expressed, in that verse 
of Paul to which allusion has been made ; and perhaps in the 
great pains to construct and elucidate the argument from the 
creation which many wise men have taken. The anatomist 
lectured. He explained the articulations of the human skele- 
ton, and especially the double hinges of its joints. A glimpse 
of the theology of that construction broke upon a sceptic 
hearer ; and the friend of Turner professed himself on the spot 
a believer in God. A leaf fell on the hand. That hand held 
it up to the light to criticise its exquisite structure. Gradually 
the thought ~ are from the tiny miracle of the green-wood to 
the objects of kindred and richer art which surrounded it on 
every hand, and spread themselves without limit over earth 
and sky ; and Thorpe was no longer an atheist. The physician 
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would acquaint himself more perfectly with that system whose 
maladies he sought to cure. He took the gleaming knife of the 
dissector. He laid open the muscles, he traced his way along 
the veins and arteries, he examined the tissues, he studied the 
attachments and jointings, and functions; in a word, the whole 
encyclopedia of our organization. He gained more than he 
sought. He sought a science, and he found a God. Overcome 
by the evidence of design in the human body, the atheist 
Galen grew devout, and composed a hymnin honor of the Cre- 
ator. Such examples are numerous. Days would hardly suf- 
fice to describe the cases on record of men brought to see the 
existence and attributes of God by the works of nature. 
» The great majority of believers in God, if called upon to state 
reason for their belief, would at once point to the creation. 
This shows that it is on the evidence furnished by the creation 
that their own minds chiefly reiy ; or that they deem it most 
likely to have weight with others. Shall we accept the last 
alternative? Then their opinion must be grounded on expe- 
rience of the superior power of this evidence to produce or sus- 
tain belief of God in their own minds, or on an impression that 
it has actually shown this superior power in the experience of 
men at large. The existence of such an impression would 
establish its correctness. The opinion of one intelligent and 
impartial man, on a matter of fact clearly within his scope of 
knowing, is entitled to t weight. The consenting opinions 
of almost the entire y of such men, may be relied on with 
exceeding confidence—especially if the others are character- 
ized by silence rather than opposition. Whether men have 
been most mae snes convinsed of God by the works of crea- 
tion, is a question of fact which persons without the bounds of 
Christianity are obviously incompetent to settle. It is other- 
wise with intelligent persons within those bounds. They are 
mainly theists. As theists form the bulk of the people, they 
form the bulk of its intelligence. Is not the intelligence of the 
Christian world sufficient to decide sosimple a question? Has 
it any interest in deciding one way rather than another? . 
But there is another supposition. Perhaps theists would so 
nerally appeal to the creation, in justification of their belief, 
Seco it is on evidence drawn from this source that their own 
minds chiefly rely. Can a belief repose on evidences which did 
not occasion it? The same belief never rests on different 


meme at different times. What seem identical are only sim- 
ilar in all cts, save the time and occasion of their exist- 
ence. The child Porteus concluded the Bible divine because 
his parents told him it was. The youth Porteus discovered 
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this reason invalid, but not before he had discovered that the 
book itself was full of marks of Divinity. He never ceased to 
bea believer. But the belief that rested on the granite base of 
the internal evidence was not the belief that rested on author- 
ity. They were only alike. For if the grounds on which a faith 
rests are taken away, it must cease to exist. Are not these 
grounds virtually taken away when they pass out of view— 
and are they not out of view during all sleeping and much 
waking time? After such times, therefore, a new act of faith 
commences. That act cannot commence without evidence as 
its occasion. And of all evidence what is so likely to be that 
occasion as that which is found underlying the belief at the 
earliest moment its existence is recognized ¢ 

Now, Christ is the author of nature. Without him was not 
anything made that was made; and those elements and their 
laws, from which proceeded all existing natural objects and 
combinations, are referred by ifspiration in many distinct ways 
to His creating agency. He gave the forest its emerald cover- 
ing. His hand fashioned mountain, cataract, and tempest. 
By Him stands forth the majesty of man—by Him the majesty 
of. orbs that march in jubilant pomp adown the depths of 
heaven. A similar origin has every created object that con- 
tributes in any degree to our acquaintance with God. The 
seed of Tadmor is the source of its fruit. The rudiment of the 
star is the source of all the light which the star scatters to gem 
the sky and guide the mariner. And the simple word of 
Christ, from which upgrew the extent of nature, must receive 
credit for all that lmovied of God in whose blushing clusters 
and glories nature finds its chief use and ornament. 

But man is aware of things which do not result wholly from 
the original nature and laws of created objects. There is a 
Providence. By this we mean not merely that God is atten- 
tive to the system He has framed, but also that He sometimes 
introduces amid its movements the element of His own direct 
agency. The devout mind craves a near God. To the unde- 
vout He cannot seem too far away. Hence, the theory that 
presses the Divine agency back beyond the limits of creation 
and time, is generally pleasing to the sinner, and odious to the 
saint. It is as odious to sanctity. Religious ends are known to 
be most favored by conceiving a God at hand ; the ends of sin 
by conceiving a afar off. Moreover, shall we ascribe to 

what would consciously degrade a noble man—moment- 
— action and eternal rest? Shall we sacrifice the Scriptures ? 
ere they not given by atrue inspiration? Do they not, with- 


out fail, give the common mind the impression of an almost 
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ceaseless Divine agency within the system of nature? Was 
not that agency continually moving in the affairs of the 
church, from the days of the first patriarch to those of the last 
apostle? Were not the old ages strewn with miracles in con- 
stellations grand as any that stretch their giant forms along the 
steeps of heaven? Are not human seul continually being 
created? Are they not continually being striven with, con- 
victed, converted, sanctified, and enlightened by a continual 
action of the Holy Ghost? And when, in the light of such 
facts, we see the tongue of the blasphemer suddenly palsied in 
the act of his blasphemy ; Sabbath-breakers, as a class, broken 
down in their interests; a harbor filled with fishes during the 
prayer of famishing a an invading fleet scattered by 
a tempest while pious New England was kneeling for deliver- 
ance; a plague declining from the day of general fast in that 
Crescent City whose wounds are yet unclosed and gory—when 
we see these and numerous similar coincidences, can we well 
help commending to our faith still further domains of Provi- 
dence than are accessible to our knowledge ? 

This is an unwelcome doctrine to many. The student of 
nature, according to the school of Locke, is apt to discard it 
entirely, unless he also belongs to the school of Christ.. And 
even the Christian philosopher but too often shows himself 
ready to narrow it down to limits which allow it little practi- 
cal use.» Why this conduct? Does it seem required by the 
general course of scientific experience? A man readily traces 
some things to their source in nature ; severe study enables him 
to make a similar reference of others; what fail his utmost 
faculty give way before the superior ability of a cotemporary; 
the baffling enigmas of one generation become the science of 
the next, and the alphabet of a third; things which remain 
totally inexplicable on natural principles, through a long suc- 
cession of ages, at last reach a stage in human improvement 
equal to their interpretatioa. It is very natural for one survey- 
ing this course of science to come insensibly to regard scant 
light as the only obstacle to the full explanation, from second 
causes, of all the phenomena of nature. But natural inferences 
are not always just. On the contrary, it suits the corrupt 
nature of man to slide into any view of things which tends to 
conceal God. It suits that nature to come gradually to believe 
whatever it habitually assumes and treats as true. The dispu- 
tant makes a point. He does it without conviction. He wishes 
to vex an opponent, to defend an interest, or to display his skill 
in dialectics. Circumstances thrust on him the advocacy to 
which he has committed himself till it becomes a habit. Is he 
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not apt to end with maintaining, as a matter of faith, what he 
began by maintaining as a matter of convenience? Now, men 
in their inquiries into nature, and in their studies of such in- 
quiries by others, do commonly proceed on the assumption that 
every phenomenon is explicable by natural causes. It is the 
fashion to ignore God within the domain of science. Some 
may say this is right—we only say it is real. Examine the 
records of physical investigation—examine the corresponding 
text-books of instruction, and find ene | and pervading 
them all, the tacit postulate that there is nothing to be taken 
into account in the study of nature, save created forces and 


ws. 
It is felt that the view of y vepor Providence represents God 
as acting superfluously. By the same almighty act which gave 
birth to the present nature, He could have given birth to one 
including in a natural way all that the present system is sup- 
ed to do in connection with an occasional Divine agency. 
f He does by many acts what He could have done as easily wy 
one, He acts superfluously. Is the shortest course to a result 
always the best? Is there no such thing as absolute impossi- 
bility? And is one competent to say that any system of second 
causes could accomplish all Divine purposes—that materials in 
their essense impenteet could, by any power, be framed into an 
instrument as perfect as God and nature combined ? 

Doubtless these views readily result in superstition. Shall 
we infer in them a tendency to this result? As well might we 
plead that the doctrine of Divine mercy tends to sin. It is 
easily and extensively used to promote wickedness, and on it, 
as on a car of power, whole nations are rushing to demonship 
and perdition ; but it does not authorize the use made of it. 
And surely no one is authorized to infer from the thesis that God 
sometimes interposes His own direct agency in the course of 
nature, that every striking event, whose philosophy is not at 
hand, is the result of such interposition. 

Nature often seems to reveal God without aid. As much 
cannot be said of Providence. She is never seen ministering 
apart from the sister agency. The grapes of Eshcol come to 
our camp in the wilderness between two—the sacred fire that 
is to enlighten our darkness glistens between the joined wings of 
the angels who bear it. 

This circumstance creates a difficulty. It requires us to show 
that the revelation of God, which a providence makes, is due 
in some degree to its providential character. It contains an 
element of second causes. These causes are known to impart 
knowledge of God. Why may not the observed revelation be 

24 
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owing solely to their agency? It is sometimes hard to give a 
satisfactory answer to this inquiry. And yet such an answer 
must be given in every case where we would feel that we are 
doing more than illustrate a point, already illustrated and dis- 
missed. This fact narrows somewhat the field from which we 
can select examples of providences that reveal God. We can 
only find space for those whose revelation can be readily traced 
to their supernatural character. 

The sinner is in the pangs of his first conviction. How do 
his present views of God compare with the past? As never 
before he realizes the severe purity and breath of the Divine 
law. As never before he is sensible of the personal attention 
of the Lawgiver to the individual and the heart. As never 
before he sees the anger of God against sin—red, unrelenting, 
and fierce as afurnace. All former views of these facts were a 
faded picture which a consummate artist has now retouched till 
it is doqnent of the original. Such a revelation is uniformly 
connected with a first conviction, and uniformly retires with it. 
Indeed the sinner is conscious that that part of his state which 
consists in a persuasion of danger, takes its rise entirely in his 
new views of God. Hence these views are so connected with 
an awakened state, that whatever produces one must produce 
the others. 

Now conviction is the result of nature and grace. Truth 
comes to the mind in natural methods. The mind itself acts on 
the truth according to its own laws. Animating, pervading, 
and overflowing the ministry of nature, works the almightiness 
of the Holy Ghost. In this way the sinner is roused to a sense 
of his guilt; and in this way therefore he reaches that new 
light on the subject of Deity which is involved in an awakened 
condition. To this condition, as a whole, the agency of the 
Spirit is indispensable. Of course it is indispensable to what 
depends on the condition as a whole—the revelation of God 
which we have just described. We abate that revelation b 
abating either of the two simple elements, persuasion of guilt 
and persuasion of danger, of which conviction consists. 

The Christian is in the joys of conversion. How do his 

resent views of God compare with the past? As never before 
he understands the meaning of the Scriptures—that incarnation 
of the Divine will and character. As never before he under- 
stands the plan of salvation—that sun-fact around which the 
Divine Government revolves and from which it derives its chief 
illumination. As never before he sees the goodness of God— 
that God wont to seem unreasonably severe, or at best severely 
just. As never before he sees the beauty of God—that God 
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wont to seem purely insipid, or at best frigidly grand. As far 
a0 the 
’ 


as views like these were previously poss y were the 
image faded by a thousand reflections, or the last blush of a 
dissolving view as it passes into extinction. Some surprisin 
oculist has taken from the eye, as it were, scales—some gran 
optician has applied to that eye an optic tube of marvelous 
property, to bring the far-off God nigh and reveal His hidden 
things. This revelation is uniformly connected with conversion, 
and never occurs without it. It follows that whatever produces 
one must produce the other. 

What produces conversion? Chiefly the Spirit: subordi- 
nately, nature. To this complex cause, therefore, we attribute 
that new knowledge of God which the convert enjoys. But he 
never would have been a convert without the agency of the 
Spirit. And you could not subtract from that act, which we 
call conversion, so as to make it something less than conversion, 
without impairing the views of God it involves. This is shown 
by the fact that they are impaired wy “er change for the 
worse in subsequent acts precisely similar. e religious life is 
nothing more than the perpetual repetition of conversion. 
When this act abates in intensity, religion declines. But 
religion never sensibly declines in the Christian without there 
coming a perceptible dimness over the word, the government, 
the goodness, and the beauty of God. And as the decline pro- 
ceeds, still further shadows creep upon the face of their glory, 
until it suffers an almost total eclipse. 

To these revelations, still another providence was observed to 
minister. This deserves distinct notices. More than anything 
else, it is the source of what knowledge of God exists among 
men. It tells more than natural constructions and_functiohs. 
It outspeaks cataract, tempest, and firmament. It puts to 
shame all generations of speculative philosophy. It gives the 
unrenewed child a larger theolo belonged to the con- 
victed and converted Socrates. Tadeed, its great voice of teach- 
ing is grander than the chorus of all others. Yet it does not 
drown what it surpasses. On the contrary, it rises like the 
organ-swell in some mighty cathedral, on whose tide of har- 
mony all feeble and unekilled voices are supported, and borne 
along, and made efficient. From this source nature derives a 
large part of the precision and sweetness of her utterances 
respecting God. It gives to conviction and conversion their 
chief power to praise, and even to exist. 

We mean the Christian Scriptures. They alone acquaint us 
with the Trinity of Persons in God. They alone show us that 
He is Creator as well as Architect. They alone show the 
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strict infinity of all His attributes but duration. In particular, 
they alone relieve His justness and goodness of that dimness 
which is thrown over them in some minds by ‘certain facts in 
nature. Many stumble at the existence of sin and suffering, 
until, like Wotton, they have drunk deeply of the spirit of that 
Word which, in such manifest good faith, sets forth God as 
doing all in His vineyard that He can. Many stumble at the 
occasionally prosperous career of the wicked, and afflicted 
career of the righteous, until, like David, they have deeply 
‘ome from a revelation the probationary character of life on 

Our most full as well as clear account.of the Divine Will is 
found in the Scriptures. Beyond their sphere, the true princi- 
we of duty has seldom been grasped. When grasped it has 

een most imperfectly developed into rules of daily conduct. 
The most gifted of Nature’s sages distinctly moaned over their 
slender and doubtful ethics, and longed for a teacher duly com- 
missioned to correct, illustrate, and supplement them. the 
Scriptures such teacher is found. The rule of duty is to them 
what the law of gravitation is to that law expanded into all the 
giant particulars of the Modern Astronomy. It is less. The 
science will yet annex to itself whole principalities of discov- 
ery, and still be reckoned an incomplete development of all that 
is useful in its fundamental principle. The revelation is already 
a complete rule of faith and practice. All its directions for the 
conduct of human life are as full and explicit as the interests of 
men will permit. 

Let the choicest work of a great sculptor be set down in the 
market place of a populous city. Before it flows the ceaseless 
tide of men. Of all the multitude that turn eye upon that 
triumph of art, how many appreciate it? Many pronounce it 
beautiful—a few feel it so. They wonder, they thrill, they 
luxuriate in exquisite emotions. To them the art reveals the 
artist. They see his wonderful genius. By the nice analysis 
of a kindred talent they are, even able to detect traces of his 
general character. It is far different with the mass of that 

ing crowd. They understand the great master little better 
than if the breathing marble had remained in its quarry. They 
cannot enter into the feelings of their companions. A common 
ey by Banks would move them as much as does the chiseled 
glory by Angelo. Yet most of these persons are not incapable 
of gaining from other sources the impressions which they fail 
to gain from this. Give them a judicious biography of the 
artist adapted to their style of thought and expression, and they 
will conceive a very tolerable idea of his powers and character. 
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And even those who can so well read the man in his work, 
would find their appreciation of both greatly assisted by the 
perusal of that'record which is indispensable to others. 

Now what the statue is to the perfect biography of its sculp- 
tor, such is nature to the Scriptures. The one is the glorious 
handwork of God which few appreciate—the other His perfect 
life in which all readily find large knowledge of Himself. They 
find a mode of thought and language adapted to the masses. 
They find an Old Testament continually narrating Divine ap- 
paritions, actions, and utterances. They find a New connect- 
edly detailing the life of God manifest in the flesh. When a 
man is seen acting in new relations, he is commonly better un- 
derstood. The Gospel shows that God acting as a subject and 
a man, who is elsewhere shown only as the Supreme Head of 
all things. The Second Person of the Trinity assumed _inferi- 


ority to the First. He shared the main relations of the human 
soul he assumed. Thus came the Atonement; and thus are 
set forth, in unexampled splendor, the condescension and the 
patience, the justice and the love of God. 

While nature was concerned in the production of the Bible, 
it contains not a single statement to the existence of which the 
— of the Spirit was not essential. 


rovidences are whatever result in any degree from the 
personal Divine agency in the midst of nature. This agency 
emanates solely from Jesus Christ. To Him has been commit- 
ted the entire administration of the creation, as far as it bears 
onman. This office He exercises till the end of time. He has 
exercised it from the beginning. It was not after the incarna- 
tion that all things began to consist by Him. His was the 
Spirit that signified, in the old prophets—His the rock that fol- 
lowed journeying Israel—His the temptation when they were 
destroyed by serpents. As no man has ever seen the Father, 
all the Divine appearances mentioned in the Old Testament 
were those of the Only Begotten Son who has declared Him. 
When these facts are Hewel i connection with Christ’s crea- 
tion of all things, and government of them, from His ascension 
to the end of the world, we are constrained to believe that gov- 
ernment extant from the first. 

Hence one ulterior source of all that knowledge of God 
which nature and Providence, separately or in conjunction, 
minister to our various generations. The full horn from which 
they pour is filled by Christ. He gives the light which terri- 
fies the sinner. He gives that which rejoices the convert. He 
gives that by whose gradual accessions the dawn of the Chris- 
tian advances to his perfect day. He gives the more dazzling, 
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though not more lofty, illustration of physical miracles. More 
-than all, He gives that Divine Word, the hiding of whose beams 
is brighter than the shining of all other orbs—the gleaning of 
whose grapes is better than the vintage of all other vineyards, 
The constitution of nature, its course, and that other course 
which embraces and bears it along, as does the current of the 
Amazon its tributary rivulet, are useful to our theology only as 
they mediate between us and Christ. 
ace and duration are essential to our knowledge of God. 
Without them could be no Providence and no nature—no man 
to know, and no God to be known. But the knowledge thus 
conditioned on these necessary existences does not flow in any 
degree from themselves, but from their connection with those 
great sources which have hitherto occupied our attention—a 
connection which Christ established. ere these to cease, 
space and duration would do nothing to help any man in his 
eology. They would find no man to help. Indeed, we can- 
not improve our view of God in any respect by looking at them 
as pure abstractions. The ablest efforts to do this have sig- 
nally failed. The famous A Priori of Clarke is vitiated by the 
double assumption that existence must be substance or its attri- 
bute, and that an infinitely extended and eternal substance is a 
God worth having. 

Nor do we derive ary knowledge of God from Himself, be- 
yond what He originates as Christ. The Divine essence no 
man can see. The Divine works which come within our obser- 
vation are those of the Second Person of the Trinity. And that 
Person puts forth all the Divine action which in any way 
affects man. 

Our task is finished. God, space, and duration, providences, 
and nature, constitute the entire domain of existence. Each 
assists human view of God only through Jesus Christ. No 
man knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him. 

The intercession of Christ attracts considerable attention from 
His followers. Still more attention is given to the efficacy of 
His name, as pleaded in their own intercessions. That ype 
sacrifice, by which He brought from God the possibility of sal- 


vation to human doors, always stands centrally in their field of 
view. In these facts most rest. Their thoughts take little 
account of those further elements of the mediation of Christ, 
which are involved in His office, as the One Ultimate Revealer 
of God. This course does equal injustice to themselves and 
Christ. By Him God enlightens the souls whose salvation He 
has made possible—by him he convicts the soul he has en- 
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lightened—-by him he converts the soul he has convicted—by 
him he sanctifies the soul he has converted—by him he made 
the soul he sanctifies—by him he created all things, to the end 
of nature, which surround the soul he made—by him he gov- 
erns, to the end of time, all things to the end of nature he cre- 
ated. And thus by him he gives all the knowledge of himself 
that ever comes to man. How mighty an expanse of mediator- 
ship is this! And the Being who sustains it—how unutterably 
grand—how worthy to be honored even as the Father! Surely 
our love should look to him with deepest reverence—our en- 
mity with ceaseless trembling! And, O, ye of little faith, who 
sometimes tremble at the seeming perils of that cause of Christ 
in which ye are embarked, why are ye fearful? Is not the 
Master in the sides of the ship? Then fear not. Let not any 
breath of opposition, that puffs around, in the least dishearten 
you. Ay, keep heart, though the vexed timbers seem bela- 
bored by ail the winds of heaven, and just ready to take their 
last plunge. There is no danger. His own interests are safe in 
the hands of such a Mediator. He holds the winds in his fists. 
And he will, in his own good time, bring in his own, with 
yet pinions and streaming ensigns of joy, into a serene 
aven. 


Arr. IL—MINISTERIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


The Ministry of Taunton, with incidental notices of other 
professions, by Samus, Horxms Emery, Pastor of one of its 
Churches, with an introductory notice by Hon. Francis Bay- 
ues. In two volumes. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 

A Centurial History of the Mendon Association of C 
tional Ministers, Yoh the Centennial “A ddveae delioesod at 
Franklin, Mass., Nov. 19th, 1851, and Biographical Sketches 
of the Members and Licentiates, by Rev. Mortmer Braxe. 

ton: Published for the Association, by Sewall Harding. 


Tue perusal of the works above mentioned, has revived some 
thoughts and desires which have been for some time growing 


— us, and which we are desirous of communicating to 
others. 
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The first of the two is not wholly unlike other collections, 
(such as the “ Dedham Pulpit,” and the “ Worcester Pulpit,”) 
containing not only notices of the successive pastors of a par- 
ticular town, but also specimens of their composition. Mtr 
Emery’s book, however, inclines decidedly to the fostering of 
the historical element. Much of the matter by which its dimen- 
sions have been swelled to two substantial volumes of three 
hundred and ninety-four, and three hundred and sixty ‘pages, 
would have been, perhaps, more appropriate to a history of the 
town of Taunton, or of the Colony of Plymouth. And for our 
own part we could have wished that our author had not 
attempted even “¢necidental notices of other professions,” not 
because we are jealous of the gentlemen of the bar, and the 
professors of the healing art, or doubt them to be worthy of 
such commemoration, but because the unity of the book is 
thereby marred, and men are necessarily thrust into a corner 
who might properly occupy the pen of some historian from 
their own ranks. We beg pardon of Mr. Emery, (whose 
modesty there is no room to question,) for remarking in this 
connection, that though all kinds of knowledge may be made 
subservient to the uses of the minister, there are doubtless 
many, who are fully competent to discharge the duties of the 
ministerial office, or to criticise the performance of them by 
others, who are totally unfit to write the life of a Napoleon or 
of a Washington—to scan the course or estimate the merits of 
statesmen, or of generals. Who would think of turning the 
tables and employing some military or political leader to com- 
memorate the achievements of the great Edwards, or to weigh 
the worth of a Wesley, or a Whitefield? 

We can imagine, however, the motives which led to the 
actual structure of this work, and we are too much imp 
with the tokens of carefulness and industry in the preparation 
thereof, to object querulously because “ our cup runneth over.” 

A glance at the index of Mr. Emery’s chapters shows us 4 
goodly array of worthy names. The Taunton Ministry began 
with William Hooker, afterward a Teacher of the Church in 
New Haven, and still later Chaplain to the Protector Crom- 
well. After him follow Nicholas Street, (likewise transferred 
to New on George Shove, Samuel Danforth, Thomas 
Clap, (cousin of President Clap of Yale College,) Josiah Crock- 
er, Caleb' Barnum, Elias Jones, Ephraim Judson. Descending 
to more modern times, Mr. Emery gives succinctly some 
account of the several ecclesiastical organizations which have 
sprung 7 in Taunton, under the banners of various denomina- 
tions. He includes also in his survey the several towns which 
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have been carved out of the original territory of that ancient 
plantation, whose foundation was laid in 1637, not far fromthe 
time when the seeds of Connecticut were sown at Hartford and 
at New Haven. From most of the pastors above named, and 
from some others, we have one or more sermons, or other pieces, 
well deserving preservation, as illustrations of the times in 
which they were written and for their own intrinsic worth. 
On the whole, Mr. Emery’s work contains a large amount of 
interesting matter, much of which is for the first time commit- 
ted to type, and tor which those who seek an acquaintance with 
New England history will be ready to acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the author. 

The second of the two works named, though pertaining to 
the same general class of literature, is on a different plan from 
the former. ~That followed the succession of pastors in a par- 
ticular town: this takes for its leading idea that of connection 
with a certain Association. First, we have an address com- 
memorative of the formation of the Association in 1651, and. 
next, a history of the Association as such, with notices of its 
rules and usages, and of the themes and questions that have: 
engaged the attention of its members. ese things occupy 
eighty-three pages of a duodecimo volume, leaving two hundred 
and fifty pages to be occupied by biographical etehes of the: 
seventy-seven members of the Association, and the hundred 
persons who received their approbation as candidates for the 
ministry, but did not become members with them. Of course 
these sketches are short, seldom exceeding two or three pages, 
but they are not therefore devoid of interest. Indeed, one 
great point of interest in such sketches lies in the condensation 
of matter and the skillful exhibition of striking facts. It is not 
to be supposed that every individual in so large a number has 
either remarkable traits of character or singular experiences in 
life; but there is even among ordinary men a diversity of gifts, 
and a variety of personal history that gives considerable oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of skill by the narrator. We have been 
favorably impressed with the manner in which Mr. Blake has 
drawn up these notices. We believe that he has used care and 
discretion in the collection and arrangement of materials ; and 
although it may be too much to believe that in such a book no 
errors can be detected, we are fain to attribute them to other 
causes than the indolence or -heedlessness of the author. We 
cheerfully accord to Mr. Blake the merit of having done well in 
a line of things hitherto unattempted. 

We speak of Mr. Blake’s plan as a novel one; for, although 
there were some valuable collections made by the late Pro- 

VOL. XII. 
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fessor Edwards and his associates, in the Quarterly Register, 
bearing upon the same general end, we know of no history of 
a particular Association, even in that Thesaurus of ministerial 
and ecclesiastical statistics. We hope that the example now 
set may be extensively followed, oa especially commend the 
consideration thereof to the ministers of Connecticut. Here is 
a field ripe to the harvest, and waiting for the sickle. The ven- 
erable historian of our State made a Sastaning in his day, and 
preserved many facts from oblivion; but there have been few 
to imitate his zeal in later years. The ancient pastors of New 
Haven have, indeed, been suitably commemorated by their 
successors, and in like manner, though nowhere in like mea- © 
sure, has the ministry of other single towns or parishes been 
sketched. Our friends in Litchfield County have given us some 
highly interesting delineations of the men that have done so 
famously in that or But there are large portions of 
the state in which nothing has been done to rescue from obliv- 
ion the memories of the early ministers. Even their names are 
scarcely known. The only attempt at a complete list in mod- 
ern times, (published in the Quarterly Register for May, 1832,) is 
sadly marred with errors. 

ese things ought not so to be. The ministry of Connecti- 
cut have not (at least in former times) been lacking in names 
of which they might make their boast. But it is not to feed a 
spirit of pe we commend these historical and 
biographical studies. We desire thereby to give glory to God, 
who has so often put honor upon humble men, that were con- 
tent to toil through life in obscurity, and lie down to sleep, un- 
certain of any memorial, save in the churches their care had 
nurtured. We have stood by the graves of such men, and 
desired the chisel of Old Mortality to scrape away the moss 
that was gathering over the rude record of their virtues. We 
have turned the pages in which they inscribed their ecclesias- 
tica! acts, and have longed for some art by which their faces 
and forms might be pictured before us, that we might see and 
know the men to whom, under God, we owe the foundation 
and perpetuation of these churches. We hope, therefore, for 
our own pieasure, and for the good of the churches, as an act 
of justice to the dead, and in devout gratitude to God, that the 
lives of Connecticut ministers will be carefully written. Not 
one possible item should be overlooked. The birth-place and 
ancestry of a minister, the circumstances of his education, his 
connection in marriage, the history of his household and of his 
several ecclesiastical connections—these all have their import- 
ance. They exert an influence on his character, and a know- 
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man. 

If such collections were made full and complete, they would 
aid the attempt to compare the social standing and influence of 
the clergy in ancient and in modern times. Some additional 
effect might be given this purpose by illustrating the sketches 
of particular pastors with portraits in the costume of the day.* 
Probably none will deny that in former days the Pastors of 
New England have done as much as any class of men to form 
the manners and the minds of the people, not only with regard 
to things strictly within their province, but in matters secular 
and even political. Do they wield the same power at the 
present day? And if not, why? And is it to be desired, 
either by themselves or others, that they should exercise such a 
predominating influence ? 

Again, such a collection of biographies would enable us to 
see from what stocks the New England clergy have been 
taken. Some of the early pastors were of gentle blood, and 
entitled by birth, as well as by education, to stand on a level 
with judges and rulers of the land. How far have modern usa- 
ges led us away from a likeness to our forefathers in this re- 

ct, and with what result? It has been feared by some that 

e influence of Education Societies might go too far toward re- 

roducing the same state of things which Jeroboam wrought in 
rael, when he “made of the om , Poa sy priests of 
the high places: whosoever would, he , and he be- 
came one of the priests.” Such an induction of facts as we 
— would help us to see how far these fears have been 
ized. They would show, also, how far the lack of a Leviti- 
cal tribe in New England has been supplied by a few such 
families as the Mathers, the Williamses, the Edwardses, the 
Strongs, and the Emersons. 
in, we hope for light from such collections on the truth 
or falsity of that old gossip about ministers’ sons, as though 
they were commonly sinners beyond other men. Without 
enough of ministerial blood in our veins to prejudice our judg- 
ment on this point, we are free to express our persuasion, that 
no class of men in New England have Nerv up a smaller 
proportion of children of whom they had occasion to be 
ashamed. Here and there a son or a daughter has fallen, like 
Lucifer, from regions of light to the very blackest darkness. 
But where there been one such, how many have there been, 





* We commend to the attention of our readers the noble face of Caleb Bar- 


= presented in Mr. Emery’s second volume, in all the dignity of flowing 
r 
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illustrious for virtue and honor in the various walks of life! 
A few such now occur to us among those lately departed, and 
long to be remembered, in our State. We will name only 
among clergymen, Rev. Samuel J. Mills, Rev. Nathan Strong, 
D. D., and Jonathan Edwards the younger; among lawyers, 
Hon. R. M. Sherman, Hon. Samuel A. Foot, Hon. oe Cot- 
ton Smith, and Hon. Andrew T. Judson; and among hysi- 
cians, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, and Dr. Archibald Walch, If 
we might speak of living men here, we would begin with 
Jeremiah Day,—clarum et venerabile nomen !—but where 
should we stop ¢ . 

Other points of interest will doubtless be illustrated in the 
course of such a biographical series as we desire and hope. 
There are manifest reasons for preferring such a work to a 
Dictionary of clerical biography, in which would be exhibited 
only the more shining examples of excellence. The whole 
truth is not'told by the exhibition of such a gallery of por- 
traits. As well might Miss Strickland have given us, instead of 
her long arrays of queenly figures, only here and there an indi- 
vidual, a Margaret, an Eliza eth, a Ms Beatrice, a Victoria. 
We are willing that the ministry of Connecticut should be 
judged after a fair delineation of their lives and characters. 
Give us an honest chronicler, “who will nothing extenuate, 
nor set down ought in malice,” and we have no fears for the 
issue. 

We have spoken of Connecticut as a field little cultivated as 
yet and promising ample harvests to those who would put their 

ands to the plough. There may not however be any single 
Association, which can bear a comparison with the one whose 
history is before us in respect to the concentration of its efforts 
and aims, and the agreement of feeling among its members. 
This has been “par excellence,” the Hopkinsian Association. 
The great expounder of Hopkinsianism, Dr. Emmons, was a 
member of this Association between sixty and seventy years, 
and swayed such an influence therein as to hold back his breth- 
ren from the General Association of Massachusetts as long as 
he lived. His oracular utterance on this point ran thus :— 
“ Associationism leads to Consociationism, Consociationism to 
Presbyterianism, Presbyterianism to Episcopacy, Episcopacy to 
Roman Catholicism, and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate 
fact.” The presence of such a man in an Association, doubtless 
attracted to it others, who admired the man or embraced the 
same views. ee the later members were his pupils, and 
(almost of course) his followers. Mr. Blake’s book, therefore, 
‘will be of great value to those who would weigh the influence 
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of Hopkinsianism upon the country. He justly claims that its 
defenders have been forward in laying the foundations of some 
of our most valued benevolent enterprises, as well as in carrying 
on their operations. His account also of the persons recom- 
mended to the churches by this Association, (many of them 
pupils of Dr. Emmons, or of other members,) impresses us still 
more deeply with a feeling of respect for these fathers, as men 
who were diligent and successful , ree in their Lord’s vine- 
ard. 

We would not provoke any vain-glorious strife on the part of 
our Connecticut Associations. Whoever writes their history 
will be necessitated to take notice of the different —- on 
which Associations were formed in the two States. In Massa- 
chusetts, an Association has been from first to last a = 
voluntary institution. A pastor may choose for himself su 
association with his fellows as pleaseth him, or may content 
himself, if he can, with his own good fellowship. Hence Asso- 
ciations there have been extremely changeable as to their boun- 
daries, numbers, names. They have been formed, divided, dis- 
solved, revived, reorganized, according to the convenience or 
impulse of each generation of Pastors. The Mendon Associa- 
tion has at different periods embraced members settled in 
twenty-nine different towns, situated in Worcester, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Bristol, and Plymouth Counties, and lying around the 
northeast corner of Rhode Island. Its present members all 
reside in the limits of ten towns, but those ten towns are divided 
between four counties. In Connecticut, on the other hand, the 
Saybrook Platform gave each Association “a local habitation 
and aname.” Instead of Mendon Association, i. e. the Asso- 
ciations of ministers in and around Mendon, it created the 
Association of such a county, or such a part of a county, i. e. 
the ministers of the consociated pt within a certain 
district of country. Within that district every pastor, orderly 
settled over a consociated church, was ipso facto a member of 
the Association, and had right to a seat therein. On the other 
hand, when his pastorate terminated, his seat in Association 
was thereby lost. Hence in the early records of these Asso- 
ciations, there is commonly no question about membership,— 
no vote to receive or to dismiss a member. These Associated 
Pastors constituted not a club for literary exercises, not a prayer- 
meeting, not a theological school of debate, but a court of 
casuistry, a board of ecclesiastical supervision, a grand jury of 
inquest in matters of religion. They had a recognized standing, 
and authority by virtue of the statute law of the Colony, con- 
firming and establishing the Saybrook Platform. 
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Such was the order of things in Connecticut. But “ tem- 
pora mutantur et mutamur, in illis.” The change has been 
— and almost imperceptible, until on the review of years. 

e discussions of late years, and especially that in the Gen- 
eral Association at Waterbury, made this revolution obvious. 
It cannot any longer be doubted that the Saybrook Platform, 
as a system of ecclesiastical law, has lost its hold upon the 
ministers and churches of Connecticut. It remains to be seen 
whether the New London Convention will provide an accepta- 
ble'substitute for that which is “ ready to vanish away.” 

However this may be, the History of a Connecticut Associa- 
tion would involve some consideration of these matters. It 
might not unsuitably include a history of the state of religion 
within its bounds, some account of theological opinions and 
controversies, notices of the changes in social manners and 
morals, and even in education, whether ministerial or popular. 
Perhaps no one thread of discourse could be made to bear so 
many profitable themes as this. In a state so eminently minis- 
teriak as Connecticut, the ministry must not lack biographers. 


Art. IIL—DRYDEN, PRIOR, AND SWIFT. 


The Poetical Works of fires Prior, and Swift. Ten vol- 
umes. 12mo. Little & Brown: Boston, 1853. 


We leave to those who have the taste for it, to chant the 
unceasing song, whose burden is our boasted freedom of the 
ress. Without doubt, it will never lack a full chorus of voices. 
bn the contrary, our tameness on this head, at times, we might 
have to own, runs the length of doubting whether there may 
not be even two sides to that question. It is enough to call up 
a sigh of regret, and possibly of envy, towards the land fo 
enviable of all lands, it will be thought,) in which an Jndee 
ius rears its head, while turning over and over pol- 

luted leaves; for example, such as offer themselves to view, all 
too often in inspecting the above-specified volumes. During 
the century before the last, and for very much of its whole 
iod too, among a freer people, that from which we boast to 
iow sprung, the Licenser of the Press, was a recognized offi- 
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cial ; and sore was the penalty paid, as poor Prynne and others 
sadly certify, for abuses of it by no means of the worst stamp, 
or even what to some of us seem, no abuses at all. If fines, 
branding, and lopped ears had been reserved for the licentious 
brood of the generation covering the reign of the second Charles, 
and quite as much for the loathsome one, another thirty years 
later, whose name and image our caption calls up,—would not 
crime and sentence have been somewhat better assorted? That 
the soul of an injured ‘ Church and State’ champion, like Sir 
Roger L’ Estragne—the most noted incumbent of the post just 
spoken of—would have been deeply stung by such abomina- 
tions as will be steadily before our eye in this article, it might 
be somewhat rash to take for granted. But of one thing we feel 
more sure ;—that when John Milton plead, with all his heart, 
for ‘ unlicensed printing,’ it was not within even his prophetic 
ken to discern, that from the race treading close upon the heels 
of his own, a writer would arise, by and by, to be dubbed with 
the dignity of a classic, at whose foulnesses he would have stood 
aghast, and which would have congealed the fervor of his pen 
midway. The birth year of his immortal epic was in Provi- 
dence ordained too, to be that of the Dean of St. Patrick. 

We had hoped, so long as we could, the last sutumn,—in 
other words, while it was yet a thing in prospect,—that the 
publishers would not venture to send forth the authors whose 
names preface this notice, the last preéminently, without the 
least vestige of a pruning hand. One refuses to believe, that 
while these sheets were passed through their hands, some mis- 
givings did not also through their minds, that they were draw- 
ing down, to a certainty, indignant rebuke, here or there; des- 
pite that wide-spread spirit of succumbing before a high name, 
which, (whether found in the walks of business, social position, 
or literature,) is absolutely fatal to fearless criticism and manly 
speech. It is enough to create a doubt whether the restraining 
power of public sentiment, so much talked of, be anything more 
than a man of straw. If a publisher’s name be high, his experi- 
ence long, his shrewdness to understand and apply all the ways 
of the book-market be such as to give no fear but that the credit- 
side of the ledger might stand the risk, it would seem as if the 
credit of character were thought able to take care of itself. To 
judge, indeed, from what our eyes have seen, the last few 
months, (and why not add—in this particular case?) one might 
think that in the commerce of the book-makers—books too, cer- 
tainly not thought to be without some vitality for good or for 
ill—and of the book-reviewers, so gentle or ra her say, so gra- 
cious in their ¢mprimatur—both vocations had become, by tacit 
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consent, but palpable automata. There is no item so current con- 
nected with the ife of one meritorious writer of the last century, 
as his complacency at the close of life, in the pure and health- 
ful tone of the labors heshould leave behind. The praise itself is 
not Lord Lyttleton’s absolute distinction among writers, (heaven 
forbid !) though, it would seem, as if the cherished conscious- 
ness was; since otherwise, why has it been handed down? But 
it suggests (and we cannot repress it) the wonder and query,— 
how many there may be in the other (the on frater- 
nity, either whose solace it would be, or whose confidence it 
could, that in all their career, they had cast out upon the 
world “no line which, dying, they would wish to blot. 

The stream of praise, swollen by many tributaries, which has 
descended upon this Boston series of the British Poets, (the 
very facsimile of William Pickering’s London edition,) for its 
external show in particular, has undeniably been most copious. 
We seek not to abate a tittle of it; but our contemporary 
brethren, from some of whom better things were to have been 
expected, must excuse us, if we marvel greatly, that scarcely 
one of them has extended a thought beyond or below the sur- 
face. When we make, for ourselves, that transition, and sift 
more closely the contents of the volumes prefixed, the title of 
Lester’s well-known book rises to mind forthwith, and we can 
only call them “ the glory and the shame” of the press. The 
garnished sepulchres of sacred writ, foul within with dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness, present no so hideous incongru- 
ity, as the setting out to embalm the leprous sores of Swift and 
other such, the stench of a century following in their wake, 
with the daintiest and costliest perfume, the last finish of the 
epee art could give. 

t was early in the present century that Scott undertook, in 
the service of the booksellers, his copious and rather too omniv- 
orous editions of Dryden, and soon after, of Swift. Let us not 
be suspected of prejudice towards the general favorite, in say- 
ing, that one could wish that Sir Walter’s preferences had not 
been exactly as they were. In the small part of his multifari- 
ous labors, which were purely editorial, his fancy led him to 
take up what were then, if they are not ye the two corruptest 
classics of his mother tongue. Had he indeed done so, in 
order to pronounce upon them asa judge without fear or fa- 
vor; and in the spirit of the maxim of his sometime Edinburgh 
associates, those masters in the seat of criticism,—Judex dam- 
natur, cum nocens absolvitur,—his credit would have come out 
unharmed. The dogma in question could in no case have 
been applied with less hazard than in this, either of mistake or 
excess. 
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To a severe critic, the revival of these authors at the date in 
question, was a golden es for faithful expurgation ; 
not very often to recur, and then foolishly or sinfully lost. The ad- 
mitted merits of the writers themselves had given them a foot- 
hold from which they were not easily to be dislodged ; and yet 
so tainted, that to trust them indifferently in all hands or on 
all shelves, could only bring a father’s or teacher’s discretion 
into most serious doubt. They had managed to pass muster 
during a preceding century ; but decorum and refinement had 
now begun their march and were advancing apace. Though 
then young in his career, Sir Walter’s slightest word would 
have been final with his booksellers; while in after years, when 
it had reached its zenith, his overshadowing fame would have 
precluded all gainsaying, and made those editions, par emi- 
nence, the authority for future reprints. He was not without 
moaitions to this effect ; from quarters too worthy of all respect, 
and to which he, in his better mood, was not slow to yield it. 
Lockhart has preserved a letter from Scott’s sencuepttdaell and 
life-long friend, George Ellis, in which he hints the fitness and 
the need, of a winnowing hand in the labors he was just com- 
mencing. The outbreak with which his correspondent scouts 
that advice, cannot for decency, be quoted in these pages. But 
wait less than a twelvemonth, and all this vehemency has sub- 
sided. In three or four expressive lines, Sir Walter conveys 


his own misgivings at the reception which certain specified 
portions might be very apt to find from the public, should he 
retain them; and thus settles this question by the most impar- 
tial of all testimonies. “ He shall have the Bishop of London” 
he thinks “and the whole Methodist body thundering at his 

tes.” It would have been quite in harmony, we fear, with 
the baronet’s well-known court y standard, to have his compla- 


cency little disturbed by the last-named assailants; but the 
at of London !--that truly would have been quite another 
air. 

If it be a fair surmise that the progress of society justified 
Scott in giving more serious heed to his friend’s suggestion, in 
the dawn of the present century, does not this position hold, @ 
Sortiori, now that we have passed its midway point? Whether 
this be a more moral age than the preceding, or earlier yet, if 
you will, is to us an idle question, seeing that it is quite foreign 
to the issue. Whether it is far ahead, as to scrupulous refine- 
ment in the use of all those terms and phrases, which touch 
hoth on morals and manners, is the only question, and is 
answered as soon as asked. Whi, in our genteeler ag a 


tions, the language of a now antiquated version of a Divine 
VOL. XII. 26 
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record, whose authors are all guiltless of the offense they some- 
times give, though hallowed by association and made familiar 
by use, here and there disturbs polite ears, and is accordingly 
modified in the public hearing. And yet here are whole pages 
of grossness, before which the worst scriptural examples fade, 
othe which the writer plainly revels, thrown rr ane over 
the community. Curiosity is sometimes astir to know among 
whom these branded volumes can find their readers, patrons, 
purchasers. We turn instinctively for such, to some new race 
of mind and taste. And where again may we expect them to 
stand? In conspicuous view, on centre tables, in costly cabi- 
nets, in juxta position with the unsullied pages of Collins 
and Gray, of Cowper and Thompson? In good sooth, it re- 
quires no great stretch of fancy to conceive of these true mas- 
ters of a heavenly lyre, as not insensible to that contamini.ting 
touch. The spirit which once inspired them, would awake for 
the emergence, to a new vitality—but of quite another stamp 
from the first—and indignantly shoulder such companions 
aside. Whiie the thought flits before us, it must have vent. 
We would then like nothing better than to take the circuit of 
the drawing-rooms and saloons in the high-places of society, 
to see if the eye could anywhere detect the inmate of the 
Swiftian sty, in a strange place, and far away from home. A 
master so unfastidious, if indeed to be founa, should carry, as a 
frontlet, after the fashion of olden time,—Can a man touch pitch 
and not be defiled ? 

We will then—though utterly at a loss to imagine where 
these volumes can find their market,—absolve, until that char- 
ity is proven false, ‘our first society’ from the reproach. It 
was a more than doubtful wisdom which at this late day, re- 
vived an author like the Dean. Certainly the deubt cannot be 
fainter, whether the public taste coveted any such supply. We 
desire that it be kept in mind, that since the re-print in New 
York, (1811-13, 24 vols 12mo.,) of John Nichols’s London edi- 
tion of Swift, some eight years before, (a part of the series, of 
“British Classics,”) he has utterly among us, and with the 
slightest qualification at home, slumbered until now. Mean- 
while, lest any should fancy this to be a mere effect of that 
shadow which falls with time en a distant author, his con- 
temporary wits, friends or rivals, are still in lively request. 
At the moment we are writing, a complete edition o/ Addison 
is in progress with us; as there are of Pope and Goldsmith at 
home, although otker editors had given the works of both to 
the public eye, wichin less than six years previous. We could 
afford (having given a little pains to that object) some curious 
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statistics on this head, drawing other authors of past fame into 
the comparison ; but cannot quite so easily afford the space. 
Meanwhile who thinks of or cares for Swift? who only now 
(take notice) gets a chance to affront the world through the 
cover of a collective edition ;—that convenient, protecting pass- 
port, to which writers in the worst possible odor, often owe so 
much ! 

A leading and judicious New York journal, commenting a 
few weeks ago, uponthe Dean’s three volumes, then reeking 
from the press, says—that “if these writings were now for the 
first time exposed to the reader’s gaze, no bookseller, however 
high in character or credit, would deem them high enough to 
stand the risk of coupling his name therewith.” ho pretends 
to gainsay it? And pray, will any one be so kind as to instruct 
us, what it is that makes the heaven-wide difference (which 
some brains can conjure up) between this and the attempt to 
palm them upon the public now. At the present hour, “ Hot 
Corn” is calling down a tempest of indignation against its au- 
thor; but we shrewdly incline to a thoughtful friend’s sugges- 
tion, (our own acquaintance with its pages having only just 
begun,) that all the evil in question is but a venial error of 


tact and judgment, perhaps too deeply inhering in a good 
design. How widely asunder then are the cases! As it is, we 


are willing to run the risk of a pledge to find for the worst 
seductiveness of the new book, more than a match in the loath- 
someness of the old. Time that ripens various products, has 
no quality, that we (novices, to be sure, in that line) are aware 
of, to purify any, unless in the meaner and physical sense. 
What can it be imagined to do, better to attune the poetry to 
the reader? It is undeniable that it brings forward a senting 
all unattuned to poetry. 

Whether the foregoing strictures will find a general response 
among readers of judgment and culture, is more than we can 
presume to know. Indifference upon such a point, it is not in 
us, and would not become us, to affect. But as little are we 
apt to wait to hear this question answered, as a needful prelude 
even to our strongest and most unpopular utterances. Our 
friends will all bear witness off-hand to that. To our simplicity, 
at any rate, it seems as if all must agree, that there are books 
in the world, as well as men, (rare blots, we trust, in both cases,) 
of which it must be said, it were better for that same world, if 
they had never been born. As to the last, whether we will or 
no, they must be left “to grow until the Harvest;” subject to 
an agency that can overrule all their noxiousness. But not so 
with the first. He, whose sure instinct points out to him one 
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of those silent yet pestilent emissaries, is false to that instinct, 
if it be not his endeavor, in all fair ways, to strangle it forth- 
with; aye, in the quaint phrase of common parlance, until 
“dead as i detnnell.” But since Mr. De Quineey has lately 
given out, that this standing proverb will not now serve as the 
strongest synonym for mortal extinction, we will get at a 
stronger, if any there be, and read as by him amended—dead 
as Gilman’s Coleridge. Assuredly, “the last enemy” can no 
further go. 

But we are not without, if that homely term may be par- 
doned, pretty respectable backers. Witness the half-repentant 
mind of Scott, before he had completed his unsavory task. The 
Philadelphia edition of the British Poets, (50 vols. 12mo., about 
1823,) well understood at the time as under the auspices of 
Robert Walsh, though without his name, suppties another high 
authority. That man of genius and culture was too true both 
to himself and to his respect for the age he illustrated, to allow 
Swift to come in contact with a healthful public until he had 
passed through the amplest quarantine. //e had no qualms 
about expurgated editions, when it was made clear there was 
no other alternative ;—that bugbear which troubles so many of 
our would-be scholars, whose pleasant yet harmless illusion it 
is, to conceive that of all such, these symptoms are the very 
distinctive badge. We doubt not for an instant, that the pub- 
lishers themselves, in the present case, are in bondage to this 
whimsey ; simply because it is thought, truly or otherwise, to 
be ‘a first principle’ with the upper ten or twenty, who set the 
fashion to the world of readers and purchasers. We might 
conjoin with those above recorded, one highly cultivated mind, 
very near us, for long years in the high places of sacred service ; 
but whose name, we are at no liberty to use. 

One name there is however, that if not spoken, may be 

lainly hinted; worthy to stand with any other, and for a brief 
og hallowed by memory. That lamented scholar, theolo- 
gian, critic, to whom his Unitarian friends, with eommon con- 
sent, accorded the first place in his own favorite province, 
whether among the living or the dead in this Western land at 
least, had scarcely any personal trait that comes back to us 
more vividly than his sensitiveness to the purity of our litera- 
ture, whether native or adopted. How often and earnestly this 
was evinced, as regards Lord Byron, all the land knows. But 
though of less notoriety, when called forth by inferior or now 
forgotten writers, its expression was forthcoming on every 
fitting occasion. Would that he had been yet a little longer 
spared to us, in all the ripeness of his peculiar and scathing 
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sarcasm, to have done worthy execution upon the culprits at 


our bar,—that service, so much more appropriate for him than 
for us. Well do we recall in our mallee days, his notice— 
though unable to say where, and equally to alight upon it—of 
some debasing publication at New York. Whether American 
or imported, must be left in doubt too, though probably the 
latter; perchance the counterpart to the very case in fiend. 
But into a single paragraph, as it re-appears to our mind’s eye, 
had his indignation, as it were an essence, compressed itself; 
elosing with the words, “It is fervently to be hoped there is 
yet sensibility enough to truth and virtue among us, to leave 
the whole impression on the publisher's hands.” ough, very 
likely, thirty years have since passed, it prompts the fruitful 
query ;—When, in the long interval, has a second occasion 
offered more pertinently than now, for that prayer to come 
back upon the memory, and to be repeated again from the 
fulness of the heart ? 


Axt. IV.—TYPOLOGY. 


Tue interpretation of types, or symbols, involves three ope- 
rations, viz, philological, imaginative, and analogical. e 
language employed in the description of types or symbols is not 
typical or symbolical language, any more than the language 

str 


employed in the description of strata, or of chemical phenomena 
is stratified or chemical language. Properly speaking there 
is no such thing as “typical language,” or “symbolical lan- 
guage,”—although such expressions are very common. It is 
commonly said that the apocalypse, for example, is written 
in “symbolical language,” language demanding for its inter- 
Page. laws different from the laws of ordinary language. 

is is manifestly an error, for all that the Apostle does, is 
to describe what he saw—and to. do this he uses ordinary 
language. [f a traveler from unknown regions should say 
he saw a seven-headed and ten-horned monster, and other 
strange objects, his language would be purely historical and 
descriptive. But St. John is to be regarded simply in the 
light of a traveler in visionary worlds,—a spectator, permitted 
to gaze on phantom forms—who uses the simplest every day 
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words to describe to us what he sees. The typical or symboli- 
cal element, then, lies not in those homely words, but in the 
things described. So of the “types and shadows” of the 
levitical system. Moses uses the plainest and most childlike 
language to describe them. And it would be as reasonable to 
talk of levitical language, or bovine language, or bloody lan- 
guage, as of typical or symbolical language. Neither is the 
anguage employed to describe types and symbols “ figurative 
language.” It may be figurative in part, but it is not neces- 
sarily so, or generally. As a traveler may use figures in de- 
scribing what he sees in nature—so the prophet may use 
figures in describing what he sees in vision. But when the 
traveler talks of harvests nodding, fields smiling, precipices 
Jrowning, and rivulets laughing, does his narrative cease to 
be on the whole a literal description, by having these figurative 
expressions interspersed? Neither then does the description of 
visionary scenes cease to be a literal description, if here and 
there a figurative word be employed. Types and symbols then, 
are described not in typical or symbolic language, nor yet for 
the most part, in figurative language, but usually in the sim- 
lest kind of literal language. Keeping this distinction clear 
in mind, between the description and tue thing described, let 
any one examine the prophecies of Daniel, or of John, or the 
types of the levitical system, he will be perhaps surprised to 
discover that the language is as simple, homely, and free from 
figures, as that of the gospels, or of the most prosaic historical 
books. Nor is it a paradox to say that Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire is far more figurative, so far as its diction is 
concerned, than the Apocalypse itself. 

Strictly speaking then, interpretation of types and symbols, 
is not a philological problem at all. Is the interpretation of 
the strata and their fossil remains a philological operation ? 
Not in the least. Language is only the medium through which 
we look a# the strata. The interpretation begins where the of- 
fice of language ends. So in regard to types and symbols. The 
only use of language is to describe them. Through language 
as a glass, we look at the symbol or type. When we are once 
possessed of its description, language has done her work, and 
the process of interpretation begins. 

It is precisely here then that we define the department, and 
estimate the importance of philology, in relation to typology. 
It is the telescope to the star. It must be well adjusted, clean, 
and achromatic, but it is good for nothing except to look 
through. It cannot calculate. It cannot solve the mazy mo- 
tions of the sidereal host. So philology must clearly describe 
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to us the types, the symbols hung out by God in the spiritual 
horizon—but it cannot resolve their analogies. If we are to 
see on a stage a contest between a great Polar bear, and a man 
with a crescent in his turban, we might, if short-sighted, use 
an opera-glass to see with; but shall we go to the maker of that 
opera-glass, to find out what that bear and that man sym- 
bolized? Shall we take to pieces our opera-glass, and hope to 
interpret pantomime by optics? With equal folly then may 
we attempt to take sentences to pieces, and hope to interpret 
symbols by the laws of grammar. True if our glass is foul, or 
its focal distance wrong, we must have it cleansed and properly 
adjusted, so that we can see the man and the bear. But that 
done, the glass can do no more for us. So we must cleanse 
the dust of antiquated phraseology, and adjust the focal dis- 
tances of time—and render achromatic the lenses of translation, 
till we can see the things described—and then philology can 
do no more. 

The second operatior involved in the interpretation of types 
and symbols, is the exercise of the imagination in reproducin 
before the minds’ eye, the thing described. Some have seeme 
to suppose that typology depends chiefly on this faculty, and 
hence have siepaatiend th as fanciful. This arises from not 
clearly perceiving that there is a legitimate sphere, with clearl 
defined limits, within which the imagination can be confined, 
and in which it not only can, but must be exercised. As in 
books of travels, or of science, the imagination must be so far 
exercised as to conceive of the things described, so in typology, 
the mind must create for itself a view of the object described, 
corresponding to the description. Ifthe language describes a 
tree of life, we must see a tree. If it describes a cherub, we 
must see a cherub. If it describes a great red dragon, we must 
see a great red dragon. If it describes a goat, and a slaying, 
and a confession of sin, and a sending to the wilderness, and 
a sprinkling of blood—we must see the things and acts so de- 
seribed, as they are described. And in proportion as the mental 
image called up in the camera obscura of our imagination cor- 
responds to the object described, shall we be more or less pre- 
pared to interpret its meaning. 

Strictly speaking, however, the imagination has nothing to 
do with the interpretation of types and symbols. If fanguage 
be the glass, imagination is the eye. All imagination can do 


is to see. It is not the astronomer’s eye which calculates the 
motions of the planet, it is not the imagination which reveals 
the hidden meaning of the objects which it only looks at. Still 
as both the philological and the imaginative functions are in- 
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dissolubly linked with the process as preparatory, it is proper 
in ged language to mot of them as involved. 

e third operation in the interpretation of types and sym- 
bols, is the process of developing by analogic law the meaning 
of the things thus seen. A type or symbol is a representative 
by analogy. If upon a stage an actor should perform the part 
of the Czar of Russia, imitating his voice and gestures, copying 
his dress, and wearing a mask painted in his exact likeness, we 
might say this was a representative of the Czar, but not by anal- 
ogy. It would be a representation by direct resemblance. It 
would be an apparitional representative, not a typical or sym- 
bolic. But if a Polar bear should be made to go through cer- 
tain characteristic acts—this would be a representative by anal- 
ogy, in short, a type or symbol of the Czar. 

A type or spubel then may be defined to be a representa- 
tive analogue. The significance of types or symbols may lie 
either in the past, or in the future, or in both, or neither. en 
the angel told John that five heads of a certain wild beast were 


fallen, that one then was, and one was to come, it showed that 
the complex symbol embraced the past, the present, and the 
future; and it is manifest that a symbol may be used to repre- 
sent a state, or quality, or activity, wholly abstracted from time. 
That which is included in the essential definition of a symbol or 
type, is that it represents something, and, that it represents 


it BY ANALOGY. 

Now analogy is not mere objective resemblance. Things 
must differ in order to be analogous. Neither is it sufficient to 
constitute analogy that two objects should suggest each other 
by some artificial association of ideas. A hat in the hall may 
hint to us the wearer in the parlor, and yet there is no analogy 
between them. 

Analogy is a similarity not of objects, but of relations; a 
similarity of ratios. There is no similarity between a star and 
a teacher. The star does not wear a black coat and spectacles, 
nor does the teacher emit light and revolve in an ellipse. Yet 
as the star to the eye, so the teacher to the mind. Hence to 
enunciate an analogy in full there must be four terms, the rela- 
tion between two of which shall be like the relation between 
the other two. Thus we may say that Christ is the bread of 
Heaven, but the full enunciation of the analogy, brings to view 
two suppressed terms, thus, as bread to the body, so is Christ to 
the soul. And in like manner we may say eating is analogous 
to faith; but the analogy fully enunciated is, as eating is to the 
natural life, so is believing to the spiritual life. 

As a general rule, the first ratio or relation, which we ma 
properly call the typical ratio, is taken in the natural world, 
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while the second, or antitypical ratio, is to be sought for in the 
spiritual world. This, however, although most common, is by 
no means a necessary law of typology. It is often the case 
that the first or typical ratio is taken in one department of the 
natural world, and the corresponding ratio in another. Thus 
an earthquake may symbolize a political revolution, and a 
woman an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Hence it pertains to the nature of analogy that there shall 
be four terms, in two ratios, the first ratio in a different depart- 
ment from the second, and mpsually a lower, and more familiar 
one. In fact, if we could divest the geometric formula of pro- 
portion, of the idea of quantity and invest it with the idea of 
relation only,-it might stand as the best enunciation of the law 


of analogy ; thus 
A:B::C0:D. 


And as in logic all arguments are susceptible of reduction to 
the form of a syllogism, so in typology, all genuine analogies 
may be reduced to the formula of roportion. And if we con- 
sider the exciting nature of olen and symbolic studies, and 
their tendency to kindle the imagination, and tempt it beyond 
its sphere, we may see that the use of such a formula, however 
dry and repulsive.at first sight, may be of the utmost import- 
ance; and it would be found that a thorough working out of 
the details of analogy by its help, and the formation of certain 
laws of analogic exposition, would conduce to the most benefi- 
cial results, in the study of typology. It would be discovered 
that the ablest interpreters of type and symbol have been suc- 
cessful just in proportion as they have instinctively applied this 
principle; unsuccessful, just in proportion as they have trans- 
gressed against it. 

To complete the definition of a type or symbol, it is only ne- 
cessary to add the element of a divine appointment or selection. 
The whole material universe may be said to be in one sense, 
and to be designed to be, by the very law of its original suruc- 
ture, a complex symbol of the spiritual universe. 

Yet it is important to distinguish between that which is illus- 
trative or emblematic, by its own native law of analogy, and 
that which was by divine choice specially inducted into the 
typical or symbolic office. It may be difficult to lay down any 


_— rule for determining what is, and what is not, a type. 
e law that only that is a type which is expressly so named 
in Scripture, Fairbairn justly condemns as meagre, and in- 
credible.* It is an extreme into which some expositors have 





* Typology, pp. 30-31. 
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fallen in the recoil from the extravagancies of an opposite 
school. There is amedium in which judicious interpreters may 
walk and attain to safe and satisfactory conclusions. They must 
carefully examine each alleged type or symbol on its own 
merits, and ask the question, did God design to make it a type 
or symbol *—and by a rigid application of the analogic for- 
mula, and by a cautious induction of the probabilities, there 
will be little danger of serious error. Our present business, 
however, is rather the interpretation of types when found, than 
the finding of them. We may remark, however, that types and 
symbols will be found to be exhibited to view in four ways. 
First, there are those which were exhibited to the senses: 
such as the tree of knowledge, the tree of life, the serpent, the 
cherubim, and the various types of the Levitical system ;—also 
historical personages, such as Adam, David, and the whole Israel- 
itish nation. Secondly, those which were exhibited in dreams, 
as in the case of Joseph, Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar. Third- 
ly, those which were exhibited simply to the imagination by 

escription; such as the “ White Stone” (Rev. ii, 17) and “the 
Morning Star,” (Rev. ii, 28.) Lastly, those that were exhibited 
to the prophet in vision or trance. This mode of seeing differs 
from the y sd on the one hand, and from sight with the naked 
eye on the other. Many of the most vivid and important sym- 
bols were exhibited in this way ; such, for example, as the ob- 


jects described by Daniel in his visions, by John in the Revela- 
tions, and by Ezekiel in the eight closing chapters of his 
prophecy. 

In one of these four ways, all types and symbols are made 


representatives. They are either seen by the waking eye, or 
by the dreaming eye, or by the visionary eye, or by the eye of 
imagination ; but in all cases they are seen, ab extra, as substi- 
tutes for the things with which they are in analogy. ; 
The chief difficulty in the interpretation of types lies not in 
the philological or imaginative, but in. the analogical. Hav- 
ing once found the type, the question is, where, or what is the 
antitype? Having found the symbol, where or what is the 
thing symbolized? The first step in obtaining an answer is, to 
seek in the vision itself the sphere of relation, and thus con- 
struct the first ratio of the proportion. Thus when Christ says 
“The Star which thou sawest in my right hand”—we have the 
relation of the star to the natural eye and to the hand of Christ. 
Hence the first or typical ratio is either, “as a star to the eye,” 
or, “as a star to the right hand of Christ.” So in the opening 
of the seals, Rev. vi,—if we would interpret the symbolic horse- 
men, we must note their relations in the vision itself, viz, the 
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relation of military leaders. Soin Daniel’s vision of the fourth 
beast—we are to note its relations to the creatures broken, 
stamped, and devoured by it. Thus it will be seen that every 
symbol or type presents this problem, given in vision the ratio 
) B, to find the remaining ratio C; D. 

But this is manifestly impossible, without some further data 
supplied by the scriptures. Such a problem admits of an in- 
finite number of solutions. Hence we must seek in the vision 
itself, or in some other part of scripture, a clue to determine in 
what sphere of being the remaining ratio lies. But to do this, 
we make a careful induction of all the types and symbols of 
which the interpretation is furnished in scripture, and endeavor 
to determine a departments are usually held related to each 
other. Thus we discover that earthquakes and elemental 
changes are interpreted of changes in the political and social 
sphere. Wild-beasts denote civil organizations; military 
changes denote ecclesiastical and religious phenomena; the 
female form represents the church; and corporeal phenomena 
in general correspond to spiritual. 

n addition to this, we make a careful induction of the figu- 
rative language of scripture. The law on which the illustration 
is based in metaphoric expressions, is the same as that on which 
the representation is ie in symbols—viz, analogy. Figures 


are the flower of the tree of which types and symbols are 


trunk and branches. Figures are the carved work of cornice 
and chapiter in the temple, of which type and symbol are 
foundation and arches. It is certain therefore, that figures may 
suggest to us the department that stand related to each other 
in the great divine analogical scheme. Thus in Rev. xix, 21, 
the apostle sees a two-edged sword proceeding out of the mouth 
of Christ. The language is literal; but the sword—the thing 
described—is a symbol. But in other parts of scripture where 
there is no description of symbol, we find a metaphoric use 
of the same object—thus Heb. iv, 12, “The Word of God is 
quick and powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword,” &c. 

We cannot be at a loss then, reasoning from the metaphor to 
the symbol, to know what the symbol denotes. By the cautious 
and patient use of induction, certain general principles will be 
obtained, by which the sphere of the second or antitypical ratio 
may be determined with a great degree of probability. Espe- 
cially isthis the ease in some visions, where by a kind of anom- 
aly, the real is mixed with the symbolic. As, for example, in 
the dreams of Joseph, and of the chief butler and baker, and 
of Pharaoh. And in the Sixth seal of the Apocalypse, where 
“the great men, the rich men, the mighty men,” &c., &c., 
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are introduced in person, in connection with symbolic elements. 
So under the fourth trumpet an element of the real intruder 
itself, in “the men that repented not,” &c. 

But, finally, having determined the sphere of the antitypical 
ratio, it still remains to fix on the powet- individuals, or events 
intended to be designated. And here we must frankly confess, 
nothing is possible beyond a cautious empiricism ; that is to 
say—experiment, and the developments of history must decide 
which of several possible antitypical ratios is the true one. 
This uncertainty pertains, however, chiefly to the symbols of 
unfulfilled prophecy, and not so much to the historical and 
ritual types of the ancient dispensations. 

From these principles we are enabled to form certain general 
conclusions respecting the qualifications of a successful inter- 
preter of types and — 

1. He must be a skillful philologist. Sufficiently skillful to 


know precisely what pertains to philology, and what does not. 
He must be able, for example, to tell what the language means, 
what it describes,—without supposing himself to be telling 
what the symbol or type means. A true aga ought to be 
able to write a treatise on the Apocalypse, which shall exhaust 
every thing pertaining to the language, without even pretending 
to — a single symbol. 


2. But to expound the symbols and types, it is necessary not 
merely to master the grammatical phenomena of the description 
—there must be a creative imagination which can reproduce 
the vision, and see it as the prophet saw it. Or, reproduce the 
ritual or historical type, and see it as it existed innature. With- 
out this faculty the interpreter will never be anything but a dry 

mmarian. 

3. Finally, the interpreter must possess the faculty of tracing 
analogies with facility. Is he constitutionally inapt, slow in dis- 
covering relattons, tardy in comparing them, confused and be- 
wikheved by detail, unable to eliminate the true governing pro- 
portion, the analogic law? Then vain will be his imagination, 
vain his philology—he can never interpret. 

It is perhaps as much owing to the subjective diversities of 
interpreters in these different qualifications, as to the inherent 
difficulties of the subject, that the numerous conflicting inter- 
rege of types and symbols (especially the prophetic) are 

ue. When interpreters shall have more perfectly studied 
themselves, they will be prepared more thoroughly to study their 
subject. We propose to them a division of labor, We sugem 
it as a desideratum, that some one should furnish a purely phlo- 
logical commentary on the Apocalypse. Such a work is notin 
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existence. A work which shall deal with the language only, 
and not with the things described. Another desideratum is, a 
purely ideal reproduction of the visions. A new description of 
the things John saw, in other language, reproducing them to 
the imagination as he saw them—only, not explaining what 
they mean. It is manifest that such a work is not in existence, 
although it is well worthy to be. Then, finally, as the result of 
the other two, we mention as a desideratum, a work which, 
taking the symbols as symbols,—going in behind the deserip- 
tion, and applying the analogic Yaw,—shall tell us what they 
mean. 

Until some such course as this is taken, we cannot be very 
sanguine in anticipating any very speedy diminution of the ex- 
isting oppressive variety of interpretations. 


Art. V.—THE NEBRASKA BILL, AND ITS RESULTS. 


Ar every period the utility of the past to the future is con- 
ferred through the present. The generations gone, lend their 
experience to the generations living, and each crisis that throws 
the anxious thoughts forward respecting what is to come, turns 
aia look backward upon the events which have pre- 
ceded. 

To-day, on the moral and social heights which her two centu- 
ries of vigor and endurance have with difficulty reached, New 
England finds, like Hannibal on the Alps, her onward move- 
ment at astand. Her leading and most prophetic minds are 
looking earnestly for some favoring defile around, or some pas- 
sage across impediments which appear more and more threaten- 
ing at each successive observation. The A which have been 
justly founded on the heaven-directed wisdom and integrity of 
the pilgrim fathers, and as justly sustained and excited by the 
steady progress of a history which, from its ancient small be- 
ginnings, has spread till it covers the records of a mighty em- 
ey all seem in danger of disappointment. The germ of free 
aw and free government, which was brought over in the world- 
renowned flight from systems of domination, where liberty 
could not dwell in safety; which in its growth has spread from 
the sea to the lakes and beyond the great western river; 
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which has troubled the old despotisms by its increase, and in- 
vited vast emigrations to its shadow and protection ; which has 
thus given to more than half this empire its population, and to 
the whole its most valued institutions, finds itself menaced in 
its very home and nursery, by a new form of a opera- 
ting, to subvert it by guile—since it cannot by force. In hails 
of legislation nearest the rock, where young freedom made its 
advent, and furled the sails of its Atlantic passage, those max- 
ims and measures which express and carry out the spirit of a free 
people, have to be contended for,—sometimes against majori- 
ties. Near by the old battle grounds, rich with the blood of 
men who fought for just principles, not less than for their homes, 
the freeman’s ballot now struggles hard, and often fruitlessly, 
for the election of faithful representatives, to maintain by their 
votes and voice what their fathers maintained by action. How 
often in late years, from the executive seats which our literature 
would gladly consecrate to ideas of immaculate uprightness 
and constitutional integrity—specially because remembered as 
the seats of Washington and his compatriots—have seducing 
emanations issued into the bosom of northern politics, in the 
way of official favors ; having all the effect of bribery, and dis- 
criminating for the furtherance of slavery. With what impres- 
sions of insecurity for everything New England’s ancestry lieve 
bequeathed to our patriotism has the honest citizen been forced, 
by occurrences at the capitol within the past four months, to 
the reflection, of how little account was the dismounting o/ a 
few guns and the dismantling of a fortification, so prominent 
as an event in our military history, compared with the act or 
intent of breaking down the existing guarantee of free laws 
over our vast western territory,—yes, and of how little crimi- 
nality also, if the motives for both attempts have been sub- 
stantially the same. What an appreciation of the might 

deceptions by which the slave power can blind gigantic intel- 
lects, must Massachusetts have experienced four years ago, when 
the world observed her leading senator—uable, even beyond Ames, 
to stamp on the coming fortunes of his country, the nobility 
both of his commonwealth’s history aud himself—conceiving 
no higher employment for his great powers than to throw them, 
with concessicns against liberty, between the Union and the 
windy threats of senatorial disunionists ; thus proclaiming from 
the Senate chamber to the republics and the monarchies alike, 
more loudly than by words, his conviction, that the Constitution 
of the United States is not of force to resist treasonable combi- 
nations : What—when this her great lawyer’s logic fell so low, 
during a public correspondence respecting a fugitive slave's 
right to a trial by jury, as to parallel an owner's claim to 4 
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horse, with a pursuer’s claim to a fugitive,—a logic which, if it 
carries any argumentative force, goes to the point, that because 
a horse, when claimed as property, cannot demand a verdict by 
a jury, neither can the fugitive. 

or these great opposites between what now exists and what 
did exist, scarcely two generations ago, the causes have arisen 
somewhere in the past. There is an imminent necessity that 
their origin and nature should become the subject of a deep anal- 
ysis; for a failure to ascertain and reverse them, may be the intro- 
duction of along eclipse—an eclipse of free institutions. In an 
investigation involving questions which affect the successful 
issue of our national union, a grand inquest is demanded; at 
which history shall be made to take the witnesses’ stand, by any 
who may be competent to summon the past with its persons and 
its papers. At present we can avail ourselves of such reminis- 
cences alone as shall be most immediate to our purpose. 

Why the dominant opposition to slavery aid not more early 
combine itself into a powerful resistance to the admission 
of new Slave States, offers an enquiry that cannot be here dis- 
cussed. Of yet greater interest would be the enquiry, why, at 
the cession of Louisiana, the ordinance of 1787 was not extend- 
ed toit. It would seem as if the original compromise had prop- 
—_ its effect through an entire generation ; not till the close 
— did the spirit of freedom arouse itself to a concentrated 
eliort. 

After Missouri was admitted, and the compromise of 1820 
became a settled fact, the resistance of the North to slavery 
subsided into a despondent passivity and quiet. To the com- 
promise the free States were an unwilling party. Slavery, from 
and after the consummation of the hedioal wiles had possessed 
its recognized dominions where, within lines of State sovereign- 
ty, it had reigned supreme ; but, within the Union as a whole, it 
might be considered as curbed by the power of a majority com- 
= hitherto of representatives from both sides of Mason and 

ixon’s line. Untilthe occasion above-mentioned, we are not 
apprised of any division and trial of strength, according to the 
strict geographical lines of slave labor and free labor. The in- 
troduction of Missouri formed therefore in the minds of many, 
anew feature of national history—a primal instance in which 
the element antagonistic to liberty broke through the dykes 
and mounds to which they had trusted for its restraint. 

It broke not through by any tidal swell of its own. It over- 
whelmed no mounds as by an inundation. But it found an unex- 
pected passage open. Eight New England men, on the final 

uestion of admitting Missouri with slavery, were missed from 
€ opposition, or were found on the slaveholding side of the 
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contest. There is related in history an instance in which a 
single man, grasping the spears that were ainted in hostility 
to his country, opened by self-sacrifice, in hostile forces, a ga 
through which the patriot bands of citizen soldiers wedged their 
way to victory. But in the act above-mentioned there was 
written an event none the less memorable, that its effect and 
complexion were the opposite.—To impeach motives is not the 
perpen of these allusions. Still,—whatever views of territorial 
aw or apprehensions for the union prompted their act, the fact 
is matter of history,—the eight linked their names with the as- 
cendency of slavery, and made sure on the record an undecay- 
ing remembrance. 

Yet another remark naturally follows our reference to the 
event just narrated: If, among the framers of our national 
constitution, northern delegates consented, in their undoubted 
patriotism, to a reception of slavery into the body politic, as a 
requisite to the formation of the union, —_ not their succes- 
sors, with as much consistency—and essentially as much wisdom 
also—consent to an extension of the same slavery, as a requisite 
to the perpetuation of the union established by that first great 
sacrifice. Between the two transactions, the prominent distinc- 
tions seem to lie in the circumstances that in 1820 the free 
States were strong of themselves, and would be safe in their 

ower as a nation, if forced to that separate position,—that the 
insidious idea of slavery working itself out of the body politic 
within a moderate period, by its own unprofitableness, had lost 
much of its plausibility,—that the invariable influences of the 
slave system against republicanism, against State thrift, national 
economy, public order, and morality itself, had become stamped 
upon current history and public proceedings,—and that the ex- 
isting crisis was a clearly defined and distinctly recognized 
struggle between the systems and powers of slave law and of 
free law through their respective representations. 

The “ Missouri compromise” having become matter of his- 
tory, it is also matter of history that the great pulse of freedom 
at the north,—loving liberty for its own sake—not liberty to 
self alone but liberty to man—liberty at home and liberty at the 
south—swelled into no general throes of disorganizing passion, 
but proved itself as Saale law-abiding as freedom-loving. 
Nevertheless the absolute prohibition of involuntary servitude 
above the specified latitude of 36° 30’, although an advance 
upon the territorial law continued in Louisiana, by sufferance 
at least, since the period of its cession, was not felt to be, under 
the circumstances, a compensation for the admission of a new 
slave State and the prospect of more. If by the side of recorded 
history the unwritten narrative of hearts could be open it would 
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be seen how, at one passage—that of the rejection, at first, of the 
Senate’s bill by a great majority in the House—a cloud of 
pare iy: went up tothe Most High—an incense acceptable, 
but not at the time prevalent. It would be seen how, on the 
final reversal of the former result, sorrow—a true, unselfish sor- 
row—was implanted in many a mind, asan emotion thenceforth 
coming next to every thought of I gee ve affairs,—an emotion in 
every mind, it should almost be said, which derived its sentiments 
from the gospel of perfect freedom—that truest well-spring 
of disinterested, patriotic order. It is a question too subtile 
sama, 2 for our present state of knowledge, why prayer—all 
prevalent prayer—and Christian hope, should have found an 
overmatch in political machination, at a day when the uncom- 
promising piety of our fathers gave a healthier tone than now 
to public opinion, and the legislative action of the free States was 
unbroken. But an analogous question, if proposed in relation 
to the times succeeding the Missouri compromise, may find a 
very obvious answer ; and that answer, if a just one, will not 
improbably disclose the principle whose operation is to deter- 
mine, one way or another, the complexion of our future history. 
The pen therefore which is exercised on such a topic under- 
takes no merely philosophic enquiry—no point of abstract dis- 
cussion—but touches on the dread alternative, whether the free 
principle has strength remaining to serve as God’s instrumen- 
tality in overcoming és antagonist—and His,—or whether 
SLAVERY, antecedently to its predestined overthrow, is to enjoy, 
like Antichrist, a period of universal domination in this Union, 
interposing between our day and the Millenium, an age marked 
in social life, by plantation cruelty, by unchaste license, per- 
sonal combats, and ali the domineering qualities and vices of 
human wills matured with little restraint from youth to man- 
hood ;—a period similarly marked in public affairs, by mockery 
of religious restraint, by foreign and war-provoking spoliations, 
by inhuman enactments, by perils of insurrection, and by such 
disfranchisement of free labor as shall make the now existing 
imposts upon the operative arts of the north but insignificant 
drawbacks in comparison. 

But, lest it might appear as if the foregoing alternative and 
the causal influences in the past which bear upon it have been 
overstated in their imminence, we entreat our readers to pause 
and take with us, a steady look for a moment at the slave sys- 
tem and its workings among the sovereignties that are united 
under the federal constitution. 

The ‘ peculiar institutions’ of the South are constituted pecu- 
liar by embodying an idea or principle of the civil irresponsi- 

VOL, XII. 28 
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bility—with feeble exceptions—of the superior classes in society 
respecting their exercise of a power allowed them over an infe- 
rior class,—a power to dispose of certain persons and all 
belonging to them,—including even the objects of domestic 
affection and relation,—without regard to the dejection or 
degradation of spirit ordinarily a co in those persons by 
their abject condition, or the anguish of nature itself at being 
deprived of the only heart-satisfying enjoyment which that 
condition allows. Any admission, on our part, that this 
description of the ‘ peculiar institution,’ in its fundamental 
idea, is not to be received as an invariably truthful account of 
the manner and extent of its administration can have no effect 
to remove the institution from its real position among political 
systems,—where it now stands next by the side of despotism— 
of a despotism that lacks but a single element of being abso- 
lute. In fact, that one element is so nearly supplied y the 
rule of evidence which refuses to admit a slave’s testimony, 
that, as between the master and his bondman, the despotism, 
although not absolute in theory, is, in practice, complete. 

It requires but a moderate supply of that species of knowl- 
edge, the possession of which is ascribed in large measure to 
some politicians—namely, a ‘knowledge of human nature’—to 
be assured that such a system, in its degrees of hardship, will 
stretch all the way along from the lesser wrong of mere uncom- 
pensated labor, on some plantations, to the most horrible atroci- 
ties on others. No written or oral testimony as to facts is 
necessary to give credibility to the revolting incidents and 
details of such a branch of traffic, for example, as the domestic 
slave trade. Again, when we find it related in the columns of 
a Virginia paper that one of its State courts refused a late 
application for the liberation of a slave who, according to law, 
was free, because of a blood less than one-fourth negro, and 
when that court’s refusal meets, in the same columns, with the 
editor’s commendation on the ground that a contrary decision 
would have liberated one-fourth of the slaves in Virginia, so 
highly colored a picture of violent perversion of law by a Vir- 
ginia court, of reckless faith and principle in a Virginia editor, 
and of licentious practice diffused throughout that depdhddling 
community, revolts not the belief, however strongly it revolts 
the moral sense. Moreover, the vicious quality of the princi- 

le cannot fail to infeet—not indeed all who remain unwillingly 
in the sphere of its influence and contact—but all whose sym- 
pathies and voluntary efforts uphold it. Of the men who come 
out of the bosom of such a rpeereinen system into public 
life, it may certainly be asserted and foretold that the good faith 
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of so many as come with a determination to uphold the sys- 
tem in perpetuity will prove like that of the present Nebraska 
bill, and of our violated treaties with the Indians,—that the 
attempted measures will be unscrupulous, and the means em- 
ploye insidious. 

e southern politicians of revolutionary memory, and those 
who were conspicuous in the conduct of public affairs for nearly 
half a century following took the position with one consent, it 
is believed, of unwillingly allowing and submitting to slavery 
as a fact unchangeable for the present. Since the Missouri 
Compromise, the practice has uniformly contradicted the former 
professions; and it marksa stage in the progress of southern 
politices—the precipitamcy rather—that both the practice and 
the profession have come to stand for the perpetuation of 
slavery. If, now, the free States shall take timely warning— 
purge their representation of its baser metal—unite their 
strength in a calm resistance to further encroachments, and 
maintain it uncorruptly, slavery will soon be tamed effectually. 
Otherwise it is unavoidable to conclude that there remain other 
3 of its encroachment as far in advance of the present 
Nebraska bill as its now attempted repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise is in advance of any anticipations of the northern 
oc of the fugitive slave law in 1850. Sovereignties, 
whose home affairs are regulated in conformity with a popular 
despotism, will of course deceive all expectation of an abidin 
harmony, faith, or moderation, in their public connections wit 
free sovereignties. They or their opposites must control. Lib- 
erty and Slavery, thrown together in one national compact, like 
cliffs and chasms in a mountain chain, are converging to some 

lace of necessary ay orp where either slavery will divide 
iberty asunder, or liberty oppose its rock-bound, everlasting 
limit to slavery. 

Conclusions like the foregoing would seem to offer the only 
grounds upon which the free States should regulate their expec- 
tations as to the general character of the issues for which they 
must stand prepared. In view of them a new emphasis may 
be given to all that has been asserted in the preceding para- 
graphs concerning the critical crises resting in the future ; which 
can be decided in favor of freedom only by a discovery and 
correction of the errors of the past :—and to the past we now 
return. 

In the years of quiet, succeeding the Missouri Compremise, 
the free principle not only submitted to what had become a 
law, but smothered all dissatisfaction in an 9 ype which 

y the compact. 
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New slave States were allowed to come in without resistance, 
although the enactment of 1820 guaranteed nothing to slavery 
south of ‘36° 30’, but simpl =g its prohibition north of 
that parallel. It was not tilt the ‘area of freedom’ was bein 
‘enlarged’ in the direction of Texas, that freedom itself starte 
up in alarm. And here, most potent to be noticed, arose a new 
phase of public sentiment and of political morality. 

The political party which had supported Washington’s admin- 
istration, and which numbered the first Presidents among its 
adherents, together with the chief actors in establishing the 
constitution, had begun to crumble, through the Union gener- 
ally, long before the Missouri Compromise, but maintained 
itself yet awhile in New England. In Connecticut its over- 
throw was the immediate, and, as it proved, the instrumental 
precursor of that compromise; for it was the defection of 
certain representatives elected by the newly ascendant ‘ Tole- 
ration’ party that left the free vote in Con a minority on 
that occasion. And it is an indication of the elements which 
were already beginning to operate in Connecticut, that while, 
on the abandonment of Missouri to slavery, the general press 
roared its indignation, lion-mouthed, the leaders of ‘toleration’ 
were able to restrain their i.e papers from open disapproval. 
But this proved no more than a = tom ; for, on and after the 
subsequent Texas movement, the leaders, whom the Democratic 
party trusted, not in Connecticut alone, but through the free 
States, leagued themselves extensively with the slaveholding 
power in its favorite congressional measures ; discriminating, on 
———- a liberty, against their own constituents and for 
the constituents of southern members. Just as really, although 
not so early nor so broadly, did the national party which stood 
— to the Democracy, follow the same lead. The Whigs, 
although its northern leaders long moved in solid column in 
favor of free principles, at length yielded, in a measure, to the 
same insidious influences as their rival, to secure their ascend- 
ency, and very happily were crushed by the act of doing it. 
Very happily, we say; for, if a body which undertakes to 
represent and act for the right plants itself on midway ground, it 
is a law of events, and should be manifested as such to all men 
that it cannot maintain its position. Compromises of right for 
the sake of right, or of principle to carry on a principle, or of 
fundamental wisdom for expediency’s sake, are always decep- 
tive and suicidal, as well as wrong. In like manner as there 
can be no womanly character in union with an occasional com- 
promise of modesty, and no discipleship in the voluntary main- 
tenance of any unchristlike habit or intention, so the spirit of 
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liberty cannot long coéxist with the practice or idea of yielding 
the-present for the sake of the future—the little for the great. 
It always turns out to be a yielding of the great for the little. 
Of this our Union has some experience, already, in the obvious 
fact that the former surrenders to slavery now encourage 
demands for new surrenders which disturb and may—if any- 
thing can—endanger the Union. Of the same the free States 
have great experience in the aggressive history of compromise, 
and its attempted grasp of universal domination, in the bill now 
before the House of Representatives. The compromise at the 
formation of our government by which slave States were admit- 
ted to a nationality with the free States was the first surrender,— 
and the greatest, because irreversible, and the foundation of all 
that succeeded. It was aggravated by the further compro- 
mise, allowing a slave representation in Congress. It propa- 
ted itself along a continued compromise through which new 
tates and the Territory of Louisiana came in, bringing acces- 
sions to slavery with them. Next, as a natural result, came the 
Missouri Compromise,—next, the private compromises—some- 
times betrayals—of partisan leaders,—next, the revolting 
— of the compromise of 1850,—till, at length, the 
ebraska bill lifts its snaky form without a compromise, and 
sets all precedent and compact at defiance. 

The foregoing current observations respecting the slave prin- 
ciple or power, in its progress and expansions, have brought to 
view the inquiry, how and to what effect the free principle has 
exercised its antagonistic power in its own sphere of activity. 
This inquiry will be called up a few paragraphs further on ; but, 
first, some additional attention is due to “compromise.” A 
steady observation having been taken of the slave system in its 
nature and its workings under the federal constitution, it 
remains to apply an equally close scrutiny to its position in our 
national compact—in other words, to what are called the 
“compromises of the constitution.” 

The “compromises of the constitution,” which inure to 
slavery,—but are held in check by provisions which inure to 
freedom, to be considered in another connection,—are obviously 

ee: 

First, negatively ; The constitution did not explicitly pro- 
hibit “involuntary servitude, except for crime,” as did the 
ordinance of 1787 ; however directly its preamble and some of 
its provisions stand in antagonism to it. 

cond ; “ Persons”. of every description shall enter into the 
census as the basis of representation. 

Third ; The free soil of State sovereignties and of the national 
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domain does not liberate fugitives, “held to labor,” from a 
liability to be delivered back to servitude. 

It is an in nity, which should be pressed with the greatest 
earnestness, whether these compromises have not been pushed 
beyond their legitimate intention, and without paying regard to 
the checks and limitations imposed by the constitution, or just- 
ly implied. To hold men to labor may be constitutional, while 
yet the national compact, when fairly interpreted, may pre- 
scribe a due protection, during their state of servitude, against 
inhuman abuse. Compromise has held the interpretations, 
no less than the licenses; but the late congressional proceed- 
ings respecting Nebraska form a new epoch. From this 
time forward all measures and interpretations become questions 
of simple truth and strength ; for, whether the Nebraska bill 
shall become a law .or not, the attempt of the slave States 
united, and of the United States Senate, to repeal the prohibi- 
tion of slavery north of 36° 30’, makes it morally right for the 
free States, in their strength, when they shall come to that deci- 
sion, to repeal = legislation by their own legislation, and to 
substitute for old and false interpretations such as shall be evi- 
dently just and true. 

That any such truthful interpretation will be met by the vio- 
lent opposition of the slave power, is no more than must, from 
the very nature of their guiding despotism, be anticipated of 
any interpretation, whether old or new, which lies athwart 
the imagined interests of slaveholders. The clearer the truth, 
the deeper the opposition. It is from the power of precedent 
over liberty-loving and truthful minds, binding them, like edu- 
cational ideas, by a dominion of habit, that any new element of 
liberty, if such there shall be springing from the constitution, 
may encounter the greatest ineredulity,—as the deliverer 
Moses may have found a more tardy recognition from his own 
countrymen than from the keener although hostile insight of 
their oppressors. It is not asserted here that any such element 
exists ; but the reader, whenever he next examines the constitu- 
tion, can bear the question in mind. 

It is not less in relation to their wisdom, as a political trans- 
action, than to their real extent and limitations, that the com- 
a of the constitution should undergo a strict scrutiny. 

or, although fixed and unchangeable, as a rule to be obeyed, 


they must depend for their force and influence to mould the 
—_ of freemen hereafter, on their intrinsic propriety. If, in 
the weak condition of the colonies, and by a feeling of their 
mutual dependence, coupled with faint conceptions of the ex- 
pansions which slavery would arrive at, under the impulse of 
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various unseen causes, the fathers of our country were misled 
into any inconsistency, let us not, in our general admiration of 
those patriots and sages, be ourselves misled by the powerful 
tendencies of their example in that particular. 

The first public question of the immaculate wisdom of our 
national constitution, that is known to have proceeded from a 
source entitled to a nation’s attention, was raised by that great 
statesman and leader in public life, John Quincy Adams. It 
occurred in one passage of his hero-like maintenance of the 
right of petition, In presence of the House of oe Maye 
Holding up to view the book of the Constitution, he exclaimed 
that it is a compact ; and by the compact therein made he 
would abide ; but if now to be made anew, he doubted whether 
his consent would be given. 

In the same statesman’s private journal opinions to the like 
effect are yet more forcibly expressed, and without the inter- 
vention of any doubt whatever.* Indeed, all statesmanship 
aside, an ordinary discernment cannot miss the perception of 
an obvious contradiction between the purposes and intents of the 
federal constitution, as expressed in its preamble, and its com- 
promises in favor of slavery, at least when taken in the ex- 
tent commonly allowed to them. An opposition equally ob- 
vious, violent and derogatory to national honor is also perceiv- 
able between the constitution and that declaration of inalienable 
rights which was made by the assembled colonies to all man- 
kind (with the added solemnity of an appeal to God) the 
moment it is admitted that those rights have no species of 
protection within the State sovereignties whieh is known to 
the instrument whose provisions are nationally supreme over 
those sovereignties. 





*“The impression produced on my mind by the progress of this discussion, 
[pending the questions relating to the Missouri Compromise,] is, that the bar- 
gain between Deodom and slavery, contained in the Constitution of the United 
States, is morally and politically vicious, inconsistent with the principles upon 
which alone our revolution can be justified; cruel and oppressive, by riveting 
the chains of slavery, in pledging the faith of freedom to maintain and perpet- 
uate the tyranny of the master ; and grossly unequal and impolitie, by admit- 
ting that slaves are at once enemies to be kept in subjection, property to be 
secured and restored to their owners, and persons not to be represented them- 
selves, but for whom their masters are privileged with nearly a double share of 
representation. The consequence has been that this slave representation has 
governed the Union. Benjamin, portioned above his brethren, has ravined as 
a wolf; in the morning he has devoured the prey, and at night he has divided 
the spoil. It would be no difficult matter to prove, by reviewing the history 
of the Union under this Constitution, that almost everything which has con- 
tributed to the honor and welfare of the nation, has been accomplished in 
despite of them ; and that everything unpropitious and dishonorable, including 
the blunders and follies of their adversaries, may be traced to them.”—(Hil- 
dreth’s History of the U. 8., vol. vi, pp. 694-5.) 
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The rights set forth in that declaration are stamped with the 
solemnity of an incorporation into fhe nation’s existence, in vir- 
tue of the fact that the independence of the colonies was 
ushered in and maintained (God being witness) upon their 
strength and truth. The blood of the succeeding contest incor- 
porated them with the soil that drank it in. But compro- 
mise, speaking by slaveholders’ tongues as its interpreters, de- 
mands the admission that all imaginable abuses or atrocities 
which any barbarous system of state laws shall permit are not 
= the constitution, either where they may have existed in 
the incipiency of the government, or wherever, through all 
coming time, the ungoverned will of men may prevail to carry 
them. Is this admission incontrovertibly to be made? Then 
let every citizen of the United States, with the best grace he 
can, brace himself up to acknowledge the reality. at !—a 
man may violate his female slave’s chastity—he may chain his 
man servant to a tree and burn him—he may do it within 
hearing or sight of all the slaves on his plantation, and the 
practice which will rule any application for justice out of court, 
on the ground of no evidence, is held to be constitutional. A 
legal validity extended to the bargain of a Virginian disposing— 
it may be—of his own efigring oy a slave mother, and a legal 


criminality and penalty affixed to the act of communicating 


rudimental instruction in certain cases, to minds which are in 
the pursuit of happiness, are both to be held constitutional ; and, 
if any procedure yet more out of the pale of humanity shall 
have obtained the sanction of the State courts, that sanction is 
to be accepted—such is the doctrine—as not contrary to, nor 
rebuked by the authority of the instrument under which this 
nation organized itself, for purposes of all justice, and all liberty, 
as set forth by the instrument itself in its preamble. 

Against fear admissions which affect the texture of the 
constitution, and its worth as a guarantee of republican princi- 
ples, there can hardly fail to arise a presumption as strong in 
the national intellect, as the revulsion will be strong in the 
popular sensibilities. For every citizen’s hereditary participa- 
tion in the fame of his nation’s ancestry; his proprietary interest 
in his nation’s present renown, and more than either, his own 
human feelings, cannot but incline him to the expectation—to 
the hope at least—that the work of Washington, Franklin, 
Sherman, and their compeers and compatriots, will not fail to dis- 
close some vital elements of protection for the powerless and the 
yk greens In spite of precedents and preconceived opinions, 

e constitutional lawyer, excited by like expectations, will 
recur to known analogies; to instances in which seminal prin- 
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ciples, long buried, but in time uncovered, or thrown to the 
surface by some concussion, like that of the pending Nebraska 
bill, have shot up in an unlooked for growth of altered opinions, 
ractices, and enactments. Much more, the masses; whose 
indigenous hatred of slavery is impulsive; whose delight in 
national glory is instinctive; and over whose minds right 
first impressions are more prevalent than dogmas; will be 
prone to reject the implied stigma on the framers of our na- 
tional compact, that their great master-piece—the work which 
they fashioned, compacted, and set up to establish justice, pro- 
mote the general ey and secure the blessings of liberty—is 
seamed and disproportioned by any such omission to guarantee 
ordinary personal rights and restrain the blackened and blood- 
stained code of slavery, as has been claimed of old, and still is 
claimed tobe an admitted compromise of the constitution. 
—A. compromise of the constitution? Indeed ?—and what is 
there in the constitution to affirm it? Is not a writing to be inter- 
preted by the originally existing, and ever established ideas of 
the words and expressions that are found in it? What constitu- 
tional slaves do you search out and discover, except such as are 
denominated ‘persons’? And would not all the world know 
and conceive of ‘persons’ as having personal rights; and the 
common law so recognize that term; even if the nation’s inde- 
pendence had not been ushered in by a declaration of that 
truth, and a definition of those rights, as including ‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ;’ a definition not adopted for the 
occasion, but declared to be ‘self-evident.’ With this great 
definition written over and over in the blood of the revolution, 
have we since required a new lexicon, so to describe a ‘ person ’ 
for the use of courts and politicians, that the slave States may 
be privileged with representatives of persons, so called in the 
constitution and so entering into the census, but which in their 
codes they legally and constitutionally hold as ‘ chattels’ only ? 
The holding of persons to labor, whether as children, appren- 
tices, or even as -. although those relations imply, in differ- 
ent degrees, restraint and{service, may not in either case neces- 
sarily conflict with inalienable rights ; but the moment an indi- 
vidual or a body of men, whether north or south, shall pervert 
those relations to the exercise of inhumanity, who can right- 
fully assert that the one universal constitution does not throw 
its broad shield over them as ‘ persons,’ and in so doing, point 
to ‘self-evidence ’ and the declaration of independence for the 
respects which constitute their personality. 
ut, if any one hesitates on the point above raised, let him look 
carefully at asecond. By the constitution, the United States guar- 
VOL. XII. 29 
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antees to every State a republican form of government. Whether 
this guarantee is pledged simply to the people of every State, or 
to the Union also, as a nation ; and tothe State sovereignties mu- 
tually ; or finally to each and all of these bodies and individuals ; 
would any respectable legislator, judge, or politician, hold that 
it could, in any sovereignty, be satisfied by the acts of a small 
fraction of the population, who confining to themselves or their 
dependants the right of suffrage should elect one individual of 
their number for governor, a certain part for senators, and the 
rest as representatives; and thus maintain an oligarchy under 
republican forms. The idea of ‘form’ evidently enters into 
the administration of affairs; and the guarantee to the people of 
every State—to all persons therein—if not to the nation and the 
individual sovereignties also—goes to the extent of an assurance 
that the government over them shall be administered on republi- 
can principles ; that is to say, for the benefit of the governed, 
and under equal laws. The specific instances or cases of unre- 
publican ‘ form’ that may arise are matter forthe cognizance of 
courts and legislatures ; but one grand position, among others 
that might be stated, seems incontestible. It is incontestible 
that a guarantee given by the constitution to the eo is given 
to every one who is numbered among the people in the meaning 
of the constitution—in other words, to every ‘ person ’; that every 


person therefore, bond or free, who is suffering under the ad- 
ministration of a real despotism, or oligarchy, under whatever 
form, has the right to call for protection from the guaranteein 

power ; and that the _ thus called upon, whether by peti- 


tion or by appeal, is 
due protection. 

Yet again and in a third instance and provision, let the con- 
stitution be heard: “ No person shall be deprived of lite, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.” Certainly this guaran- 
tee is made to every one that isa person within the meaning of 
that instrument. If slaves are not included in the much noted ex- 
— ‘all other persons,’ the slave representation is at an end. 

f they are included, Congress is constitutionally obliged, on due 
application or information, to enquire by what ‘due process of 
law’ they are deprived of liberty and property,—for, slavery, by 
the very definition of its code, is that privation made complete. 
The only ground, however, of that privation, throughout the en- 
slaved population of the United States, is the fact and circum- 
stance of derivation from an,enslaved mother.—Doubtless, in 
this as well as in all the above, our ideas must be submitted 
to the ruling fashions of opinion and arts of interpretation, or 
must rest exposed to the reproach of feebleness or of sophistry ; 
but to our minds, it would as thoroughly require all the logic of 


yound to listen, to examine, and to give 
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compromise to demonstrate how birth derived from a slave 
mother is a process of law, as it would, the compromise of all 
logic to show how such a ‘process of law,’ if by any fiction it 
could be so termed, is also a‘ due’ process,—that is, one which 
is right in the mode, and just in the end of its issue and pro- 
cedure. ; 

The foregoing enumeration and brief discussion does not 
cover nor exhaust the checks and limitations which stand dis- 
coverable in our national compact.* It is, at this day, an ac- 
credited opinion that this compact appears sadly destitute and 
barren of provisions antagonistic to slavery. It might be 
thought most politic, as already hinted, not to have raised a sug 
gestion here that the destitution and barrenness are not as real 
and complete as they are esteemed to be by many, and main- 
tained to be by more. Our apology must be that in appear- 
ance those qualities seem not readily discoverable, or thoroughly 
appreciable, éxcept by men profound in law. In the absence 
of deep statesmanship, or of passive acquiescence, or of percep- 
tive faculties sharpened by the spirit of consummate compro- 
mise, ordinary sealoen of the constitution must be pardoned the 
trustful and soul-animating opinion, that there exist among its 
provisions germs of an overshadowing growth of liberty, and 
around its compromises, freedom’s lines of complete and strong 
circumvallation. 

What if the foregoing postulates, when recognized as estab- 
lished truths, shall step across the State lines heretofore held in- 
accessible to constitutional interposition ? By what else than un- 
authoritative compromise have they been so held? But all such 
compromise, it may be hoped, has seen its closing day. Passed, 
7 ~~ eoeeee ~ ebraska bill — on > face such a com- 
pleted, altho not yet successful scheme of aggression against 
the free States and the Missouri compromise, as throws open to 
repeal, alike the legislative promise of new States from Texas, 
and the old usages and interpretations which have obscured 
the constitution and perverted practice under it. And does it 
detract any thing from the tru character or the majesty of 
any free principles which shall thus come to light, that southern 
oliticians will greet their appearance with defiance and scorn ¢ 
ghtiest truths, through the infatuation of their maligners and 
the moral weakness of their advocates, have been often, at first, 
associated and invested by both classes—although in different 
degrees—with the feebleness of their immediate workings and 








*Seea work entitled, “ The Unconstitutionality of Slavery; by Lysander 
Spooner, Boston, 1850 ;” to which our attention has been called since the above 
was principally written. 
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defenses,—as the Messiah, when arrested, was reviled by his 
enemies and forsaken by his disciples. What if the propositions 
advanced in favor of free laws, are stigmatized as mere ideas, 
or harmless abstractions. Absteasiiets have at times arisen in 
forms of power, and ‘ ideas,’ it has well been said, have ‘ revolu- 
tionized systems, dethroned monarchs, overturned dynasties: 
Ideas have marshaled hosts, led forth columns, and pointed 
bayonets.’ An idea may be the electric wire from heart to 
heart along which the divine fire shall pass ;—it may yet sum- 
mon the flower of the free States in all their habitations. 

It is true that, on the first attempt to carry into effect princi- 
ples like those above stated, a revolt of the slave States, and 
the organization of a southern empire, would be much talked 
of. it could be effected, the free States need find it no occa- 
sion of serious disturbance. To the Union the north ever has 
been loyal. The petulant and constantly recurring threats of 
disunion, made by slaveholding senators and representatives, 
and by them alone, have written in the debates at the capitol 
the admission that, whatever the Union may justly be vane 
at for the country or the world, it is the free States alone that 
hold it in a patriotic appreciation. But these States might, 
if occasion should dunuant it, part from their unsatisfied neigh- 
bors in great good humor; or they might quell rebellion, and 
_ execute the traitors engaged therein. Their strength and re- 
sources would be adequate for either. With three times the 
free population, and five times the producing capacity; with 
nearly all the ships, commerce, and mechanic arts; how little 
could they apprehend from a chivalry who, in their principal 
cities, must themselves serve as night patrols, for protection 
against their own house servants! If, at the outset, the free 
States had steadily refused a national Union with slave States, 
it is probably demonstrable that their condition of society and 
their wealth would have been greatly advantaged; and, more- 
over, that the south, who, in consequence of the Union, have 
derived much of their personel from the nurseries of the north, 
might speedily have sued to them for annexation, under stip- 
ulations for the gradual transformation of their peculiar institu- 
tions. If the northern delegates who assented to a combina- 
tion of slave States with the free in one nation, quieted their 
unavoidable apprehensions lest two such opposites could not 
long remain accordant, by the belief that slavery must gradu- 
ally disappear, in virtue of its own unprofitableness, it is a great 
example how worthless human discernment is when men un- 
dertake to be prophets. The distinct perception of principles 
was given to man for his wisdom and guide ; but whenever he 
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w the principle, out of re to issues, whether near or 
distant, he sont finds thet he mistook the issues, and that 
the way to his own cherished intentions lay along the line of 
the principle. 

Sentiments like those expressed above, if universally adopted, 
would have no necessary tendency towards a discontinuance 
of the national compact. The only real danger, which can dis- 
turb the latter, rests at present in the unwarrantable attempts 
of southern politicians to augment their already excessive priv- 
ileges, and in their overweening opinion of the relative import- 
ance of the southern States; and if the expositions recently 
drawn out by the Nebraska bill of the very slight commercial or 
financial nm te of the Union to the free States, shall set that 
reality in a light obvious even to those who will least relish it, a 
great service will have been performed in behalf of national 
quietude. But even now, nothing is less to be apprehended than 
arupture of the Union. For the loyalty of the north to the nation 
is not a mercenary principle ; and, of the southern States, nei- 
ther, as we have heard it well remarked, would consent to be 
the border ground between freedom and slavery. Nor can it 
be considered probable that any measure of infatuation in the 
spirit of their leaders could bring those States—unless with a 
single exception—to loose from their present moorings, and navi- 
gate by themselves with the crew they have at present. The 
existing indifference to the Union which the Nebraska bill has 
occasioned in so many prominent men of the free States, rests 
chiefly on the fact that the love of Union at the north has been 
employed so basely to induce its consent to the practice and 
extension of national wrong; and, that weak-headed, deluded, 
or mercenary representatives from the land of freedom have so 
—— made their regard for the dear, the glorious Union, 

eir plea and justification for whatever abandonment of human 
rights they have been cajoled, or alarmed, or tempted into. 

It is now time to enter upon the inquiry ; in what forms of 
effort, or lines of agency, has the free principle exerted its 
power, during all the period from the foregoing to the pres- 
ent. Our ancestors gave expression, in many ways, to their 
dislike and dread of slavery; and the wisest and most promi- 
nent writers and orators of the slave States themselves, up to a 
modern date, were unanimous in ergy | sometimes 
its social evils, and sometimes its moral abuses. Into societies, ° 


“for the relief of persons unjustly held in bondage,” were con- 
gregated the choice names of the country. But, either the 
action was isolated, or the combinations partial,—never ex- 
panding and combining on such a scale as to constitute a steady 
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and adequate instrument or expression of the free principle, in 
its will and power. For these reasons our enquiry finds in 
them no satisfactory answer. 

The anti-slavery organization, which had its beginnings about 
the year 1830, although widely extended, never called out the 
strength even of New England. On the contrary, its platform 
became the scene of crimination and recrimination between 
men who were, alike and equally, the antagonists of slavery. 
The American Anti-slavery Society, from its outset, was repu- 
diated, as to some of its — and measures, by the moral 
strength of the north ; while the slaveholder heaped on it anath- 
emas and bitter scorn. It should, doubtless, be admitted, in 
relation to the great truths and measures put forth by this 
moral organization, however weakened and encumbered by 
their oor ay untenable forms, that they point and tend to 
a great final consummation, where their effects will be realized, 
in unison with all the appeals to God made from time im- 
memorial by the oppressed, and by those who have sighed for 
their deliverance. Still, it is evident from this brief review of 


facts, that this organization, however broad its plan, has sup- 
plied nothing adequate, in its results thus far, to meet the scope 
of our enquiry. 

In the political field, we recognize and confess for the “ free- 


soil” movement an effect surprising, when compared with its re- 
stricted theatre and numbers. It was an apparent inconsistency, 
when steady veterans on the free side of the political struggle 
came to cooperate with a “ free democracy ” under the lead of 
the once “northern man with southern principles.” But, un- 
derlying that inconsistency—such as it was—there re a 
deep and honest policy. That movement in New York (the 
“barnburner” nomination) was the first defection in the ranks 
of northern democracy from their chain-forging league with the 
slave power. In its permanence and extension something was 
promised to liberty. Still, that codperation was a measure 
which involved compromise. It was carrying to an extreme 
the just maxim, “principles, not men ;” and, in a day when 
compromise is held to have become suspected and obsolete, it 
will scarcely be imitated. 

To our question therefore—so far as respects any modes of 
effort, or lines of action which have gathered into or around 
them the moral force of New England, and the liberty-loving 
heart of the north—the answer must be, that none such have 
arisen, or been known. Slavery has been indefatigable, > 
tematized, concentrated, and united; the free principle, on the 
contrary, has lived isolated, in dissociated individual longings, 
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nerous heart-risings, and trustful hopes. Slaveholders have 
faith,—an unwavering, implicit faith in the wickedness of 
men ; and have shown their faith by their works; and, conse- 
quently, they have so prevailed as to command even many 
northern senators, as their organs and instrumentalities. If wi 
equal steadiness the principle of faith in God’s goodness and 
had excited its subjects to a zealous activity, or ga- 
ted them into organized masses acting in concert, their columns 
would long ago have moved along 2 path of moral victory. 
Then, the Divine author of our religion—the religion of New 
England—would not, as we may rationally conclude, have 
suffered our free institutions to be menaced by laws and systems 
whose corruption and a eing cannot but enkindle his dis- 
pleasure, as certainly as the rites of Baal. But the great way 
of God knows no compromises. It swerves from no principle 
for present consequences. Great truths disobeyed utter no 
monitory exclamations, and sound no resurrection trumpet ; but 
a nation crumbles as the conseqnence, and at such expense the 
ages become instructed. In the same manner as, despite all 
hope and prayer, family after family must decay in utter ruin, 
within whose precincts the parental authority and efforts do not 
accompany parental faith and hope ; so, despite the promise to 
“thousands of generations,” northern society must lose its tone, 
the generous love of liberty die out, national parties become 
tools of a contemptible minority, and slavery advance its horrid 
front, if the descendants of the pilgrim fathers begrudge time, 
money, and personal hazards, in doing substantially what is 
practicable and necessary to maintain inalienable rights where- 
ever the constitution guarantees them. 

On this answer then, to our proposed enquiry—if it be admit- 
ted to be the true one; on this solution of the mystery—if it be a 
inystery—that, in the face of God’s known dispositions, in the 
face of half a century and more of Christian supplication, the 
dominion of slave laws has become regularly and vastly extend- 
ed,—hinges the all important question and determination, what 
there is in the future hopeful, practicable, and sure to prove a 
basis of successful action. Far from discovering in the past, 
that God has withdrawn his favoring influence from liberty and 
right, we discover only that his human instrumentalities have 
held themselves inactive ; far from re that slavery ex- 
tends by its own superiority of power, we find it extending 
merely because it meets no concerted resistance from freedom. 
If heretofore the free principle has only looked above to find 
its own proper work finished to its hand, let it henceforth 
join its works to its faith; if it has misconceived its strength 
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and privileges in the national compact, let it read the constitu- 
tion anew; if it has lost the ay of concerted action, 
let it so organize as to give every man the animating motive to 
exertion, that all he gains by effort in the free cause will not 
recoil, but be held ; if the lead or conduct of political affairs 
has been trusted to men simply for their ‘ availablity ” in the 
ballot, so that freedom has been but a waiter upon more controll- 
ing matters of policy, let that species of compromise be 
dropped,—with every other. But, not to multiply words, let the 
aim and endeavor be devoted to the point of so uniting, com- 
bining, and energizing, throughout the free States, the elements 
and agencies of liberty, and so directing the movements of this 
united energy, as to make it felt that the free principle, in full 
strength, has taken the field, not to relinquish it ; the field thus 
maintained covering an area, at once moral, social, and political ; 
and to be maintained until the south shall rejoice together with 
the north, in free institutions. 

Although the Nebraska bill should be defeated, the conspi- 
racy that gave it birth will break out anew, in some other form: 
it is essential therefore, that every thought, feeling, ncy or 
person in the movement be enlisted, if possible, for the cam- 
paign ; and that the, measures be not defensive only, but of such 
ar-reaching aim and vigor, as shall tell on theslave power and 
principle, in its most distant home. 

When shall the movement be begun,—where and by whom! 
The reply should be ; now !—here,—there,—every where ! and 
by every friend of freedom that can find a place or plan of move- 
ment. The specific forms of organization and modes of action, 
it would be both premature and superfluous to propose, or to 
discuss in an article like this, of which the topics must be 
chiefly brief and general; still, there are some truths, principles, 
facts, and suggestions, which, although miscellaneous, may be 
introduced as appropriate to our object; and may serve as 
useful exemplifications of existing elements of power, fields 
of action, and encouragements or assurances of success. 

First ; it is-certain that the revelations of scripture include 
the extermination of slavery in the predicted renovation of the 
human race. 

Next ; it may be expected, in ordinary instances, that reli- 
= men, at the south, will come to be aware of the impossi- 
bility of reconciling slavery, in its present forms of subsistence 


— if, indeed, in any forms now aaa the obligation 


to ‘do unto others as you would they should do to you.’ 
Next ; in minds not enlightened by a religious conscience, 
the natural conscience and the ordinary sensibilities of men, if 
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perseveringly appealed to, will often become revolted and 
shocked by the extremities which they themselves now parti- 
cipate in or connive at. They may be made to sicken of com- 
munities in which public sentiment, in its strongest form, allows 
slave women to lament in vain that they are parted from their lit- 
tle children, husbands, or other dear relatives; and permits the 
citizens to prosecute a trade, the staple of which may be, in part, 
their own offspring by female slaves. Zavw 7s the strongest form 
of public sentiment,—its substance and material is public senti- 
ment consolidated, defined and made authoritative. What un- 
seared conscience, in Virginia or the Carolinas, will dare look 
its public sentiment in the face. Like ostriches, hiding their 
heads in the sand, their casuists are ever disclaiming it—and 
there it is written in their law. Yet, although, in a genera! way, 
the mass of voters in the slave States are undoubtedly repre- 
sented by the politicians, it is questionable whether the latter, 
in the fanaticism of their adherence to the slave code with all 
its atrocities, do not quite overact their constituents’ dispositions 
and intentions. 

Further ; turning a special attention, in the next place, 
to citizens of the free States, it may first be observed that 
action with a conscious strength to make true principles effec- 
tive always must assist a clear discernment and strong appre- 
hension of those principles. Vigorous convictions, at least on 
subjects of action, require a motive as really as the will, al- 
though not so explicitly. This idea comes in aid of others al- 
ready urged to enforce the necessity of re-studying the consti- 
tution; now, especially, that the proceeding of the senate and the 
south, both in the matter and the manner of the Nebraska un- 
dertaking, has laid to rest all compromises of mere faith and 
a to repeal all compromises of mere legislation 
and left none untouched beyond the explicit compromises of the 
constitution. 

Again; an exposure of the means by which a small minority 
of slaveholders supplies the offices and directs the affairs and ex- 
penditures of the nation,—makes wars and treaties, and moulds 
the politics of the free States themselves,—may yet prevail to 
awaken a dull democracy to their degradation. It may even 
without a possibility of prevention, be made to reach a multitude 
of non-slaveholders in the south itself. The unquestionable na- 
tionality of the contest,—its character as a strife for free prin- 
ciples and institutions that are truly and equally indispensable 
to the south and to the north—should stand in the front, and 
mould the spirit of the contest; a nationality without com- 

VOL. XI. 30 
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promise, but, not the less, without ill will or passion, in the 
midst even of denunciation, if unavoidably evoked. 

Again ; to the standard opinions of American sages, all af. 
firming that slavery in the end will impoverish and demoralize 
any community, there must now be added the experience of its 
actual results, even away from its own peculiar localities ; its taxa- 
tions, through national extravagance and congressional debauch- 
ery ; its unsoundness of private commercial credit ; and its posi- 
tive antagonism to free labor. These actualities and the like, 
neither exaggerated nor extenuated, may be shown in figures and 
facts with an explicitness never heretofore attainable, and in 
= which will not fail to arrest the attention both of the mer- 
chant and the laborer. Moreover, the essential despotism of 
the plantation will disclose itself, more and more, to the less 
wealthy families and classes, and especially to naturalized citi- 
zens, who have already experienced the real nature of oppression, 
and who will comprehend that a popular despotism is of a quality 
to propagate itself, if not poaciet y up to an open national ye 
ism; lording it, in form as well as in fact, over their descendants. 

Still again ; an almost boundless area for bold, persevering 
and sagacious activity lies open in the field of home legislation. 
In-this the endeavor should be—not the half endeavor, as in’ 
times past, by commixtion with inferior topics—but the long 
and strong endeavor, to erect legislation in every free State to 
an attitude and tone of heaven-descended, never-dying liberty; 
and to obtain its correspondent utterance in the capitol, by more 
than now and then a senator or arepresentative, whose utterance 
speaks out the soul of Bunker hill and the history that origin- 
ated in the May Flower. 

These greatly difficult undertakings call for great encour age- 
ments; and such are not wanting. Te to instance one; there 
are at hand both the example and the preparation wrought out 
during an existing moral conflict, now far advanced to its con- 
summation, with a system entrenched like slavery in men’s pre- 
judices,—entering like that, into their habits and practice,—de- 
fended like that, by the aspirants of party,—and, equally with 
that, rooting itself in men’s passions, appetites, and cupidity. 
Our young men eT are not undisciplined in the field 
of moral endeavor ; but the associations for ‘ temperance’ could, 
at a moment’s warning, bring all their force into action as associ- 
ations for freedom. But another and yet stronger a 
ment exists in the all-pervading adverse influences which the 
public sentiment of civilized nations is throwing in the path of 
the slave power. So vitally is this ex eerie | that its lately 
deceased champion and arch-logician died with an exhortation 
on his lips, designed to rouse his fellow partisans to a more 
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vigorous defense of southern institutions From the lately con- 
tested fields of Texas and Missouri, now come two bold and 
strong defenders of public faith, in opposition to the Nebraska 
bill. The Mexican war, instigated by slavery for the enlarge- 
ment of its dominion, has turned toa barren sceptre in its grasp. 
The fugitive slave law has riveted attention upon the atro- 
cities it was meant to uphold, and indirectly given rise to pro- 
positions before more than one southern legislature, for import- 
ant relaxations or restrictions of thesystem. At last this Kansas 
and Nebraska bill, devised to forge new chains for yet unborn 
commonwealths, shivers at a blow the compromises which, 
more than all other influences united, have held in check the 
free principle and power. 

—It does more; it supplies a now to the NevER of irreso- 
lute dispositions. It unites classes and opinions that would 
have clashed under any other regimen. It merges all care for 
the Union in the deeper sentiment of self-preservation. It 
discloses that there are no limits to the aggressive purposes of 
the slave power ; that no faith will be kept, not even that of an 
ordinance enacted in perpetuity, and laid in the corner stone of 
aState at itsadmission. By repealing the Missouri compromise, 
it throws the free States back where they stood antecedently. to 
that compromise ; that is, upon the ground of uncompromising 
opposition to the admission of new slave States. In the intent 
of repealing a finality by new legislation, it morally dissolves 
the pledge relative to Texas, and all pledges of the past to the 
future, which are not written in the constitution. 

—The bill delivers over the fundamental constitutions of vast 
regions, yet to teem with population, to the chance decisions of 
a few first settlers. It provides counterpoises to the probable 
contingencies that make for freedom. Its passage will be met 
by a deeper indignation from the concomitants of its introduc- 
tion—the employment of northern agents in the work—the 
attempt to force it without deliberation—the executive influence 
exercised over codrdinate departments—the contempt offered 
in the Senate to the few defenders of good faith—and the sena- 
torial indignities to a citizen-like protest of the clergy in a 
matter that instantly concerns both citizenship and religion— 
and, more than all, by the affectation of salving a broken faith 
with the pretense of ‘an offer from the nort':.’ In all fairness, 
however, let it be conceded that, atsome special passages, indig- 
nation is tempered, if not smothered, by the ridiculous. As the 
vote is declared, Gov. Cass congratulates the Senate upon the 
triumph of ‘squatter sovereignty ;’ in due time, Mr. Toombs 
piously renders God thanksgiving for the rectitude of the sha 
which measures are assuming; and Mr. Mason offers felicita- 
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tions that agitation is at length quieted! Qwem Deus vult 
perdere——‘ the proverb is somewhat musty.’ 

In like manner as that attempt for dominion which the slave 
power put forth in the war with Mexico, deceived its expecta- 
tions, so this later and more convulsive grasp for territory, may 
turn to a yet more deep and lasting disappointment. It mayso 
turn by the very passage of the pending bill; and that it may, 
offers a consummation not only ‘ devoutly to be wished,’ but de- 
voutly to be promoted ; for it lies not beyond the agency of man. 
While the swarms of free population can, if they will, anticipate 
and outnumber slavery in its emigrations; the home-born spirit 
of freedom,—aroused, inspirited and united,— may both learn 
and teach new lessons from the constitution. In nothing, are 
politicians more astray, than in the conception that themselves 
embody the sentiment of majorities, and wield the masses by all- 
controlling political affinities. Northern leaders dream that they 
may sacrifice free labor to slave labor; forgetting that the sym- 
pathies of their constituents are with the former, where their 
treasures lie. The faith manifested by Messrs. Cass, Douglas 
and Toucey in the indifference of their supporters to the free 
principle seems, indeed, unhesitating an entire. They 
are ultra-calvinistic, in their acceptance of the doctrine of total 
depravity. But their dry orthodoxy overlooks the fact, that 
there may be elements of grace, where light has been abused 
comparatively little; and that, in the misdirected, as well as 
misrepresented many, there are streamlets of human feeling 
not evaporated and dried up by the heat of ambitious expecta- 
tions and appliances. 

At no day, probably, which men now living can call to mind, 
have the elements which stand prepared to act against slavery 
been so numerous, so strong, or in such readiness for union as at 
the present. The introduction of the Nebraska bill, the headway 
it has acquired, the agencies by which it was brought forward, and 
the circumstances which have surrounded it—all pointing with 
an unerring certainty to the dangerous character of a power at 
work in our political system—compel freemen to enquire, what 
shall be done to meet it? Unless there exist in the climate of 
our national affairs, stronger natural agencies to establish right 
and purge out evil than their meteorology has discovered, it is 
plain to them that newly formed agencies must supply the place, 
or clouds of gloom must overshadow our free institutions. Who 
shall create or arouse those agencies? The reply is; those who 
shall combine from among that multitude of minds, diffused 
through all our social system and constituting integral parts of the 
religious, the learned, and the industrial occupations, who stand 
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ever ready, likesentinels, at the call of truth, and for the public 

As, in great exigences, great actors arise to meet them, 
so, among the masses, mighty impulses are born of perilous oc- 
casions. But, above all things, truth must bear away the vic- 
tory,—truth in the principles adopted as the grounds of action, 
—truth in the men who carry out the measures,—and Trura 
enthroned with boundless Power and Wisdom, and ever bestow- 
ing strength and final triumph on its faithful, although humble 
human instruments. 


Arr. VL—PROF. SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


History of the Apostolic Church ; with a General Introduction 
to Church History. By Purr Scuarr, . in the 
Theological Seminary, at Mercersburg, Pa. anslated by 
Epwarp D. Yromans. New York: C. Scribner, 1852. 


We have already commended this book to = atten- 


tion, but we desire to say more for it than we had time to say 
in our last number. In more respects than one this massive 
volume is a new phenomenon in the theological literature of 
our country, and may be taken as another indication of a new 
era in the history of American theology. 

Professor Schaff is an American citizen, a professor in an 
American college; and yet he is, in one sense, a foreigner. His 
beok is an American book, written by one who is now no more 
a stranger and a foreigner, but a fellow-citizen, written too, not 
in a foreign land, but on our own soil, and for the immediate 
use of theological students and scholars in the United States ; 
and yet, as now offered to the American public, and incor- 
porated with our theological literature, it is “translated.” The 
author’s mother-tongue is not English but German. His train- 
ing, from first to last, was {in the schools and universities of the 
Teutonic fatherland. His work therefore, was, fitly enough, 
written in the German language; and the first edition, though 
issued from an American press, (Mercersburg, 1851,) was oa 
lished more for a German than an American circulation. In 
that form it obtained the high commendation of the few theolog- 
ical scholars among us to whom German and English are al- 
most equally familiar, and its character was certified by the 
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most favorable notices from learned men in Europe. This 
translation from the original edition brings the work into its 
proper place, as the offering of a naturalized American theolo- 
gian to the advancement of Christian learning and of Christian 
truth in a county, which, in his expectation, “ is destined to be 
the main theatre of the future history of the world and of the 
Church.’ 

Among the earliest colonists in the asylum opened by Will- 
iam Penn for the oppressed and persecuted of all the world, 
were a few Quakers from Germany. These were followed, at 
no distant interval, by larger bodies of other persecuted sects, 
Memnonists, Moravians, Dunkers, Scheentlian, who found 
in the Quaker commonwealth peace, liberty, and the legiti- 
mate rewards of industry. Thus Pennsylvania became dimly 
known in Germany, and, emigration having once begun, it was 
a natural result that the two great ecclesiastical bodies of Ger- 
man Protestantism, the Lutheran and the Reformed, were 
represented at an early period by numerous settlements and 
churches in the cosmopolitan colony of William Penn. Differ- 
ence of language separated the churches of the German settle- 
ments from the assimilating and quickening influence of inter- 
course with the English-speaking churches of like faith and 
order in that and in the other colonies, while barriers of an- 
other sort separated them from the churches of their father- 
land. It is not strange, then, that the German element in the 
population of Pennsylvania, and wherever else a few German 
emigrants were settled, was almost entirely inactive. The 
German counties had a well-known weight in the politics of 
the “key-stone State ;” their hardy industry and careful accu- 
mulation contributed to the increase of the national wealth; 
but no appreciable influence from them entered into the for- 
mation of public opinion elsewhere, nor had the Anglo-Ameri- 
can mind, with all its restless activity, much influence upon 
them. 

At last, under the influence of republican institutions, and of 
yh with that common nationality, which in this country 
slowly but surely swallows up all diversities of lineage and of 
language, the German churches of Pennsylvania and the 
neighboring States, began to move in the mighty current of 
American progress. The distinction of Lutheran and Reformed, 
which was imported with the original emigration, had been 
perpetuated in the arrangements for the confederation of con- 
zregations in larger ecclesiastical bodies. The Evangelical 
Tat eran Church in the United States, has its General Synod, 
with the Augsburg Confession for its standard of orthodoxy. 
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The German Reformed Church is divided, not into two sects, 
but into two geographically separated bodies, each managing 
its own affairs in its own synod, and both holding for their 
“form of sound words,” the Heidelberg Catechism. Between 
the “ jynod of the German Reformed Church in the United 
States,” and the more recently constituted “Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in Ohio, and adjacent States,” there is 
a full ecclesiastical communion, though not a formal union. 
The relations between them are not like the relations between 
the two ecclesiastical bodies, each of which styles itself “the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” and which, while holding the same doctri- 
nal standards, and the same form of government, are each to 
the other as Mount Gerizim to Jerusalem. The two codrdinate 
German bodies recognize each other’s acts; each sends dele- 
gates to the meetings of the other, but they are mutually inde- 
pendent, as the (Congregational) General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, is independent of the General Association of Michi- 
gan. Some other German bodies of churches might be men- 
tioned, that are contributing their part to evangelize the great 
and rapidly increasing emigration from Germany, into our 
Western States—an emigration in which there is a perilous in- 
fusion not only of ignorance and religious error, but of the 
grossest infidelity. Of the Rationalist congregations and clergy, 
nothing need be said. 

A little more than thirty years ago, neither the Lutheran 
Church, nor the Reformed, had made any adequate arrange- 
ments for the education of its ministry. Perhaps the earliest 
indication that the time had come for the churches of German 
origin to “arise and shine,” and to make themselves felt as a 
distinct force in the Christian civilization of this new world, 
may be found in the movements that began to be made soon 
after the year 1820, to provide those German churches with an 
educated native ministry of their own. The Lutherans were 
first in the movement. Their theological Seminary at  ‘ 
burg, in southern Pennsylvania, was opened in 1825. e 
Seminary of the German Reformed church, was commenced 
about the same time at Carlisle, was soon afterwards removed 
to York, and was established at Mercersburg, (a few miles west 
of Gettysburg,) in 1834. More recently, the Western Synod 
have established a seminary for themselves at Tiffin, in northern 
Ohio. To each of these seminaries, a preparatory school was 
indispensable, and in each instance, the preparatory school has 
grown into a college, with a full course of liberal studies. A 
ew months ago Marshall College, which had been founded at 
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Mercersburg, as a nursery to the seminary there, was removed 
to the old German city of Lancaster; certain ancient endow- 
ments (the result of an abortive effort to establish a college for 
the special benefit of the German Pennsylvanians, some seventy 
years ago) were added to its funds; and it tommenced a new 
career, under a new character, with the somewhat grandiloquent 
but purely American name of Franklin and Marshall College. 

Happily for our country and for the world, this new evangel- 
ical life in the churches of the old German emigration, became 
active, and the arrangements which it has organized for its own 
preservation and diffusion, were in operation, before the present 
outpouring of European emigration towards the United States 
began. It is more in relation to the multitudes of Germans 
continually arriving in this country, than in relation to the 
pages ang eg few descendants of the ancient emigration ; it 
is more in relation to the myriads who are planting themselves 
in all the States and territories of the West, than in relation to 
the Germano-American population of southern Pennsylvania 
and its vicinity—that the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
the German Reformed, have their chief importance. Them- 
selves American, native-American, as truly as the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England, the Presbyterians of New York, the 
Episcopalians of Virginia, or the Baptists of Kentucky ; and 
yet retaining, to a great extent, their German language, their 
German manners and traditions, and their filial interest in the 
fatherland of their race, they have a definite and special work, 
which will ere long be coéxtensive with the Union. It is not, 
indeed to be expected that all the Germans migrating to the 
United States will, of course, be connected here with German 
churches. As they become Americans, they and their chil- 
dren will be fused, ecclesiastically and religiously, as well as 
in all other respects, with the American people. The old 
Dutch family names are not found exclusively in the congrega- 
tions of the Reformed Dutch Church. Among the descendants 
of the honest and honored burghers of New Amsterdam, there 
are hosts of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregational- 
ists; and, on the other hand, the Dutch churches, ‘so called, 
are constantly losing their distinctive character, as Scotchmen 
and New Englanders increase and multiply, not only among 
the worshipers, but in the consistories tal in the pulpits. So 
it is already, to some extent, and so it will be to a much 
greater extent, with the Germans. But so long as the migra- 
tion of Germans to this country shall continue, or differences of 
origin shall not have been wholly obliterated from the tradi- 
tions and sympathies of the American people, the German 
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churches, Lutheran and Reformed, will have their flistinct ex- 
istence, their own institutions, and their own distinctive work. 
Of the two great branches of German Protestantism in this 
country, the Lutheran is, we believe, the more considerable in 
the number of its congregations and of its ministers, and the 
more thoroughly Americanized in its spirit and movements. 
Lutheranism in the old world has something of a prelatical 
character and tendency, and is marked with something like a 
love of liturgical form and pomp in worship. But Lutheran- 
ism in the United States ap ears to have little sympathy with 
relacy, or with ceremonial formalism. Inasmuch as its descent 
is not counted from Calvin or Geneva—its symbolical books 
being not only older than the Westminster Assembly, but 
older than the appearance of Calvin as a leader in the Refor- 
mation—it natthar bears the odium, nor is in any manner 
= for the defense, of the five points of doctrine known as 
Jalvinism. Evangelical in doctrine, without being bound: to 
prove its conformity to Calvinistic standards, it bears some 
resemblance to Methodism, not only in its general tone of doe- 
trine, but in its zeal, and in the character of its measures for the 
revival of religion. The Reformed Church, on the other hand, 
especially in the old or eastern synod, is more German in its 
tone, more conservative in its habits and tendencies ; more dis- 
posed to insist on a close conformity to its ancient standards, 
and to keep up whatever of the liturgical element has descended 
to it from its ancient reformers; more ready to find for itself 
some distinctive doctrinal position ; more jealous of Methodistic 
and Puritan influences. ese two pod, a mer fe bodies are, 
both of them, rising continually into greater importance. 
Their growth seems to keep pace, in some measure, with the 
— of our native and naturalized German population. 
ey are enlarging and perfecting their institutions ; they are 
pursuing their home missionary enterprises; they are acting 
on their own public by the agency of books and periodicals in 
English and in German. Unless some unexpected ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution shall intervene, it will not be strange if, in a 
few years, the German Reformed Church shall have far out- 
stripped the venerable Reformed Dutch Church, with all the 
advantages which that community now has in its corporate and 
individual wealth, in its historic honors, in the dignity and 
learning of its ministry, in the intelligence and culture of its 

ms and in its metropolitan centre. 
t fell to the lot of the German Reformed Church, in organ- 


izing its seminary and college at Mercersburg, to have for pro- 
fessors two men, whose mutual and joint influence has deter- 
VOL. XI. 
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mined thus far the character of its institutions, and the distine- 
tive complexion and tendency of its theology. Professor Nevin 
is an American, of Scotch descent, nu in the traditions of 
old-school Calvinism, and professionally educated at Prince- 
ton in the theology of the PresbyterianSeminary there. With 
him was associated a young but eminent German scholar, who 
had been a professor in his native country, but having uttered 
himself too freely on political subjects, had found it nec 

to become an exile at the age of twenty-five. Professor Rauch 
was a man of genius, as well as of learning. Versed in the 
many systems of philosophy which are indigenous to his native 
land, and to the exposition of which our narrow and stubborn 
English language is almost absolutely incompetent, his truly 
German mind could not adapt itself to the arid and superficial 
method of Locke, and of the Scottish and American philoso- 
phers. His “ Psychology,” which was first published in 1840, 
and the second edition of which, revised by himself, appeared 
just after his lamented death in 1841, was one of the earliest 
attempts to familiarize American readers with German modes 
of thought on such subjects. What effect Professor Rauch, 
with his genius and his learning, had on the mental develop- 
ment of his colleague—whether it was under his influence that 
the Scotch Presbyterian, with his Princeton training, became 
the most uncompromising of American Germanizers—it is not 
for us to infer. But since his association with Professor Rauch, 
at Mercersburg, Professor Nevin, who had previously been an 
instructor in the Presbyterian Seminary at Alleghany, has 
been more mystically and unintelligibly German than if he 
had been born on the Rhine, and had studied under Hegel and 
Schelling. 

After the decease of Professor Rauch, the Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church wisely determined to strengthen itself, 
by bringing over from Germany, for the supply of the vacancy, 
some theologian whose gifts and whose celebrity might make 
the Seminary at Mercersburg one of the centres of —— 
opinion and discussion for the whole country. A special depu 
tation was sent across the Atlantic to invite the eloquent 
Krummacher, and to urge his acceptance of the call. Dr. 
Krummacher could not . persuaded; but, in his stead, Pro- 
fessor Schaff, upon the recommendation of Neander and others, 
received the invitation and consented to accept it. We honor 
him tor the sacrifice which he made. It was no small sacrifice 
to give up the prospects that were brightening before him, when, 
in answer to that call, he went from Berlin to Mercersburg— 
from the intellectual life of a Prussian university, with all its 
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chances of promotion and of royal patronage—to the retirement 
of a little American college, and a seminary with a hand- 
ful of theological students, in an obscure village of Pennsy]- 
vania. The man who could make that sacrifice for the sake of 
identifying himself with the — of Christianity in Amer- 
ica, shows something of the heroic rn and we greet him as 
our countryman. our opinion, all the churches owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Synod of the German Reformed Church, for 
having made such a man an American, and for having given 
us the privilege of knowing that the foremost of living Church 
historians, the Neander of his own generation, is not a foreign- 
er, but a fellow-citizen of our own. 

Professor Schaff came to the United States ten years ago, a 
learned, weer — pp ; a Christian rome a ~ 
speech an ought, yet utterly void of sympathy wi e 
rationalism and infidelity which have had souls m influence 
in the universities and the churches of his native land. Of 
course, he knew America, and all the distinctive features of 
American life, only as an untraveled scholar knows a foreign 
land and a foreign — Of our theological science, in par- 
ticular, and our indigenous systems of theological doctrine, he 
could hardly be expected to hold quite as respectful an opinion 
as is held oe many American doctors. It is not strange that 


his first appearance before the American public—his inaugural 


discourse, expanded into the dimensions of a volume, and trans- 
lated into English, with introduction, notes, and appendix, by 
Professor Nevin ve offense and alarm to many, who are 
not willing that a German should be a German, or should be- 
tray at all his German constitution and culture. As freely as 
if he had been reading a lecture at Berlin, he dared to have 
= of his own on theological questions, and, indeed, a 
whole system of thinking quite foreign to the habits of our 
American theology. Of course, all who are alarmed at new 
things, were alarmed, so far as that publication (“The Principle 
of Fyctistention ”) fell under their notice. Romanizing tend- 
encies were discovered by jealous eyes, where there was in 
reality little more than a recognition of the historic continuity 
of Christ’s visible kingdom among men, from the beginning to 
the present day ; or, what is the same thing, a recognition of 
the Catholic Church, before the Reformation, as a subject of 
church history. 

It was probably somewhat unfortunate for Prof. Schaff in re- 
spect to his standing and influence in this country, that the office 
of introducing him to America, and America to him, devolved 
so much on Prof. Nevin. By lineage and original constitution, 
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as well as by early training, Dr. Nevin is Scotch. The German 
element is in him not by nature, but by inoculation, and his wri- 
tings, so far as we have studied them, (“‘ The Mystical Presence,” 
for example,) are overloaded with it, as if he were determined 
to be as Gomen as possible. There is something of the Scotch 
acrimony in his nature; he loves to have an antagonist upon 
whom he can deal right earnest blows. His antagonists are 
never moderately out of the way, he abhors their errors, and 
does not hesitate to charge them with “ profane abuse,” “ ecclesi- 
astical infidelity,” and such like sins, when he finds them incor- 
rigible. When he went over to his present ecclesiastical 
relations, he carried with him the spirit of an old-school Pres- 
byterian ; and instead of rising to a genial, loving, catholic view 
of the one Church of Christ in these United States, he only 
found, as by instinct, a new sectarian position. Instead of giv- 
ing himself : to the service of the one Church, and laboring to 
heal its divisions, and to develop its spiritual unity into full 
consciousness and visible manifestation, he very naturally looked 
about him to find, or to make, the sectarian peculiarities by 
which the German Reformed Church, might be distinguished 
from all other Protestant communities. “Thus “ Puritanism,” 
used as the common designation of all the Fnglish-langu 

Churches not Episcopal, began to be a convenient term of dis- 
paragement, implying we know not what of “ one-sidedness” 
and “ subjectivity ;” and Princeton itself, when put in compari- 
son with Mercersburg, was found to be erroneous, a fountain 
of blundering and harmful opinions, completely Puritan in its 
stand-point, and not much better than Andover or New Haven. 
With such a friend at his right hand, to make him acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical and religious condition of America, and 
to put him into communication with the American churches, 
it was a matter of course for Prof. Schaff to misunderstand, 
and to be misunderstood in return. If, instead of being shut 
up in Mercersburg, he could have been in habits of free and 
friendly intercourse with intelligent Christian men in all parts 
of the country, and of all denominations, his position among 
American theologians, and his influence for the advancement 
of our common Christianity, would have been far better from 
the first. Yet in no case would it have been possible for aman 
like him, with an intellectual constitution and culture, a habit 
and system of thought, a freedom of inquiry and of utterance, 
all so thoroughly German, to escape unfriendly censure. Minds 
narrow by the force of sectarian sympathies, could not but be 
alarmed at a phenomenon so far beyond their comprehension. 
Had his “ Principle of Protestantism” been written and pub- 
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lished at Berlin, and translated at Princeton or New York—had 
his “ Vindication of Historical Development ” first appeared in 
the Studien und Kritiken, and been translated for the Biblio- 
theca Sacra—there might have been no more alarm than is pro- 
duced by translations ftom Tholuck and Neander. But to have 
an American professor speaking and printing such things, was 
another matter, and positively alarming to the timidly conserva- 
tive. 

In the great work now given to the public, the author is still 
Premio German, as he ever will be, and as he must be in 
order to do the distinct work to which the Head of the Church 
has called him ; but he shows, if we mistake not, the effect of 
his ten years naturalization in America. The use of the En- 
glish language in daily discourse, and as an organ of thought, 
seems to have modified in some degree his style of composition 
and his habit of thinking. His work will be found to Rees an 
interest and a charm for the American or English reader, which 
no production of a merely German mind, in any department of 
theological learning, could have. Its thoroughness of original 
investigation, its unaffected familiarity with the highest sources 
of the history, as well as with what has been derived from 
those sources by other learned investigators, and its underlying 
philosophy of the nature and functions of church history— 
are eminently German ; while, at the same time, its general 
clearness of conception and representation, its rich vein of com- 
mon sense, and its practical as well as earnest religious spirit, 
are indications of its American nativity. 

We havesaid enough in the way of commendation. Those 
of our readers who look to us for an opinion on the question 
whether the book is worth its price to a student or a clergy- 
man who can buy only a few tia at the most, will under- 
stand what we think of that question. On the church history 
of the first century, there is no book in the English language, 
so thorough, so full, so readable, and at the same time so satis- 
factory on the whole. All this, however, does not mean that 
in our judgment the work is unexceptionable. Few books, not 
included in the canon of inspired scripture, are wholly unex- 
ceptionable, if the author dares to think for himself or does 
anything to waken and stimulate thought in his readers. 

at part of the present volume which has seemed to us most 
liable to censure, is the second chapter of the “ General Intro- 
duction.” In the first chapter, the author has inquired into the 
true idea of history in general; in the second, he defines and 
describes the Church, by way of preparation for his subsequent 
exposition of the distinct province and aims of Church History. 
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His view of what the Church is, and of its relation to Christi- 
anity and to salvation, is so exceedingly unlike all English and 
American conceptions of the same subject, that few will be able 
to reconcile it with the accepted orthodoxy of Protestantism. 
It is by no means the same with the Romanist theory, or with 
that of the Oxford Tracts ; if it were, any reader could easil 

understand it and might safely reject it. Yet most readers will 
be likely to confound it with that well-known theory of organ- 
ized church-unity, and of tradition as a supplemen and co- 
ordinate rule of faith, which, variously modifi is fundamen- 


tal both to Roman Catholic and to Anglo-Catholic theology. 

It is difficult to condense or sum up the statements of such a 
writer, on such a subject, without doing him some injustice. 
We therefore = the section, entitled “The Idea of the 

e slightest possible abridgment : 


Church,” with 


“Christianity exists, not merely as something subjective in single pious indi- 
viduals, but also as an objective, organized, visible society, as a ede 0, 
Christ on earth, or as a church. The church is in part a pedagogic institution 
to train men for heaven, and, as such, destined to pass away in its present form 
when the salvation shall be completed; in part, the everlasting communion of 
the redeemed, both on earth and in heaven. In the first view, as a visible 
organization, it embraces all who are baptized, whether in the Greek, or Roman, 
or Protestant communion. It contains, therefore, many hypocrites and unbe- 
lievers, who will never be entirely separated from it until the end of the 
world. ...The true essence of the church, however, the eternal communion of 
saints, consists only of the regenerate and converted, who are united by a liv- 
ing faith with Christ, their Head, and, through him, with one another. 

“Though the church is a society of men, x* it is by no means on that ac- 
count a production of men, [like what we call a voluntary association. ]. . . .Itis 
founded by God himself, through Christ, through his incarnation, his life, his 
sufferings, his death and resurrection, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost for 
his own glory, and the redemption of the world. For this very reason the 

of hell itself can never prevail against it. It is the ark of Christianity, 
out of which there is 10 salvation; the channel of the continuous revelation 
of the triune God and the powers of eternal life. 

“St. Paul calls the church the body of Christ, and believers the members of 
this body. As a body in general, the church is an organic union of many 
members, which have, indeed, different gifts and callings, yet are pervaded 
by the same life-blood, ruled by the same head, animated by the same 
soul, all working together towards the same end. [See 1 Corinthians xii and 
xiv.] As the body of Christ, the church is the dwelling-place of Christ, in 
which he exerts all the powers of his theanthropic life, and also the organ, 
through which he acts upon the world as Redeemer ; as the soul manifests its 
activity only through the body in which it dwells. The Lord, therefore, 
through the Holy Ghost, is present in the church, in all its ordinances and 
means of grace, especially in the Word and Sacraments; present, indeed, in 2 
mystical, invisible, incomprehensible way, but none the less really, efficiently, 
and manifestly present, in his complete theanthropic person. ‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am /,—not merely my spirit, or 
my word, or my influence, but my son—‘in the midst of them.’ (Matt. 
xviii, 20.) ‘Lo, J am with you,’—the representatives of the whole body oi 
saints—‘alway, even unto the end of the world.’ (Matt. xviii, 20.) Hence 
Paul calls the Church the ‘ fullness of Him that filleth all in all.’ (Eph. i, 23.) 
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“We may justly say, therefore, that the church is the continuation of the 
life and work of Christ upon earth, though never, indeed, so far as men in their 
present state are concerned, without a mixture of sin and error. In the 
church, the Lord is Ss born anew in the hearts of believers, through 
the Holy Ghost, who reveals Christ to us, and appropriates his work and mer- 
its to the individual soul. In the church, the Lord speaks words of truth and 
consolation to fallen man. In and through her he heals the sick, raises the 
dead, distributes the heavenly manna, gives himself as spiritual food to the 
hungry soul. In her are repeated his sufferings and death; and in her,-too, 
are continually celebrated anew his resurrection and ascension, and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost. In her militant state, like her Head in the days 
of his humiliation, she bears the form of a servant. She is hated, despised and 
mocked by the ungodly world. But from this lowly form beams forth a 
divine radiance, ‘ the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.’ In her womb must we be born again of incorruptible seed; from 
her breast must we be nourished unto spiritual life. For she is the Lamb’s 
bride, the dwelling of the Holy Ghost, the temple of the living God, ‘ the pillar 
and ground of the truth.’ ose ancient maxims: Qui ecclesiam non habet 
matrem, Deum non habet rem; and Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, though per- 
verted by the church of Rome, and applied in a carnal and contracted sense 
to herself as the church, are yet perfectly correct when we refer them not sim- 

ly to a particular denomination, but to the holy catholic church, the mystical 
dy of Christ, the spiritual Jerusalem, ‘which is the mother of us all.’ (Gal. 
iv, 26.) For since Christ, as Redeemer, is to be found neither in Heathenism, 
nor in Judaism, nor in Islamism, but only in the church, the fundamental 
proposition, ‘Out of Christ no salvation,’ necessarily includes the other, ‘No 
salvation out of the church.’ This, of course, does not imply, that mere exter- 
nal connection with it is, of itself, sufficient for salvation ; but simply that sal- 
vation is not divinely guaranteed out of the Christian church. There are 
thousands of church-members who are not vitally united to Christ, and who 
will, therefore, be finally lost ; but there are no real Christians anywhere, who 
are not, at the same time, members of Christ’s mystical body, and as such con- 
nected with some branch of his visible kingdom on earth. Church-membership 
is not the principle of salvation—which is Christ alone—but the necessary - 
tion of it; because it is the divinely appointed means of bringing the man into 
contact with Christ and all his benefits.” 


Now, what is Prof. Schaff’s “idea of the Church?” How 
are we, with only our New England common sense, to under- 
stand all this ? at does it amount to? Not happening to 
have the German copy before us, we cannot say what light we 
might get on the interpretation of here and there a word, by 
seeing what it was as the author wrote it in his own language ; 
but are obliged to presume that the translator has done abso- 
lute justice to his original text. Let us try, then, what approx- 
imation we can wakes in this way, to a clear conception of 
our author’s “ idea of the Church.” 

“ Christianity,” he tells us, “ exists not merely as something 
subjective in single pious individuals, but also as an objective, 
organized, visible society, as a kingdom of Christ on earth, or 
asa church.” The history of Christianity, then, must needs be 
the history of an objective, organized, visible society, in a 
word, church history. Let us revolve this a little in our minds. 
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In one sense, Christianity exists in the Scriptures. This is 
held by Prof. Schaff as distinctly and as firmly as by any 
other Protestant. ve is a religion, the absolute reli- 
gion ; and, considered in its objective grounds, as a divine rev- 
elation of religious truth and duty, it is to be found in its own 
inspired records. “The revealed word of Christ,” says our 
author, “is eternal truth and the absolute rule of faith and 
practice, which the Christian world can never transcend. The 
doctrine of an improvement on Biblical Christianity, of an ad- 
vance on the part of men beyond revelation, or beyond Christ 
himself, is entirely rationalistic and unchristian.” e history 
of Christianity, in this sense, if any one should undertake to 
write it, would be simply the literary and bibliographical his- 
tory of the sacred volume. 

n another sense, Christianity exists in the heart, and lives in 
the life, of every individual Christian. In proportion as a man 
is a Christian man in his thoughts, affections, aims, and 
actions, he is a living instance of Christianity. The principles, 
the facts, the great truths and motives of the Divine revelation 
contained in the Scriptures, and concentered in the person of 
Christ, exist in him, by the work and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. They are the elements of his character, as distinguished 
from the character of the merely natural man; they are identi- 
fied with the springs and vital forces of his activity ; they live 
in his life ; they modify his whole existence ; they ennoble and 
elevate his being into a participation of the Divine nature. 
Christianity, in this sense, is the distinctive life—spiritual and 
moral, interior and outward—of a Christian man. It is the 
Christianness of a true believer, who, being in Christ, has be- 
come a new creature. Christianity, taken in this sense, has its 
= in the individual mind, its growth, its limitations 
and imperfections, and its consummation. In this point of 
view, the history of Christianity is simply the recorded expe- 
rience and activity of an individual believer. 

At the same time it must be remembered, that there are not 
as many Christianities as there are individual Christians, but in 
them all there is only one Christianity. All the varieties of 
manifestation which it assumes, in its connection with individ- 
ual character and experience, are only one and the same thing, 
variously modified by combination. There are various intel- 
lectual and moral capacities, various degrees and modes of cul- 
ture, various infirmities and errors, various idiosyncrasies of 
mind and of body, in and through which Christianity manifests 
itself to consciousness and to observation, under all the varie- 
ties of individual character. The Christianity which exists in 
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Paul, and that which exists in Peter, diverse as they are in 
manifestation and expression, are not two, but one. So the 
Christianity of Luther and that of Melancthon—the Christian- 
ity of Justin Martyr and that of Thomas a Kempis—the Chris- 
tianity of Fenelon or Pascal, and that of Edwards or Brainerd 
—is one thing, one living essence; as human nature, under 
all the modifications of barbarism and civilization, and of 
national or individual character, is one, and not many. In 
this view, Christianity, taking its origin from the personal life 
of the Redeemer, “God manifest in the flesh,” and beginning 
its work and progress in the first effusion of the Holy Spirit of 
promise, but immediately modified by coming into inevitable 
combination with human infirmities and errors, as well as with 
the distinctive elements of national and individual character, 
has its vicissitudes, its conflicts, its growth. It gradually emer- 
ges from the enveloping folds of ignorance, prepossession, false 
philosophy, enthusiasm, fanaticism, or superstition. It has its 
periods of declension and corruption, and of revival and purifi- 
cation, while it is slowly working itself into the universal life 
of humanity; but it is never extinguished. The history of 
Christianity, thus understood, is the history of that one living 
force, the Christian life, peeareng and extending itself by 
continued growth and reproduction. 


There is yet another view. Christianity is not merely a system 


of sublime truths and ethical rules, but a religion, “the absolute 
religion.” As such, it is and must be a social thing. It is only 
one of the most obvious facts in the natural history of man, 
that the religious element or yo in human nature is pre- 
éminently social, binding men to each other in society, demand- 
ing the existence of society as a prime condition of its own free 
development and exercise, blending itself with all the sym- 
pathies and duties of every human relation, and spontaneously 
uttering itself in word and omens acts of visible homage to 
the invisible. Thus regarded, the Christian religion, that t 
historic reality, ever struggling to become the all-controlling 
force in the progress of humanity, “ exists not merely as some- 
thing subjective in single pious individuals, but also as an ob- 
jective society.” It is not merely and exclusively a thing of 
individual experience, having no existence exterior to those in- 
dividual minds in which the experience takes place. It is not 
merely a Divine and vital force, perpetuating and extending 
itself by a continual reproduction and growth, and acting, 
through believing souls upon the unbelieving world. In its 
essential nature, as the true religion, it must have existence as 
a society. In its nature, as = restoration of communion be- 
VOL. XI. 3 
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tween men and God, it must needs constitute, formally or infor- 
mally, visibly or invisibly, a real fellowship of believers and 
worshipers, a kingdom of God on earth, a general assembly and 
church of the first-born whose names are written in heaven. 
Christianity, then, by its own nature, tends to become an 
“organized and visible society.” It is not made a society by 
the effect of an organization imposed upon it from without; 
but, being a society, its organization is a matter of course. So 
civil society belongs to universal human nature; it exists 
wherever men exist in natural human relations; and it is soci- 
ety preéxisting, at least in logical order, that constitutes and 
organizes the state—not the organized state that constitutes 
society. As the individual Christian longs for religious fellow- 
ship, longs to impart his spiritual gifts, — for union with 
fellow-worshipers, longs for coéperation in his endeavors to 
serve Christ ; so, wherever there are Christians, the nature of 
their religion, the law of the “spirit of life, in Christ Jesus,” 
leads them to mutual recognition, to mutual encouragement and 
helpfulness, to codperation, and thus to definite arrangements, 
and a distribution of duties and functions with reference to 
these ends. Christianity, therefore, wherever it exists, becomes 
a church, an organized and visible religious society, by the law 
of its own nature, just as humanity, wherever it exists, becomes, 
by the law of its nature, an organized civil society. Wherever 
Christianity exists, it will have its distribution of duties and 


functions among Christians. It will have, under one —_— 


tion or another, its elders or ofticers—its overseers and its dea- 
cons—its teachers and spiritual guides, on the one hand, giv- 
ing themselves to the word of God and to prayer; and, (more 
or less distinguishable from them,) its het ers, on the other 
hand, who cooperate in other ways for the advancement of the 
common interest. 

It was with a Divine prescience of his own work, that our 
Lord gave to his disciples, at the beginning, the two symbolical 
institutions of his religion. He designed that the Gospel should 
be offered to men, not only in words of human speech, written 
or spoken, but also in visible symbols implying the communion 
of the saints. Instead of all inflexible “ constitutions,” “ forms 
of government,” “canons,” “ ordinals,” and the like, he gave 
two simple precepts: “This do in remembrance of me,” and 
“ Go teach all nations, baptizing them.” In giving these two 
precepts, he ordained and determined that there should be a 
fellowship of his disciples, and that Christianity should be a 
society, instead of being merely a revelation or a personal ex- 
perience. The symbolical washing was to represent forever 
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that Divine renovation and cleansing, that newness of life b 
the Holy Spirit, which is the aim and result of the Gospel. 
The symbolical eating and drinking, in remembrance of Christ, 
at the table where he, invisibly present, is the master of the 
feast, was to set forth before men, in a visible form, the fact of the 
redemption of sinners by the humiliation and self-sacrifice of 
the Son of God. These symbolica! institutions made Christian- 
ity a visibly distinct religion ; they brought it into sight as a 
religious society. It was by virtue of these significant institu- 
tions that “ the holy universal church,” and “the communion 
of saints,” became, not matters of speculation and inference 
only, but objective realities, the recognition of which was in- 
separable from, the Christian faith. 

ere can be, therefore, no adequate history of the Christian 
religion, which is not church history, or the history of Christi- 
anity as a visible and self-organizing society. On the other 
hand, the history of the church, properly understood, cannot be 
written on the hypothesis that the organization constitutes the 
church, or on the hypothesis that the church, with some cer- 
tain organization, is Christianity itself, instead of being a pro- 
duct and growth of Christianity—perhaps the diseased and dis- 
torted growth of corrupted Christianity. In physiology, it is not 
the bodily organization that makes the life ; but it is the soul, the 
invisible and vital force, that makes the body. So it is not the 
arrangement and distribution of religious functions, in a word, 
the organization, that makes the holy, universal church and the 
communion of the saints; but it is the communion of the 
saints and the holy universal church which requires, necessi- 
tates, and puts forth the organization. Church history, prop- 
erly written, is the history, not of a mere body mechanically 
organized, but of a living soul, itself an organizing force. 

Such is our view of the proposition, that “ Christianity exists 
not merely as something subjective in single pious individuals, 
but also as an objective, organized, visible society, as a king- 
dom of Christ on earth, or as a church.” Giving it this exege- 
sis, we adopt it with all our hearts. But we cannot receive, 
without exception and much limitation, some of the subordinate 
statements in the section above quoted. For example: 

“ As a visible organization, the church embraces all who are 
baptized, whether in the Greek, or Roman, or Protestant com- 
munion.” Perhaps we ought not to interpret this language as 
intended to measure exactly both the extent and the limit of 
the visible church, or of Christianity as the visible kingdom of 
Christ on earth. But if the author is to be unders in that 
way, we must express our dissent. Admitting that the word 
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church may be used to signify the te of all Christians, 
as distinguished from Jews, Pagans, Ebitenshien Mormons, 
prof infidels, and the like, why is the definition framed as 
if for the purpose of excluding large portions of the nominally 
Christian world? If all who are baptized in the Greek com- 
munion are to be recognized as included in the visible Catholic 
Church, why should not the definition be so framed as to 
include also all who are baptized in the remaining fragments of 
the old Oriental or Syrian Church? The Armenian patriarch 
at Constantinople is no less worthy than the Greek patriarch at 
the same metropolis, to be recognized as a functionary in the 
visible kingdom of Christ. e Nestorians of Persia are 
every way as Christians as the Maronites of Mount Leb- 
anon. Why then should the fact that the former are not in 
the Greek communion be regarded as excluding them from the 
universal church? And why should the fact that the latter have 
been induced to acknowledge by treaty the supremacy of the 
Pope, be regarded by a protestant writer, as bringing them 
into the enclosure of visible and organized Christianity? But 
besides, are there no Christians who have never been baptized 
at all? If an earnest believer, who finds no sufficient warrant 
for infant baptism, does nevertheless “ bring up his children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” srith many prayers, 


as well as with a teaching, is not his a Christian house- 


hold? Are his children any less Christians than those of some 
ungodly Englishman, whose children have been regularly 
“christened” by the fox-hunting vicar of the parish? Were 
not Elizabeth Fry, and her brother John Joseph Gurney, Chris- 
tians? Are the boundaries of the visible universal church so 
arranged as to exclude them, and at the same time to inciude 
such Christians as the emperor of the French, the king of 
Naples, and the queen of Spain ¢ 
the church, says our author, “is the channel of the continu- 
ous revelation of the triune God and the powers of eternal life.” 
It is “ the dwelling place of Christ, in which he exerts all the 
powers of his theanthropic life.” It is “ the continuation of 
the life and work of Christ u earth.” Perhaps we are 
misled by the air of mysticism which the language of this whole 
section carries with it—perhaps such language is clearer to 
others than to us; but we cannot suppress the fear that 
like these will be understood by most readers in the 
sense which Oxford and Rome attach to language of similar 
purport. We hold, devoutly, the perpetual presence of Christ 
with his true disciples, and thus with the church as made up of 
believing souls—his real presence not only as the omnipresent 
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God, but as the — and reigning Saviour. Does our author 
mean more than this¢ When he speaks of the church as inclu- 
ding all who are baptized, whether in the Greek, Roman, or 
Protestant communion, and tells us that this objective, organ- 
ized, visible society, is “the channel of a continuous revelation,” 
and is “ the continuation of the life and work of Christ,” does 
he mean that “ the powers of Christ’s theanthropic life” are ex- 
erted in “ the holy synod ” of the Russian empire, more than in 4 
“Friends’ yearly meeting?” Does he mean that there is any 
continuous revelation of the triune God—any mystical, “but none 
the less real, efficient and manifest ” presence of Christ’s “ com- 
plete theanthropic person”—in hierarchies Roman or Byzan- 
tine, otherwise than as Christ is always present with all his 
believers and loving followers, and with them only? Does he 
mean that when, under such a hierarchy, spiritual religion and 
personal fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ have ceased—when there are no true believers, lovin 
Christ, and loving one another, none whose lives are hid wi 
Christ in God, and who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit—the organization which has become no better than a 
sepulchre, is still “the dwelling-place of Christ.” Tell us that 
our Lord is there! Tell us to Took for the powers of his thean- 


a life among dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness ! 


“ 


y seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, 
but is risen.” 

When our author says that “ since Christ as Redeemer is to 
be found neither in Heathenism, nor in Judaism, nor in 
Islamism, but only in the church,” therefore, and in that 
sense, there is “ no salvation out of the church,” he announces 
a proposition which we readily accept. None can receive 
Christ, or can hear of Christ, unless they come to the preaching 
of that Gospel which they can never learn from Heathenism, 
nor from Judaism, nor from Islamism. There is no salvation 
but where Christ is. But if we are to understand and remem- 
ber, that “the church” of which the author speaks, is defined 
as.a visible organization which embraces all baptized persons 
of the three communions named above—if we are to under- 
stand him as including all the baptized persons of those three 
communions, and them only, in the visible kingdom of Christ— 
then while he proceeds to say that “ there are no real Christians 
anywhere, who are not at the same time members of Christ's 
mystical body, and as such, connected with some branch of his 
visible kingdom on earth,” we find him propounding to his read- 
ers that which cannot be understood, except in a sense that 
symbolizes with everything anti-Protestant. If we undertake 
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to define and identify the visible church by its organization, by 
its external order in any respect, by its sacramental observances 
even, by any thing else than its living Christianity—its faith, 
hope, and love—its allegiance to Christ—its manifestation of his 
presence—its visible and undeniable fruits of the Spirit ; by 
that definition we made it impossible for us to say, except in 
the very spirit of Romanism, that the visible church includes 
all seal Christians. If we define the visible church in such a 
way as purposely to exclude Quakerism ; and if afterwards we 
light upon a Quaker whose personal Christianity, whose faith 
in Christ, whose participation in Christ’s spirit, and in the in- 
ward efficacy of Christ’s redeeming work, is as undeniable as 
that of Augustine, or of Luther; we must either reconsider or 
rectify our definition, or refrain from the sentimental luxury of 
saying that “there are no real Christians anywhere, who are 
not at the same time, members of Christ’s mystical body, and 
as — connected with some branch of his visible kingdom on 
earth. 

We utter these expressions of dissent and inquiry, not be- 
cause we are sure that we have apprehended the author’s real 
meaning, but rather for the sake of indicating the point at which, 
as we think, the want of mutual understanding between him 
and his American and English readers, begins to be developed. 
It will by no means disappoint us to be informed that we have 
misunderstood his meaning. We shall rejoice if, in the pro- 
gress of his great work, he will so explain himself, as to show 
that in writing the history of what he calls “ the continuation 
of the life and work of Christ upon earth,” he intends, from first 
to last, to write the history not of a body mechanically _ 
ized from without, and therefore vital, but of a living and or- 
ganizing spirit. 


Arr. VIL—POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


Ir is not a peculiarity of this country and of the present time, 
either that ministers should apply the principles of God’s law 
to uphold justice and liberty, and to expose the iniquity of 
governments, or that politicians should rebuke them for so do- 
ing. More than sixty years ago, Edmund Burke penned the 
following words : “ Politics and the pulpit are terms that have 
little agreement. No sound ought to be heard in the Church 
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but the healing voice of Christian charity. The cause of civil 


liberty and civil government gains as little as religion by this 
por 3 Soe of inten Those who quit their pro 4 ac Ban 
to assume what does not belong to them, are, for the greater 
part, ignorant both of the character they leave and the charac- 
ter they assume. Wholly unacquainted with the world in 
which they are so fond of meddling, and inexperienced in all 
its affairs on which they pronounce with so much confidence, 
they have nothing of . itics but the passions they excite. 
Surely the Church is a place where one day’s truce ought to be 
allowed to the dissensions and animosities of mankind.”* Did 
we not know that this was written in the last century and in 
England, we might suppose it was an extract from some recent 
editorial, or—except for the ro dignity of the language 
—from some recent speech in the Senate of the United States. 
When the principles of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence began to agitate Europe, and before the eyes of men 
were opened to the character of the infidel philosophy of 
France, which had taken liberty to its fatal embrace, some of 
the Christian ministers of England preached the doctrine of the 
inalienable rights of man. e words quoted, were the rebuke 
which they received from that great defender of the contrary 
doctrine, that civil liberty is based on the grant of privileges 
from the sovereign. 

The outery against politics and the pulpit was not new even 
in the days of Burke. Under the oppressions of James II, 
while attempting to reéstablish the papacy, the entire Protestant 
clergy, both of the established and the dissenting churches, 
united in resisting his encroachments; and without their co- 
br pee the Revolution, which established the liberty of En- 
gland, could never have been consummated. And in the strug- 
gles of puritanism against oppression in Cromwell’s day and for 
along period antecedent, the Puritan ministry were indefati- 
gable in rebuking the oppression of the government, in main- 
taining the right of the people to oppose tyranny, and in dis- 
seminating those principles of justice, liberty, mercy, and fealty 
to the Supreme God, which are the germs of all human progress. 
During the same periods, the helion of the tyranny of the 
house of Stuart filled their writings and speeches with invec- 
tives against the political intermeddling of ministers, more en- 
venomed than any of the present day. The same kind of preach- 
ing attended and animated the resistance of civil and ecclesias- 
tical oppression in Scotland in the days of John Knox, and in the 





* Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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struggles of the Hugunots in France. In America both preach- 
ing the gospel in its application to politics and the censure of it, 
are as uniform in their recurrence as the recurring agitation of 
political oo whose chief importance consists in their 
moral and religious significance, in their bearing on human 
rights and human duties. And it is not likely, so long as the 
istian ministry retains aught of spiritual life, that however 
censured, it will cease from the attempt to fulfill this sacred ob- 
ligation. Like Prometheus, it will bring down fire from heaven 
to cheer the oppressed and to consume the fallacies of wrong- 
doers, although vultures never cease from generation to genera- 
tion to peck at its imperishable vitality. 
And when, in t emergencies, Christian ministers go fur- 
ther than to teach in the pulpit, when in the way opened for 
them’ by the constitution, peaceably, decorously, respectfull 
they appear before the supreme legislature and utter their 
solemn conviction that a contemplated act of legislation is “a 
eat moral wrong; a breach of faith eminently injurious to 
the morals of the community and subversive of all confidence 
in national engagements; a measure full of danger to the peace 
and even the existence of our beloved Union, and exposing us 
to the righteous judgments of the Almighty,”—they do, not 
only what is their er as citizens, but what is eminently be 
fitting as ministers of the gospel. The prophets, in their own 
persons, went before their rulers and rebuked them ; for so the 
constitution and usages of the government permitted. The 
apostles, excluded by their different circumstances from the free 
access to the government to which the prophets were entitled, 
yet whenever they came before their rulers, rebuked them for 
their sins. In the fourth chapter of the Acts we see two of 
them before the great Congress of the nation; and they expli- 
citly and most solemnly charge on them the crime which, in 
their official capacity and under all the forms of law, that Con- 
gress had committed. The speech of Stephen, recorded in the 
seventh chapter of the Acts, terrible as it is in rebuke, was ut- 
tered to the same Congress, sitting in all the dignity of its of 
ficial functions. In appearing before the Congress of the United 
States, the ministers of religion have but imitated, in a mode 
accordant with the constitution and usages of the times, the ac- 
tion of the Apostles. Instead of being “ different from the acts 
of the Apostles,” as it was declared on the floor of the Senate 
to be, this action of the ministry is, as closely as the different 
circumstances of the age permit, in accordance with apostolical 
precedent. 
But old as is the discussion of Politics and the Pulpit, it is cer- 
tain that the subject is not accurately wnienteod The true 
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relations of the pulpit to politics, the metes and bounds between 

lities and religion have never been defined with precision. 
The charges against ministers for meddling with politics have 
usually been characterized more by passion than precision, 
by defiance than definiteness, by acrimony than argument. 
On the other hand, ministers have not always accurately 
marked the limits of their calling, and the pulpit—“drum 
ecclesiastic”—has sometimes resounded with discourses justly 
offensive as partaking of the character of political harangues. 
This indefiniteness of apprehension Denard a candid investi- 

ion of the subject; and for such investigation the existing 
interest makes the present a favorable time. 

As citizens, ministers of the gospel have the same rights with 
others, to vote, to participate in political caucuses and conven- 
tions, to deliver political addresses, and otherwise to exert an 
influence in political affairs. To what extent a minister is to 
use his influence in these ways in order to accomplish on the 
whole the greatest amount of good, every one must judge for 
himself. It is not his action as a citizen in these respects, 
which is the subject of present consideration; but simply the 
character of his preaching. 

We have started with the proposition, that ministers ought 
to preach the gospel in its application to politics. Our first 
aim must be to find, if si. -4 some principle by which the 
preacher may be guided in determining what is, and what is 
not befitting the pulpit, in the discussion of political affairs. 
This principle we find in the commission originally given by 
Christ to his ministers,—‘ Preach the gospel.” e make a 
broad distinction between preaching politics and preaching the 
gospel in its appilcation to politics. No minister has a right 
to preach politics. Every minister is bound to preach the 
gospel in its application to politics. Hence in preaching on a 
proposed act of government, the preacher is not to discuss its 
constitutionality ; for he is not commissioned to draw his 
instructions from the constitution. He is not to discuss its 
financial bearings ; for he is not commissioned to draw his in- 
structions from the science of political economy. He is not to 
discuss it as a question of jurisprudence ; for, except so far as 
the principles of jurisprudence are identical with the principles 
of God's law, he is not appointed to expound that science. But 
he is to draw his instructions from the word of God. He is to 
bring out from the Bible the eternal principles of God’s law, 
and apply them to the political action alike of individuals, of 
parties, or of the government itself. 

Of this work of the ministry, the most important part is per- 

VOL. XII. 33 
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formed unnoticed in timesof political quiet. It consists in dis- 
seminating among the people the principles of God’s law, the 
principles of justice, truth and love, which are the germs of all 
generous feeling, elevated purposes, and heroic action. Essen 
tial elements of national honor and greatness are these: the 
consciousness, living in the very life of the people, of individual 
responsibility to God ; the conviction of the supremacy of his law 
above the wishes and the will of men, however expressed ; the 
conviction that there are eternal principles of right; the po 
ular estimation of these principles above property and life; the 
everywhere living conviction that the least wrong to the least 
of the human race cries with a voice that pierces the ear of 
God and provokes the just displeasure of the Almighty. The 
nation that has lost these convictions, the nation that has for- 
tten that in the maintenance of right is a value greater than 
the life, the nation that is seeking greatness only in wealth, in 
territorial enlargement, in the outward conveniences of physical 
comfort, has already started on the path of degeneracy. The 
most important part of the work of the ministry, politically 
considered, is to wos alive in the hearts of the people these 


essential elements of all heroism and greatness. 
But there are other and painful duties to be performed. The 
— drawn from the eternal world, which quicken, puri- 


fy, and invigorate the life of nations, must be applied to spe- 
cific human actions. When a political party, or the government 
itself, proposes a measure which overrides these eternal princi- 
ples, debauches the public conscience, violates plighted faith, 
perpetuates or extends oppression, then the minister must apply 
the principles of God’s word to that specific measure, and 
declare his solemn convictions respecting the meditated wrong; 
and in doing this he makes no descent from his high position 
as a ininister of God. Though he discusses a political measure, 
he has made no descent to the level of party strife. His stand 
is still fast by the throne of God ; his position is still amid the 
light of eternity ; his utterance is still the utterance of God's 
word ; he brings the law of God down on the political acts of 
men, and causes the light of eternity to flash on measures con- 
ceived in forgetfulness of God and of responsibility to him. 
This is the fitting position of the preacher of the gospel. _Iden- 
tified with no party, acknowledging allegiance to no caucus or 
convention, he deals simply with the law of God; he recalls 
men immersed in worldliness or maddened by ambition, to re- 
member their accountability to God; he vindicates God's 
law; he pleads for the outcast whom they who have the —_ 
are ready to trample asthe mire of the streets; he pleads in the 
name of God, the judge of the poor, for the enslaved, to whom 
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human law denies a voice to plead for themselves; he pleads 
in behalf of the victims of intemperance, that they may be pro- 
tected by the common mother of us all from the ravages of 
vice; he pleads in behalf of God for truth and right and mer- 
cy ; and before a people whose heart goeth after their coveteous- 
ness, who are occupied with material good, he holds up the law, 
the love, and the judgment of the Eternal. 

The most common eee to preaching on political sub- 
jects is founded on the — ignorance of ministers. This is 
‘a very old objection. We read of the Jewish Council, that 
“when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and , sega men, they marveled.” 
And it is a little remarkable that, whether the rebuke is ad- 
ministered to the clergy by Edmund Burke, or by members of 
the American senate, or by the Jewish Sanhedrim, they should 
adopt so nearly the same language, and declare their astonish- 
ment that “ ignorant and unlearned men,” like ministers, should 
have the boldness to meddle with political affairs, which they 
know nothing about. 

In a country so cay democratic as our own, in a 
country where every man of twenty-one years of age, even 
though unable to read, is presumed to be qualified to vote; in 
a country, a large proportion of whose legislators are farmers 
and mechanics, it can hardly be asserted with a good grace 
that ministers are not, as a class, competent to express an intel- 
ligent opinion on political affairs. 

Moreover, their judgments on moral questions are simple and 
straightforward. tt ordinarily requires no great subtility of 
reasoning to discriminate between liberty and slavery, justice 
and oppression, ~— faith and bad. If government is, indeed, 
such a mystery that a plain man cannot judge of the right and 
wrong of its acts, then we may as well abandon our democ- 
racy and commit the management of government to a nobil- 
ity born to govern, and trained from their birth to statesman- 


ship. 
t is the business of ministers, not ~ to study the princi- 
i 


ples of piety as they are revealed in the Bible, but to study the 
effect of these principles, or the want of them, in the formation 
of individual character; to study the human heart in all its 
aspects, in order to learn how to make these principles most 
effective in the development of moral excellence. A large 
part of his studies consists also in Y) aewe the history of the 
past, and marking the influence of Christianity in the progress 
of nations and civilization. Here, at least, are some peculiar 
qualifications for a correct judgment on the moral bearings of 
political action and the political bearings of moral truth. 
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It is customary to charge ministers with a want of common 
sense. Certainly they are not all Solomons. But they are ac- 
customed to go directly to first principles, and to base all their 
conclusions on divine and heavenly maxims. The question 
may at least be asked, whether these heavenly maxims, drawn 
from God’s Word, and applied in a straightforward way to 
human affairs, do not contrast with the maxims of worldliness 
and selfishness, on which a large portion of human action is 
based ; and whether the greatness of this contrast is not the 
reason that politicians so often consider the views of ministers 
as visionary, impracticable, and void of common sense? Peter 
and John seemed to the Jewish Congress unlearned and igno- 
rant men, and their preaching visionary and impracticable; 
yet the truth which they uttered transformed the world. We 
will not deny that ministers sometimes propound theories void 
of all good sense. But we affirm that, in many instances, prin- 
ciples propounded by ministers, which at first have been ridi- 
culed as visionary, have in after ages been received as true, 
have been incorporated into society, have moulded the institu- 
tions of government, and have now so become recognized, as 
the elements of social and political prosperity, that in their de- 
fense thousands of swords would leap from their scabbards, 
and thousands of hearts would shed their blood. We question 
if any class of men have done more than ministers in dissem- 
inating those principles which have become the seeds of lib- 
erty and civilization. It is certainly safe to recommend that 
every man should carefully acquaint himself with the history 
of the past, before he ventures the assertion that ministers are 
incompetent to form an intelligent opinion on political affairs. 

But it is further objected that, after all, ministers are liable 
to mistakes ; that different ministers may even come to different 
conclusions, and thus pulpit be opposed to pulpit in their teachings 
on the same measure. Thismay beso. But it isno valid objection 
to our doctrine. Indeed, as an objection, it is founded on a wrong 
view of the ministerial office. If ministers claimed the prerog- 
atives of Popery, if they claimed to utter infallible dogmas, 
and demanded assent to their authority, the objection would be 
valid. But the Protestant minister comes to his people as a 
man like themselves, conscious of human liability to err. He 
comes not to impose on them dogmas by authority, but to rea- 
son with them out of the Scriptures. He has prayerfully stud- 
ied his subject in the light of the Gospel. ie is fully con- 
vinced that a proposed political measure is a moral wrong in 
itself, and fraught with consequences disastrous to virtue. He 
utters his earnest convictions, and confirms them by reasons. 
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He may convince you; but if not, he has at least raised you 
above the position of a partisan ; he has directed your thoughts 
to considerations erences the most important of merely 
political arguments; he has led you to compare the measure 
with conscience and the divine law ; he has compelled you to 
bring your political opinions and actions into the light of the 
Gospel, and to test them before the court of heaven ; he has 
compelled you to think and act under the vivid consciousness 
of your individual responsibility to God. Thus, though he 
may fail to convince you, though he may himself be in error, 
he has yet accomplished one of the most important ends of 
preaching the Gospel in its application to politics. 

But, leaving objections, we proceed to our argument: 

I. The Gospel cannot be preached in its completeness with- 
out preaching on political subjects. 

(1.) The Bible treats largely of political subjects. It con- 
tains a political constitution and code of laws; a constitution 
and code containing the soundest principles of civil polity and 
of jurisprudence, and securing—as no subsequent government, 
except our own, has done—the liberty and nights of the citizen 
and an equality of civil privileges. It contains the history of 
the entire growth of a nation, from its origin in a single family 
till it became the Sa empire of the world, and then 
traces its gradual decline till its final overthrow; and this 
history vividly exposes the causes of that nation’s growth and 
prosperity, and of its decay, and declares the principles on the 
observance of which its prosperity always depended. Another 
large part of the Bible is occupied with the divine messages 
conveyed by prophets to the rulers of this and other nations, 
pertaining to the administration of their respective govern- 
ments. And throughout the remainder of the Bible are inter- 
— isolated passages revealing the truth of God respecting 
the origin and foundation of government, the source of govern- 
mental authority, the end for which government is to be ad- 
ministered, the reciprocal relations and duties of rulers and 
citizens, the conditions of national prosperity, and the provi- 
dence of God in the management of national affairs and in the 
destiny of nations. Thus Milton speaks of the inspired writers: 


“ As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government, 
In their majestic, unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 

Panavise Reoainep, B. 1v . 
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Says Coleridge :* “ A calm and detailed examination of the 
facts justifies me to my own mind in hazarding the bold asser- 
tion that the fearful blunders of the [French] Mowsiation, and 
all the calamitous mistakes of its opponents, * * * may be un- 
answerably deduced from the neglect of some maxim or other 
that had been established by clear reasoning and plain facts in 
the writings of Thucidydes, Tacitus, Machiavel, Bacon, or Har- 
rington. ese are red-letter names, even in the almanacs of 
worldly wisdom; and yet I dare challenge all the critical 
benches of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any 
one efficient practical direction or warning, which did not pre- 
éxist—and, for the most part, in a svatie more intelligible 
and more comprehensible form—in the Bible.” 

With such a Bible to preach from, it is simply absurd to say 
that ministers have nothing to do with politics. If the rule, 
sometimes recommended, should be adopted, to give to every 
subject, in preaching, that proportion of attention which it occu- 
pies in the Bible, the number of sermons relating to politics 
would be greatly increased. 

(2.) The Pible is designed to purify human character, both 
individually and socially, in the present life. 

We have quoted the words of Burke: “No sound onght to 
be heard in the church, but the healing voice of Christian 
charity. Surely the church is a place where one day’s truce 
ought to be allowed to the dissensions and animosities of man- 
kind.” We recur to these words again as a specimen of an 
error still prevalent, and made specious by its mixture with 
truth. Certainly, in the church the animosity of political 
strife is allowed no place; and a harangue, caxiainel te the 
spirit of party strife, and from the point of worldly maxims 
and expedients, is offensive and intolerable. Certainly, the 
church should always lift us above the world; the spirit of 
the place should always be such as to compel us to feel that 
there we are surrounded by purer influences, and breathe the 
invigorating atmosphere of heaven; the worship and the 
preaching, whatever be the theme, should always lift us to the 
world unseen, open the vista of ony 4 and pour on us the 
quickening, elevating, and purifying thought of God. But 
while the preacher draws his thoughts and motives from eter- 
nity, he applies them to the duties and sins of the present life. 
Never descending from his high position beside the throne of 
God, he brings all human action up into that fearful presence, 
and exposes it in that all-disclosing light. The Gospel is 


? 





* Works: Shedd’s Ed., vol. i, p. 429. 
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designed, indeed, te fit men for the future world ; but it fits 
them for the future world by requiring holiness in the present. 
It indeed treats of the world unseen ; but it brings the realities 
of the world unseen to be guides to the action of this life, and 
sanctions of the requirement of present obedience and of the 
prohibitions of present ession. Therefore the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel is always liable to disturb some hear- 
er’s . It is impossible to make it a lullaby to those that 
would be at ease in sin, or a plaything for an hour of vacancy. 
It must be a power of quickening to the careless, and a power 
of rebuke to the sinful. The bright truth of God’s radiant 
throne, transmitted through the preacher’s mind, like sunlight 
through a burning-glass, must writhe the sinful heart on which 
its burning focus falls. Nor is the preacher responsible for the 
fact that his words are not always words of peace, and that the 
oily placidity of repose gives place to the lashings of an awak- 
ened conscience, or the rage of a rebuked but unhumbled 
transgressor. ‘Lherefore, let those who blame the minister 
beware that they do not show themselves to be in the position 
of Ahab, when he said in his wrath to Elijah, “ Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel ?” 

We once read a sermon published by an eccentric minister, 
of which the text was—“ Norutne.” There is some reason to 
conjecture that this is extensively supposed to be the most appro- 
priate subject of sermons ; and that he is likely to be the most 
popular preacher, who can best succeed in interesting his audi- 
ence and yet preach “nothing.” But according to the scrip- 
tural representation, the words of the preacher are not 

“ Lip-blossoms breathing perishable sweets,” 


but “ a two-edged sword.” “a fire,” and“ a hammer that break- 
eth the rock in pieces.” 

Such being the nature of the gospel, it is impossible to preach 
it in its completeness without preaching on political subjects. 
The claim is not for a moment to be tolerated, that whenever 
any subject is discussed in Congress or in a legislature, whenever 
even a convention or caucus pass resolutions upon it, thence- 
forth that subject is to be labelled “ potirics,” and under that 
taboo to be forever exempt from the scrutiny of religion; or 
that whenever a man acts as a whig, or a democrat, or a free- 
soiler, his action escapes the authority of God, and is screened 
from the rebukes of the Word of inspiration. In a country 
where all men are politicians, and a large portion of daily con- 
versation and action is political, to forbid to preach the gospel 
in its application to politics, is to exempt from all application 
of the gospel one of the largest and most important portions of 
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human life. On the contrary, every faithful minister will aim 
so to apply the gospel to these subjects, that the whole com- 
munity shall act under the lively consciousness that in the can- 
cus and convention, not less than in the church, that in voting, 
in discussing politics, in all exertions preparatory to elections, 
not less than in the family and the place of business, that even 
in exercising the highest functions of civil office, each individual 
is accountable to God, and for all these things God will bring 
him into judgment. 

(3.) The results of political action are inseparable from the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom. 

Daniel Webster complained that ministers should take their 
texts from the Bible, and their sermons from the newspapers. 
Whatever justice may be in this caustic remark, however offen- 
sive a sermon may be, which, leaving the truths of eternity, 
aims to arrest attention by the mere excitement of the hour, 
the remark is injurious, when used, as it often has been, to jus- 
tify a style of preaching which touches no present interest of man, 
and brings nothing home te the business and the bosoms of the 
hearers. The movements of Parliaments, of diplomatists and 
of armies, are inseparably intertwined with the interests of 
Christ’s church. They are instruments by which God evolves 
his purpose of grace. Christianity is the only philosophy of 
history. The history of the world can be understood only in 
the light of Christianity ; and the history of Christianity can be 
comprehended only by comprehending the history of the world. 
The acts of governments can therefore never be matters of in- 
difference to the preacher of the gospel. He cannot ignore the 
newspapers. He must study the age in which he lives, — 
his hand upon its pulse, that he may know the dangers which 
threaten the church, and the hopes which dawn before her. 
Thus—what is not less necessary than the universal conscious- 
ness of individual accountability to God—he keeps alive in the 
community the awe-inspiring knowledge of God’s providence 
and sovereignty among the nations, and of the subserviency of 
all national acts and revolutions to that higher and more glori- 
ous end, the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 
He impresses on the people the sublime sentiments of inspira- 
tion; God standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he judg- 
eth among the gods, {rulers.| He leadeth counselors away 
spoiled, and th the judges fools. He looseth the bond of 

ings, and girdeth their loins with a girdle. He leadeth princes 


away spoiled, and overthroweth the mighty. He poureth con- 
tempt upon princes, and weakeneth the strength if the mighty. 
He increaseth the nations and destroyeth them ; he enlargeth 
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nations and straiteneth them agar. He taketh away the heart 
} Bg chief of the of the earth, and causeth them to wan- 

in @ wi where there is no way. They grope in the 
dark without light, and he maketh them to stagger like a drunk- 
en pany mas ok 1; Job xii, 17, &e. : 

II. There can be no healthy and safe politics not controlled 
by the principles of religion. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the general influence of religion 
on national prosperity. This influence is so all-pervading as 
to imprint itself on the very face of the country, and the v 
countenances of the people. The missionary Goodell, on his 
recent visit to America, said, “ We have loved to look upon 
your godly-minded farms, as they might almost be called ; that 
is, farms cultivated with honesty, in ustry, and economy, an 
in many cases, ‘sanctified by the word of God and of prayer, 
so unlike the dishonesty and indolence, the shiftlessness and 
oppression, with which all land in the East is ploughed and 
every field is reaped. And after having for so many years seen 
scarcely a face which was not more or less disto by arro- 
ganee, or cringing servility, by intolerance, bigotry, ph Rape 
or unjust suffering—we have gazed with delight on the ten 
thousands of happy countenances in this hap and, which are 
lighted up with such bright expressions of kindness, benevo- 
lence, and Christian hope.” * 

Our limits, however, preclude the discussion of the general 
subject of the dependence of national prosperity on religion. 
We can only present some imperfect hints on the indi 
ableness of a recognition of the principles of the 1 to all 
healthy political action. We have separated the Church and 
the State; but we have not separated, and we cannot with 
impunity separate religion and politics. These are the two 
themes shih have most extensively and most powerfully mov- 
ed the minds of men. Because the one pertains to the highest 
interests of man in this life, and the other to all his interests in 
the life to come, they are the two themes which surpass all 
others in intrinsic dignity and practical importance. use 
the one draws from the world unseen the sanctions of its au- 
thority and the principles that guide its administration in the 
affairs of this life, and because the other looks to this present 
life as the scene, and to its daily duties as the discipline of prep- 
aration for the life to come, the two are nec connected. 
The separation of the Church and the State does but render it 





* The Old and New; a Wm. Goodell, p. 3. 
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the more necessary to healthy political action, that, throughout 
the entire population, the true principles of religion and their 
proper application to all human affairs should be clearly ex- 
plained and diligently inculcated. 

a) This is essential to preserve to politics their true dignity 
and to make the political agitations, incident to a popular gov- 
ernment, purifying and ennobling, rather than corrupting and 
belittling. 

The etnias continually recurring ina popular government, 
with their attendant agitations, the responsibility of the rulers 
directly to the people, and the consequent discussion of ail public 
measures among the population, must exert a powerful influ- 
ence in educating the national mind and moulding the national 
character. This influence will be immense in purifying, enno- 
bling, and invigorating the national character, if the people are 
habituated to act from regard to their responsibility to God and 
to the supremacy of his law; if they are habitually remanded 
to the principles of truth, rectitude, philanthropy, and magnan- 
imity ; if the ends proposed are the great ends of national intel- 
ligence, virtue, liberty, and honor, and if they, whose character 
and ability elevate them to the rank of leaders, exhibit the 
sincerity and nobleness of disinterested patriotism. The same 
influence must be terrible to corrupt the national character, if, 
in these incessant political agitations, the people are habituated 
to regard no authority higher than their own wills; if chicanery 
and intrigue take the place of principle and fealty to the right; 
if the ends to be gained are but the spoils of office or the blind 
exhilaration of a party triumph; if men are raised to the position 
of leaders, not by ability and virtue, but by the cunning of the 
demagogue or even the effrontery of the bully ; and ifin these 
leaders is discerned, through the veil of political hypocrisy and 
the cant of flattery to the people, a groveling and selfish ambi- 
tion, instead of the noble sincerity of patriotism. 

A popular government, therefore, by its very operation is 
educating the ple, and that with a tremendous influence, 
either to ennoble or to corrupt them. 

This influence can be made noble and ennobling only by 4 

tual recurrence to those eternal principles which are the 
sole basis of nobleness and grandeur to human action; only 
by maintaining in all political action that fealty to truth, to 
justice and to God, that value of the right, the true, the good 
above money and above life, which are the source of all true 
heroism. A nation barren of these sentiments is incapable of 
greatness even in the greatest emergencies. Even the revolutions 
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of such a nation are ridiculous in the meagerness of their prin- 
ciples and the insignificance of their results; and great only as 
they are terrific. 

Much more in ordi times of security and calmness, when 
the great questions of liberty and justice are in abeyance, and 
men occupied with private affairs, are —s how they shall 
increase their gains, it is necessary that political action be 
based on these noble and ennobling principles, or its influence 
will continually tend to extinguish ail the elements of the na- 
tion’s nobleness. 

But these ennobling principles are all the offspring of reli- 
ion. Truth, duty, honor, are nothing, principle is nothing, 
ealty to God and the right is nothing, the rights of man are 
nothing, except as man is regarded as immortal, and God is 

recognized as administering a moral government over men. 
Blot out the teachings of religion, and the rights of man are no 
more than the rights of brutes; the revolutions of states are of 
no more consequence than the migration of birds ; the life of a 
man is no more sacred than the life of a wolf; right and duty 
no longer differ from interest and gain; there remains no rea- 
son for valui omg above money, or rectitude above life; 
the motives of eroism are annihilated, its sacrifices are made 
ridiculous and absurd; and the highest end and noblest duty of 
man is to eat and drink, for to-morrow he dies. It is only by 

rpetual recurrence to principles drawn from the divine and 
the eternal, that political action can be noble in itself or enno- 
bling in its influence. Stripped of these, it degenerates to the 
squabbles of faction and the veling of ambition. The 
genius of democracy reaches one hand within the veil to touch 
the divine source of goodness, that by the touch of the other 
she may communicate the electric energy of a noble life to the 
people. Sundering that hold on the invisible, her touch is the 
touch of palsy. 

“ What is a state? the wise behold in her 
A creature born of time, that keeps one eye 
Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 
To which her judgments reverently defer.” 

Says Coleridge, “ Whatever the world may opine, he who hath 
not much meditated upon God, the human mind, and the Sum- 
mum Bonum”—that is, what is the chief end of man!—* ma 
sibly make a thriving earth-worm, but will most indubitably 
make a blundering patriot and a sorry statesman.” “ Berke- 
ley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by the 
great statesmen, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
without an habitual interest in these subjects, a man may be 
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a dexterious intriguer, but can never be astatesman.”* These 
auereting and heaven-born principles are essential to all that 
is noble in politics and sound in statesmanship. 

When the politics of a nation have lost these elements of 
tness, when the principles that distinguish and the motives 
actuate parties are merely sordid, when, under party-drill, 

men act mechanically, and not as rational beings, each making 
up an intelligent opinion and determining his action as an in- 
dividual responsible for himself to God, when political preten- 
sions are received as hypocrisy and cant, when statesmanship 
itself becomes identified with intrigue and the ‘oy affairs 
of State are made the tricks of party-chicaney. en politics 
are thus made contemptible in the eyes of the nation, and states- 
men begin to be — as political hacks, then the nation is 
already far advanced in degeneracy, and every political agita- 
tion hastens its decay. 

Politicians, when it serves their turn, are wont to rebuke 
clergymen for soiling themselves in the filthy puddle of politics. 
The very fact tliat such a description of American politics has 
become familiar, that politicians use it without feeling them- 
selves disgraced, and Eeudemn citizens hear it without feelin 
either that themselves are insulted, or their country calumni- 
ated, is significant of much. 

Let politicians consider, that if = is filthy, it is their 

e politics of the country 
have been in their hands; and if the iol hite become too filthy 
for decency to approach it, who but themselves are answerable 
for its debasement ? Let them consider, too, the glory attending 
American politics in the beginning of our national history, 
from which they have brought it down to its alleged debasment. 
If this pollution does exist, it is not clergymen who are respon- 
sible for its existence. If the veil covering this our national 
infamy has been lifted and our nation’s shame i, sary and pro- 
claimed, it is not clergymen who have done it, but statesmen 
standing in the patient senate and speaking to the listening 
world. And if party-politics have become so void of all noble- 
ness as to deserve only the epithets “ miserable and corrupting,” 
and to justify party-leaders in declaring it to the world as a 
familiar fact that their characteristic type is “turbid pools,” if 
statesmen are regarded only as party-leaders and not as states- 
men, if corruption has penetrated not only the caucus and the 
primary election, but the halls of Con if the ears of Ameri- 
cans are familiarized to the charge that members of Congress 


own precgyeg tra has defiled it. 





* The Friend; Essay XV. First Series. 
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are bribed, so that no measure can be decided onits own merits, 
if the buying up of legislators has become the topic of vulgar 
jest, it proves a fearful —— already existing. 

To restore the politics of the country to their true nobleness, 
second only to religion in intrinsic dignity and practical im- 
portance, it needs only that they be reinvigorated with those prin- 
ciples of liberty and righteousness which always do, and which 
alone can move the deepest springs of human action; and that 
they be exemplified by politicians whose sincerity, purity, dis- 
interestedness and power shall compel the reverence of their 
countrymen. 

There were once political meetings with which no Amerigan 
would have the hardihood to associate filthiness ; meeti to 
have participated in which would have imparted additional 
luster to the purest heart, the highest genius, and the most holy — 
calling. Such was one political meeting in the cabin of the 
May Flower ; such was a political sentibogs in Independence 
Hall on the 4th of July, 1776 ; such was a meeting on Church 
Hill in Richmond, where Patrick Henry hurled forth his indi 
nant eloquence; such were similar gatherings in Faneuil Hall 
—political meetings so sublime in their spirit and results that. 
they have made the — where they were held, to be for- 
ever hallowed ground. Why were they sublime? Because they 
laid hold on heaven’s eternal principles of truth and right, and 
brought them down to earth, because they enshrined these prin- 
ciples of universal liberty, justice, and love, in solemn na- 
tional declarations, and in political institutions, to be forever the 
palladium of a great and glorious nation. 

In ordinary times, it is true, there is not a call for that hero- 
ism which displays itself in the foundation or the revolution of 
States. And yet the action of a great nation in the calmest 
times may be sublime in moderation and magnanimity, in jus- 
tice and generosity to other nations, in protecting the rights of 
the ve Teast of its citizens, and in exemplifying before the 
world the glory of a nation prospering in universal freedom, 
justice, and peacefulness. Under all circumstances, political 
action that is pure and purifying, must be founded on the same 
principles, which in more startling emergencies have originated 
the most sublime heroism. 

Uncontrolled by these principles, politics become ignoble 
and ——e And when politics begin to be contemptible, 
democracy has begun to decay. 

And this is the necessity of religious teachings ing 
political subjects, to keep alive the sentiments and principles 
which give to politics nobleness and ennobling power, and the 
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presence of which alone save a nation from that barremness of 
great 1 thoughts which results from an exclusive regard to this 
wor ; 

(2.) The teachings of religion are necessary to prevent de- 
mocracy from degenerating into lawlessness, anarchy, and tyr- 
anny. 

It is a mistake to suppose that democratic institutions are a 
certain safeguard from tyranny ; for the most fearful tyranny 
conceivable is the tyranny that is possible in a democratic gov- 
ernment. The most searching, omnipresent, and bloody tyr- 
anny that ever desolated this earth was the tyranny of a dem- 
ocracy, the first French Republic. Of earthly powers, the peo- 
ple, in the legitimate exercise of its sovereignty, is the most 
majestic; but misguided, in the fury of blind Cyclopean 
strength, it is the most terrific. A reigning despot, if dead to 
the sense of justice to man and of res nsibility to God, is yet 
limited in his oppressions by shame before the world, and by 


fear of provoking insurrection at home. But the people, acting 
collectively, are inaccessible to both shame and fear, and be- 

ond the reach of all human authority and human strength. 
Of all earthly powers, this approaches the nearest to solitary, 
irresponsible omnipotence. ere is above it no authority but 
God’s, and no strength able to overmaster it but the strength of 
the Almighty. Here isa ~—— that the people forget all re- 


sponsibility, recognize no authority but their own will, and 
commit the nation to acts of terrible injustice. And if this 
tremendous power is put forth in wrong-doing, there is no 
wrong-doing so absolutely inevasible and resistless. 

All friends of democratic government ought to know that 
the danger is real, and that it can be escaped only by controll- 
ing democracy by the Gospel. As God alone is above the peo- 
ple, a deep sense of responsibility to him is the only effectual 
restraint of popular sovereignty. 

It is with solicitude on this ve pe that we have noted 
the vindication of the Nebraska bill, on the ground that it 
leaves the whole question to the sovereignty of the people of 
the territory. Whether the bill effectually secures this or not, 
there is a prior question. The nation, by its enactment, has 
prohibited slavery in that territory forever. By what authority 
are even the sovereign people justified in repealing that stat- 
ute, and thus revoking the solemn covenant of the nation !* 





* It is argued that the Missouri Compromise is not a compact, but a statute, 
re le by the authority that enacted it. By the same kind of reasoning it 
might be proved that the English Magna Charta is not a compact, and that, 
because it is in the form of a simple grant from the Soveveign, the power that 
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By what authority do they obliterate the prohibition of slavery, 
and thus take the responsibility of permitting its existence ? 
By what authority can the people of the territory legalize it? 

ere can be found the right to consign to the foul embraces 
of slavery this virgin territory, kissed hitherto only by the 
breezes of freedom since the world b , and betrothed to 
freedom forever by the plighted faith of the nation? To claim 
for the sovereign people a right to enact such laws, is it not to 
exalt the prerogative of the people to a level with the preroga- 
tive of God? Is it not ruthlessly to trample on that only 
authority which is above the sovereign people, the authority of 
the eternal God ¢ 

These are questions concerning abstract P agen and 
rights, which unhappily are becoming of little esteem, and 
they were little esteemed by Tory statesmen waren ht 
years ago. But no truth is more clearly taught, both by the 
word of God and the records of history, than this, that the 
safety of popular institutions depends on a perpetual recurrence 
to the fundamental principles of liberty and law, and on a gen- 
eral and controlling conviction that above the sovereignty of 
the people rests the sovereignty of God, the ultimate source and 
sanction of all government. 

There is a serious danger that the people, continually flat- 
tered by assurances of their own supreme sovereignty, forget 
that there is a God above, rush on unrestrained by the sound 
maxims of policy and religion, and imagine that they are but 
advancing in democracy, when they are hasting to arr 
ness, lawlessness, and ruin; like a river blindly sparkling, 
leaping, and rejoicing in the freer descent which only hastens 
it to its fall. 

Another part of the same evil tendency is a tendency to law- 
lessness among the people themselves, manifesting itself in fre- 
quent acts of violence, in the impunity of crime, in contempt 





made the grant can recall it, and therefore the Queen of England has the 
authority to revoke the Magna Charta. The theory of the English Constitu- 
tion, as Burke demonstrates, is that the entire civil privileges of Englishmen 
are grants from the Sovereign. Even the Revolution of 1688 is in English law 
justified by the fiction that King James had abdicated the throne. These grants, 
not being in the form of compacts between two parties, but simply in the form 
of grants, are proved to be subject rightfully to revocation at any moment, by 
the same kind of reasoning which proves that the Missouri Compromise is re- 
ble. The same reasoning would justify the Revocation of the Edict of 
antes. These acts of the English and French sovereigns were concessions to 
liberty, made, because at the time the government could not go on without 
them. The Missouri Compromise was the same, a solemn national grant to lib- 
erty, made in compliance with demands of the people so imperative that gov- 
ernment could not have gone on without it. It was in spirit a compact, plight- 
ing the national faith as much as did the Magna Charta or the Edict of Nantes 
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of authority, and a general weakening of the bands of order, 
law, and government. The problem of democracy is one of 
great difficulty. It is the problem how to make the people 
sovereign, and yet subjects; how to permit them to rule, and 
yet cause them to obey ; how to throw the whole management 
of the government into the hands, not of the educated few, but 
of the whole population, and yet imbue that population with 
profound reverence for the government, which is its own crea- 
ture, and for the laws, which are but the echo of its own 
voice. 

It can be accomplished only by imbuing the population with 
reverence for God, as the supreme law-giver, and of his law, as 
the supreme rule, with the sentiment of accountability to him, 
and with a profound conviction that God himself gives to gov- 
ernment a divine authority and to law a divine sanction. 

In the security of these times, it may be difficult to induce 
men to attach any practical importance to these principles, or 
to admit the possibility that, so long as we maintain a demo- 
cratic government, we can do otherwise than advance farther 
and farther from the evils of bad government, from which our 
fathers fled. But it were well to remember that in every cir- 
cuit there is a point, beyond which it is impossible to pass 
without beginning to return to the place of starting, and the 
last and farthest step may be the nearest to the first. It is pos- 
sible for democracy to travel around throngh the extreme of 
Jacobinism and anarchy to the starting-point of tyranny. 

Closely allied to this tendency to lawlessness, is a tenden- 
cy, which produced in France a disgusting development, to 
coarseness of manners, to contempt of learning and elegance, 
and to a brutal vulgarity and even ferocity of demeanor. In 
casting off the restraints of tyranny, democracy is liable to be- 
come impatient of the restraints of civility and refinement. 
In monarchical countries, the court and the nobility contribute 
to diffuse the civilities and amenities of life; while the poor are 
so removed from participation in both social and political 
privileges, that their coarseness is kept from the sight. But in 
a democracy, where all classes are admitted to equal — 
leges, it is necessary that all classes be pervaded by gentleness 
and amenity of manners, by reciprocal kindliness and respect ; 
that amid universal freedom there be universal submission to 
the restraints of civilization and refinement; and the preva- 
lence of that sterling kindliness which beautities the intercourse 
of life. Otherwise the casting off of political restraints will be 
the outbreak of recklessness and brutality ; and learning, ele- 
gance, and all the decencies of life, will be “ trampled under 
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the hoofs of a swinish multitude.” This genial influence reli- 
gion alone can exert, by imbuing all society with that fine rev- 
erence which softens -the asperities of human nature. Democ- 
racy uncovers her nakedness when she casts off her religion. 

n all. these ways appears the tendency of democracy to law- 
lessness, anarchy, andtyranny. Religion alone can successfully 
restrain this tendency to evil. In the authority of God and the 
supremacy of his law is the sovereignty that controls—that oth- 
erwise uncontrollable power—the sovereignty of the people. 
Here, in the eternal principles of God’s iow, are the barriers 
which God has set, saying ta these surging energies, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further ;’—barriers which the most 
fearful storms of popular violence are not to overpass or sweep 
away; yea, rather, the voice of the Gospel-is to speak peace 
to the surging elements themselves, and these billowy energies, 
hushing their hoarse and tumultuous voice, are to kiss in gen- 
tleness the eternal barriers of righteousness and law with 
which God has girded them. 

Here then is the necessity to the healthiness and safety of 
politics that ministers preach the gospel in its application to 
political affairs. Here is the necessity for a class of men, not 
standing on the level of political partisans, not examining meas- 
ures as matters of statesmanship, but looking ever to the 
heavens and bringing down the unchanging laws of God to 
guide the conduct of earthly affairs ; and, whether individuals, 
or a political party, or the government itself, enter on a course 
of action contrary to justice or mercy, prejudicial to liberty, 
morality or religion, reminding them of their obligations to 
God, and forcing on their attention those eternal requirements 
which statesmanship can never with safety rns It may 
be that ministers travel much straighter than a statesman would 
from an abstract principle to a practical conclusion ; it may be 
that their knowledge of details and circumstances is less com- 


prehensive than a statesman’s; it may be that on do not make 
sufficient allowance for what Burke calls the refraction of ab- 
stract ee when entering the media of earthly circumstan- 


ces ; it may be that in their conclusions about particular measures 
they sometimes err; yet their work is indispensable to the welfare 
of the State in bringing men back to principles and in keeping 
alive the sense of responsibility to God and of the inviolability 
ofhislaw. It isthe observation of the heavens which must guide 
the voyager. Let the politician use the compass, the chart,the 
plummet and the log, yet let him not despise the observation of 
the heavens, by which alone, after all, he can determine his 
position or direct his course. 
VOL. XI. 35 
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It is the teaching of all modern history that to no one class does 
English and American liberty owe more than to the Protestant 
ministry. For politicians to repel their influence is as ungrate- 
ful for the past as suicidal for the future. Said the elder Presi- 
dent Adams, “American Independence was owing more to the re- 

ublican views of the clergy, and the weight which their opinions 
fad with the people, than to any other cause.” Nor was this 
influence exerted merely at the time of the Revolution ; but in 
all the previous history of the colonies, in New England at least, 
the clergy had as much influence as the statesmen in the polit- 
ical education of the people. And it is well known that in 
England the clergy were principally instrumental in bringin 
into being and sustaining Puritanism, to which, as Hume, a 
Brougham, and other distinguished authors testify, Great Bri- 
tain owes the freedom of her constitution. 

We cannot suppose that the statesmen of our country desire 
to repel the legitimate influence of the pulpit, or deny its im- 
portance in the political education of the people, and in the 
restraint of the vicious tendencies of popular government. To 
many of the ablest of them, both the living and the dead, the 
clergy are indebted for vindicating their rights in places where 
their own voices cannot be heard, and for adding the sanction 
of their eloquence and renown to the intrinsic influence of the 
ministry. Nor is there any nation whose history has been 


more thoroughly penetrated by religious ideas, or whose states- 
gly p y. 7 


men have more frequently combined eminent ability with pure 
patriotism, and devout reverence for God. The very history of 
the country forbids the divorce of politics and religion. at- 
ever others may do, for this nation to repudiate with contumely 
the teachings of religion, would be like a child’s repelling and 
reproaching its own mother. If Columbia is “the queen of the 
earth,” she is also “ the child of the skies;” and she is then only 
true to her own nativity when, in all her royal grandeur, she 
reverently bows to listen to those heavenly teachings that have 
guided her up to greatness. 

And when any course of action is undermining in the popu- 
lar mind the fear of God, and fealty to him—when political 
action shows itself “in transgressing and lying against the 
Lord, and departing away from our God, speaking oppression 
and revolt, conceiwny and uttering from the heart words of 
Salsehood ; and judgment is turned away backward, and justice 
standeth afar off ;” then all wise patriots, whether clergymen 
or politicians, will protest against the wrong, and proclaim 
aloud the demands of righteousness, and rest not till the 
plague of moral corruption is stayed. Nor are the vindicators 
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of right, and the rebukers of wrong, answerable for the agita- 
tion. Wrong-doing is always an agitator. Men may proclaim 
a finality to agitation, but tolerated wrong will not allow rest to 
the nation that perpetrates it. As Milton describes the 
monster, Sin, tormented by her own progeny of hell-hounds, 
the nation that brings forth such offspring must have them 
ravening without, or gnawing her inmost vitals within.* The 
rebuke, and the putting away of the wrong, is the only deliver- 
ance from perpetual unrest. 

The American people may imagine that it has attained a 

eatness which makes wrong-doing safe. Statesmen may 
Gelieve that this nation, proud mistress of a continent, is mighty 
to carry through all her purposes, and no power can resist her 
will. And yet it is fixed as the throne of God, that the strength 
even of this nation will be palsied by injustice ; and no “sor- 
ceries of talent misapplied” can guide her through a course of 
wrong-doing, and yet avert the consequences of the divine dis- 
pleasure. Let this nation, therefore, heed the admonition 
which God gave to Babylon in her highest glory: “ And thou 
saidst I shad } be a lady forever ; so that thou didst not lay these 
things to heart, neither didst remember the latter end of it. 
Therefore now hear thou this, thou that art given to pleasures, 
that dwellest carelessly, that sayeth in th art, ‘Lam, and 
none else beside me; I shall not sit as a widow, neither shall I 
know the loss of children. But these two things shall come to 
thee in a moment in one day—the loss of children and widow- 
hood ; they shall come upon thee in their perfection for the 
multitude of thy sorceries and for the great abundance of thine 
enchantments. For thou hast trusted in thy wickedness; thou 
hast said,‘ None seeth me” Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, 
it hath perverted thee ; and thou hast said in thy heart, ‘I am 
and none else besides me. Therefore shall evil come = 
thee ; thou shalt not know from whence tt riseth: and mischief 
shall fall upon thee; thou shalt not be able to put it off; and 
desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not 
know.” Isaiah 47 ; T—11. 





* “ About her middle round 
A ery of hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 
And kennel there ; yet there still barked and howled 
Within unseen.” ParapisE Lost, B. 2 
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Art. VIIL—CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES. 


A Book of Plans for Churches and Parsonages. Published 
under the direction of the Central Committee appointed by the 
General Congregational Convention, Oct., 1852. Comprisi 
designs b PJOHN, Downtne, Renwick, WHEELER, 
Avstix, Stone, Crieveranp, Backus, and Reeve. 
York: Daniel Burgess & Co., No. 60 John st., 1853. 


“Berrer late than never.” This work, which appeared just 
as our last number was issued, and could thaslixe be only 
named among our notices, has been long waited for, and often 
inquired after. It is one of the good fruits of the Congrega- 
tional Convention at Albany, in Oct., 1852. In maturing the 
roject, which was afterward so successfully executed, for rais- 
ing a fund to aid feeble Western churches in erecting houses 
of worship, care was taken to foster and direct, as far as possi- 
ble, a spirit of improvement in this kind of architecture. The 
Centrai Committee were encouraged to procure suitable de- 
signs, to be shown to persons engaged in such undertakings; 
and the several State Committees, before disbursing the sums 
that should come into their hands, were authorized to inquire 
into the plans adopted by congregations seeking aid, and to re- 
quire such modifications as they should think expedient. It 
was hardly expected that the resolution adopted to this effect 
would lead to a compilation so valuable and céstly as the one 
now before us. A glance at it will convince our readers that 
it could net have been prepared as soon as it was called for, and 
that, so far as lasting utility is concerned, more has been 
ined than lost by the delay. Inthe meantime, we fear that 
con and there, in the Great West, premature or ill-shapen 
architectural productions, in the likeness of many at the East, 
have been advanced too far to be affected by the sight of these 
models. But the West is a great country, they say, and new 
edifices will be multiplied yet faster than they have been; 
while at the East, in the same department, every year old 
things are becoming new. There cannot fail to be permanent 
demand for such a work as this. It may be of as much ser- 
vice, also, to the Presbyterian churches of the New School 
Assembly, in the distribution of the fund which they have 
more recently begun to raise, as to those for whom it was 
especially intended ; and we hope they will avail themselves of 
the facility thus afforded for guiding the judgment of the con- 
gregations in the use of the aid bestowed. 
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We invite our readers generally to take the first opportunity 
—and, of course, the best way of doing it is by purchase—of 
looking into the mechanical execution of this book. -The fair, 
substantial paper, the beauty of the type and press-work, the 
careful delineation and fine coloring of the designs, and, in 
general, the solidity and elegance of the volume, are creditable 
to the enterprise, as well as the taste, of the gentlemen who 
have had it in charge. The Central Committee, we understand, 
have taken upon tr wt whatever risk is involved in the 
expediture which was required for this purpose. We have 
said to ourselves, This is the way in which a New York and 
Brooklyn Committee do their work! In other places, it would 
not have been attempted without guaranty against loss; for 
where there is wealth enough there 1s not public spirit enough 
to incur such a responsibility. It has been often said, and, we 
believe, — that if there is more atrocious wickedness in 
large cities than in smaller communities, there is more active 

oodness also; certainly more liberality, and, we think, more 

eneficence of every kind. Christian peoplein New York and 
Brooklyn excel those in the country as much in spendin 
money as in making it. There is more life among them, an 
life is faster and stronger in its movements. The book before 
us is an example. atever may come of it in the form of 
advantage or convenience to the churches, it could not have 


been issued in this style as a profitable speculation. “The 
liberal deviseth liberal things.” 

We need hardly say that the publication of such a work on 
this subject, and in this style, is creditable also to our time and 
> wag 6 As the advance of civilization tends in general to 


“the division of labor,” so, with the increase of cultivation, the 
several departments of science and art are more clearly distin- 
= from one another; each is more zealously explored and 

escribed, both in its relations to the others and in its own 
principles and history; its sphere is enlarged and its materials 
are multiplied, till alone it seems enough to accupy a student’s 
exclusive attention, and the successful pursuit of it may require, 
and perhaps reward also, the labor of his life. Thus, music is 
itself only one of the fine arts, yet a performer despairs of at- 
taining equal proficiency in all kinds of music, and there is so 
much to be done with one instrument, and so much to be 
known about it, that it may well be the subject of a whole 
treatise, and make the fame of an artist. We remember once 
putting a question or two to a bagpiper at the head of a Scotch 
reg ment, upon which there came forth a stream of informa- 
tion, with all the gust of highland fervor and brogue, about 
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some of his most eminent predecessors on that instrument, and 
the number of airs they had composed, which satisfied us that 
a reputgtion and a book might be built up even on the pipes. 
Thus architecture, in the most comprehensive view of it, is a 
department both of science and art; and then, considered as 
one of the arts of design, it is readily distinguished as of various 
kinds, each of which has its own laws; and in the progress of 
national refinement, each kind is studied by itself more and 
more with reference to its own uses, principles, and capabili- 
ties. The old Greek builders made their several “ orders” the 
subject of minute prescription, and have been followed with 
servile exactness, while in later times other styles have been 
wrought out with no less care, though with greater freedom 
and variety ; and books have been multi lied on this, as on 
other subjects, till on this alone a respectable library might be 
collected. We cannot fail to see improvement in our own 
country within the past few years in this department of art, 
both in buildings constructed and in published designs. Down- 
ing’s Cottage y hrm and other works from the same 
hand, we regard as both a sign and a cause of refinement, dif 
fusing itself first among the educated readers, and then through 
the respectable masses of our people ; and, in view of the kind 
of influence and eminence which .* had attained, it is pleasing 
to cbserve how much deeper and more general was the sense 
of loss occasioned in our country by his untimely death, than 
could possibly be felt if any or most of the conceited, brawling 
politicians, who figure in Congress as well as out of it, were 
swept off to their “own place.” Thus, too, the publication 
before us, in a very different department of the art, both indi- 
cates a salutary movement in the public mind, and will serve 
to further and to guide it. There must have been a prepara- 
tion and a call for so costly a work, at least among the Congre- 

ational churches and ministers in our country, or it would not 
oe been undertaken. We are gratified to learn, also, from 
competent testimony, that though some, who were concerned in 
preparing it, “feared it would be thought somewhat ahead of 
time and taste,” yet it already finds favor, and a sale also, in 
some of those communities which might not have been ex- 
pected at once to appreciate its quality. With the lapse of 
time, the spread of education, the extension of business, and the 
accumulation of wealth, the people have advanced also, if not 
at an equal pace, in the finer interests of oat, in the culture 
of art and the appreciation of beauty. There have been times 
which could not warrant a separate book even on architecture 
at large in all its branches; and such as related to it were 
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only professional guides to workmen; and, so far as we know, 
the present volume is the first that has appeared in our coun- 
try, or the first so ample and elaborate in the province of 
ecclesiastical architecture alone.* And in this view, we reckon 
itso much the more significant and valuable, because in its de- 
sign and uses it is pcre | popular. This, too, was a princi- 
pal merit of Downing’s worl.:s. He aimed to make the people 
at large familiar with simple, unexpensive models of beauty, 
which might be followed in cottage residences, and even farm- 
houses, throughout the land; and thus the land would be 
adorned, and the people themselves refined, far more than b 
stimulating a rich man here and there to erect a splendid pal- 
ace. Thus, too, it is of far more consequence in respect to the 
advantage of the people, the aspect of our country, and indeed 
the general cause of art, that proper examples and instructions 
be furnished to ordinary congregations, for erecting such 
houses of worship as their means permit, than that here and 
there a plethoric corporation, calling itself a church, be taught 
how to copy some foreign cathedral. Architectural beauty 
could better be dispensed with in the crowded streets of a city 
than amidst the congenial airs and foliage of a village. In 
church-building, as in other things, it is as wise as it is republi- 
can to care mainly for the masses. Let our cheap rural edifices 
be in good taste, whatever becomes of costlier, more pretend- 
ing structures. The compilation before us offers examples 
mostly, though not exclusively, of that class; and hence it re- 
flects the more credit on our country, and promises to be of the 
more advantage. 

But we pass to the contents of this volume, of which, how- 
ever, we can here only give some such brief account, beyond 
what is contained in the title-page, as may lead the reader to 
examine it for himself. 

The plans for parsonages are but a secondary or incidental 
part of the work, and not, indeed, originally any part of the 
task assigned to the Committee. There are only four of them, 
and one of these is from Downing’s “ Residences.” More 
abundant and various materials of this kind are of course fur- 
nished in his popular works, and may be expected also in Mr. 
Wheeler’s forthcoming volume, under the genial title of 
“Homes for the People,” from which the third of these plans is 
anticipated. Parsonages do not properly differ from other 
dwellings, as churches differ from other public edifices; and 





*Mr. Upjohn published, in 1852, a work in similar form, which, however, 
contained only one example of a wooden church, chapel, parsonage, and school- 
house; but included the drawings and specifications for workmen. 
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hence may be comprehended in the provision made by such 
artists for the middle class of residences. It is well, however, 
that these examples have a place here, because congregations 
will thus be reminded of their duty in that direction. It is a 
fact which deserves to be more generally understood, that no 
oe of the support given to a pastor is so stable, and so lightl 
orne by the people, as his use of a dwelling which is their 
property. Even a poor congregation—as long as they are able 
to build a church—can build a parsonage, = taking advan- 
tage of a common earnest impulse, without more than a whole- 
some effort, and, when it is once built, the rent pays itself out 
annually without a word of solicitation, while yet the amount 
that must be raised by the people for the minister’s support, is 
really to the same extent reduced, since, whatever he may dis- 
pense with, he must have a house to live in ; and moreover, all 
question is obviated as to what house he shall select, or whether 
a suitable one can be had on any terms. Then it is to be con- 
sidered that the support which he receives in this form, insen- 
sibly adjusts itself to the fluctuations of the times; for he is paid 
“in kind,” and not in a varying quantity, which may or may 
not be an equivalent ; and if the greater part of his salary were 
thus determined, as we belive it might be, by a “sliding scale,” 
—if the stipulation were described not only in part by the rent 
of a house, but in part also by the price of provisions—it would 
but do him justice, while it increased his comfort. This is a 
branch of political economy which all salaried men are brought 
to understand sooner or lesen especially “at this present,” 


when high — are illustrating it by experiment. ere is 


indeed one drawback on the desirableness of parsonages, and it 
is the more likely to be relieved, at least in some congrega- 
tions, by being set forth rather than overlooked in this connec- 
tion. Committees or Trustees, as such, are not the most accom- 
modating landlords in the world, when parsonages need 
repairs ; for, while in their private or individual capacity they 
may attend to the reasonable complaints of their tenants, if only 
through a wise care of their own property, yet, as representing 
corporations, which have been said to “have no soul,” (even 
ecclesiastical bodies not being of course spiritual enough to be 
reckoned exceptions,) they seldom feel the requisite personal 
responsibility or interest; and agree pa the parsonage 
even more than the church, is apt to suffer accordingly. 
Hence it is expedient, whenever practicable, as it often is, in 
building a parsonage, to lay aside a small fund, the income 0’ 
which shall be expended from time to time on the premises. 
Even trifling sums, thus séasonably employed, will avoid the 
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necessity of heavier expenditures to be incurred by neglect. 
We have been told of at least one town in Connecticut where a 
distinguished gentleman bequeathed his own mansion to the 
Congregational Society, as a parsonage, and along with it such 
a sum as would yield enough annually to keep it in a condition 
suitable both to their dignity and his own. Our friend, the 
pastor, will no doubt bear testimony to the wisdom of that 
measure. But notwithstanding this acknowledged drawback, 
and though there may be no prospect of obviating it in most 
places by the method we have suggested, still we are persuaded 
that the true interests of congregations and of pastors will be 
wisely consulted by securing a parsonage in the neighborhood 
of every house of worship. We would not have the two side 
by side, for the former is thus made too “handy” for Sunday- 
noon-visitors ; but both should be included by every parish in 
the permanent provision made for sustaining the institutions of 
the gospel. And we recommend the remarks on this subject 
on the seventeenth page of the volume before us to the atten- 
tion of all who for any purpose have occasion to consult it. 

The Plans of Churches here presented we understand to 
have been originally intended (with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions) as well as recently prepared, for the use of the com- 
mittee, and of course make the most attractive and valuable, as 
well as the most expensive, portion of their work. They are 
eighteen in number, from ten different artists, and shaded and 
colored, as well as drawn, in such a manner as to give even un- 
professional observers the best notion that can be conveyed on 
ee of their appearance and effect when executed. Each 

esign is shown in front and side elevations, and in the ground- 
plan, and also in a section, when this is needed to exhibit the 
structure of the roof or other interior parts. Some of the plates 
exhibit also the nearest accompaniments of foliage and back- 
ground, in proper harmony or contrast with the outline and 
tint of the building. Every drawing is attended with brief 
explanations, indicating the materials, dimensions, and probable 
expensiveness of the edifice, and such peculiarities in the struc- 
ture or arrangement of the parts, or in the artist’s conception, 
as cannot be plainly shown on the plate. It will be understood 
that these delineations and descriptions are not meant to com- 
prise all the working-drawings and the mechanical details 
which must be required for their execution, and which could 
not be attempted here, but must be left to the care of the 
builders whenever and wherever they shall be needed. Nor 
could the artists go into any such precise estimates of cost as in 
a contract, when the plans they propose are to be executed in 

VOL. XI. 36 
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any part of our country. Enough information is given to enable 

readers to make their own intelligent selection among so many 

models, and then to enable such ‘builders as must of course be 

employed, to understand the work to be performed. But 

since so much care has been expended in preparing and ex- 

=— these Plans, we think it no more than justice here to 
estow on them individually a passing notice. 

Design No. 1. A small, cheap edifice, only forty feet by 
twenty-five, seating less than two bandvel persons, costing only 
$1,000 in the city of New Haven, and of course much less in 
many other places. A good example, for this reason, that it is 
certainly more sguecte, to any instructed or practised eye, 
than many a church far more costly and ambitious. Though 
represented here as of wood, yet it would look as well in stone, 
or brick, and much enlarged too. The explanation enggests 
that if necessary the cost might be “further diminished by 
making the window-heads square instead of round ;” but surely 
more would thus be lost than gained. In so simple a design, 
this single feature is a principal thing. As well, for the same 
reason, give up all peculiarities. In the — dimensions, 
it would make a pleasant lecture-room or chapel, for a congre- 


gation that want more room in their church. We must ecom- 
= of the ground-plan, however, for a common fault in the 


istribution of the space. The pews should be shorter, and 
have two passages. 

No. 2. Less striking than some of the others, because in a 
style already common in our country, and meant, as the expla- 
nation indicates, rather to show an amendment or correction of 
familiar examples, than to supersede them. We much prefer 
the front elevation to the side. The latter is disturbed by the 
small windows that light the vestibule. Does the porch justify 
itself, in addition to the room in the tower? We recommend 
the interior arrangement, the four blocks of pews, and middle 
and wall aisles,* even though the house is but thirty-nine feet 
broad outside. 

No. 3. Properly colored, as here, and on a corner as intend- 
ed by the artist, the front, and especially the tewer, must have 
avery good effect. The side elevation makes a different kind 
of impression, yet perhaps is not the less pleasing of the two, 
and unlike any other in the collection. As a whole certainly 





* We use the word aisle, of course, in the common acceptation, for a passage 
among pews. As an architectural term, employed before pews were in vogue, 
it designates that part of a church which is divided on either hand from the 
naive or main en, y the pillars that support what is called the “ clere story.” 
Hence “ the long-drawn aisle ” in Gray’s Elegy. 
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one of the best. The projecting room in the rear is conven- 
iently arranged, and may be made still larger. 

No. 4. A Romanesque church, or chapel, for the country, 
but little larger than No. 1, and only half again as costly. The 
surface is boarded vertically and Setanta style of finish 
which has found favor in our country of late years with the 
rapidity of a “taking” fashion. The small railroad stations 
have adopted and some what vulgarized it. Still it must not be 
resigned to them. Ithasa real fitness in Romanesque and Gothic 
wood-work, on account of its vertical lines, as compared with 
horizontal boards lapping one another.* The whole structure 
in a proper situation is picturesque, as similar designs already 
executed show. We call attention to the bell-turret, not only 
as a characteristic feature, but to remind the reader that be- 
cause it is a mere turret it may properly rest on the roof, and 
indeed can have no separate support; while we strenuously 
object to such an arrangement of a heavy spire or cupola, 
though it has become common. A tower, properly so called 
ought to rest in appearance, as well as in fact, on the ground, 
though a turret may be perched securely anywhere. It must 
be a small bell, by the way, that can be accommodated in such 
quarters. We know of a nice church almost new, that has the 
belfry on the roof, where every revolution of the bell, which 
yet is not larger than is desirable, shakes the whole house, so as 
to be sensibly felt in the farthest pew. Such a liability is to be 
considered. We like the arrangement of the pews here, as in 
No. 2, but by our measurement they can be only four feet and 
a half long, each seating three persons, and hence should be 
only so divided between the aisles (if divided at all) that two 
in a line can be thrown into one. 

No. 5. A more costly structure, but still within the reach of 
an ordinary congregation, though it ought to be larger for the 
number that may be supposed to want accommodation wher- 
ever such an outlay is afforded. A building of this class should 
seat more than three hundred persons. But enlarging the scale 
more or less, we place this — among the most available in 
the volume. It will be one of the most satisfactory in the exe- 
cution—especially the tower, which rises solid t from the 
ground, and stands out wholly from the body of the building, 
as we choose to see it. The interior of the roof also, as here 
drawn, is effective. 

No. 6. A bold picturesque Design drawn in perspective, the 





*In American usage ¢ pw term, however, which among English 


people means staves for ¢ — Webster. 
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front and side shown in one view; the tower on the corner, 
surmounted by a tall graceful _ and the peak of the roof 
rising to nearly three times the height of the side walls. From 
the coloring of the landscape, heightened by the tints of the 
edifice itself, this plate, as also No. 9, has a fresh mossy look, 
as if just after rain on a summer Sunday morning in the coun- 
ary. We desire the reader to mark the effect here, (and some- 
what also in No. a in this style of building, of the spire 
springing from the midst of turrets or smaller peaks, instead of a 
straight base; the tendency of this and kindred styles being to 
perpendicular or slanting lines, whenever they can be had, 
rather than to horizontal. The very steep roof will be observed 
as the principal feature of this Plan, and we call attention to 
what is said on this point in the accompaning explanation from 
the editor. Certainly it has the advantage of lasting well in 
our climate, and also of a churchy look. Low side-walls are 
not the most favorable however to galleries, of which we may 
speak again.—As a picture, this is perhaps more pleasing than 
any other in the volume. 

No. 7. With all due deference to the reputation of the artist, 
it strikes us that if this Design had come from one of us unpro- 
fessional wights—from the pulpit instead of the pew—it would 
have been reckoned an adventurous experiment. Perhaps, 
however, as the lad said, of his new school-house, we “ haven’t 
got the hang of it yet.” 

No. 8. e front better than the side, which, though well 
enough proportioned, is disturbed rather than aided by the 
upright lines representing posts. Though the material is meant 
to be wood, it would look better in stone, as indeed may be 
said of most Designs. As a model too it rather confirms than 
discountenances many structures already in use which we 
would not choose to multiply, though certainly better shaped 
than most of them. The belfry is neat, but unless it is to be a 
massive structure, we prefer a spire above it.—By the way we 
would open the windows of belfries (only making the floor 
weather-proof) so as to show the bell turning over—and also 
to allow the “swallow ” or the pigeon “ a nest for herself where 
she may lay her young,”—like some kindly old belfries we 
used to climb into many years ago. 

No. 9 exhibits, in common with some of the other designs, 
a bell-turret which projects from the building, supported by 
braces, for which we believe the only motive is that it is an old 
fashion, a medieval affair, and as much might be said of many 
foolish and <= | worse things. Even if strong enough in fact 
to support a bell of decent size, it has not the look of strength, 
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and suggests no reason why it should stand out with its naked 
limbs, instead of resting on the roof. The windows, it will be 
seen, differ from the oe examples. In the ground-plan, the 
pews are made of unequal lengths, but so vepularhe unequal as 
not to answer the purpose intended, as if one out of two fami- 
lies were of half size. The convenience sought is best secured 
by making all the pews short—seven and a half feet, or even 
six—and constructing the partitions so that a large family may 
—— two as one. 

No. 10 is especially noticeable as an edifice first constructed 
with a view to subsequent enlargement. As completed, the 
view is certainly striking, notwithstanding the plainness of the 
details; and as convenient as any cruciform building. But we 
are glad to find that some of the congregations that Me adopt- 
ed that form in the original construction, and especially their 
ministers, are tired of it already. Even with reference to fu- 
ture enlargement, it is better to leave the small church to be a 
chapel or lecture-room, instead of making it the nave of the 
larger. But where the space does not allow of the two, the 
plan here given strikes us favorably.—By the way, we observe 
the side elevations of the original building is ascribed in our 
copy to one artist, and the other drawings to another. 

o. 11, as to general use and effect, may be classed with 
No. 9. We cannot say we like the window-heads in either. 
Here moreover the bell-turret not only projects but ventures to 
a-spire. It is none the better for becoming a “ young steeple,” 
though in this instance well tapered—The parsonage at the 
side is appropriate and pleasing. 

No. 12, in the principal features is unlike any thing we have 
seen. The interior arrangement, in the body and rear, is good; 
but we do not at once reconcile ourselves to any part of the ex- 
terior,—except the side elevation, in which the body of the 
house is not peculiar. We know there are examples to be cited 
for it, but is there any real beauty in breaking such aspire mid- 
way? Nor do we see any sufficient reason, in use or looks, for 
shutting up a central tower in front, and arranging the entran- 
ces as here. 

No. 13. One of the best front elevations in the book, or 
among our existing edifices. The passage through the tower 
would have a good effect to the eye, and often really accom- 
modate those who drive to church. Whatever with or without 
that feature, the tower is too good to be omitted, wherever the 
expense can be borne; but even alone, the main front would 
look exceedingly well, as the editor suggests. The cost of the 
whole is not given, but as one of the larger edifices here de- 
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scribed, if built at once, and as it should be, of brick or stone, 
it would scarcely come within the means of many congrega- 
tions who might yet need all the room. But “counting the 
cost,” they can afterwards build a tower when they are “able 
to finish it.” We are not so well pleased, however, with the 
other principal feature in this plan—the disposition of the 
smaller rooms between the entrance and the main audience- 
room. Morespace is occupied than can be needed for such rooms; 
especially the hall, forty feet by fourteen, is too much for such 
a purpose, besides making too many steps “ back and forth” to 
the room above ; and as no side elevation is here given, we are 
left uncertain as to the exterior effect of the arrangement. 
Moreover, if the congregation would be thus removed from the 
noise of the street on the Sabbath, when the noise is least, yet 
they would be the more exposed to it in lecture-room services 
at other times. On the whole we would choose to see the an- 
dience-room and front, in this Design, brought together, and 
the other rooms “sent to the rear.” And with this qualifica- 
tion we hope some of the building committees will make choice 
of this Plan. 

No. 14. “The plainest,” says the editor, “ of all our designs.” 
To be classed, as to use and costliness, with No. 1, though in a 
different style, somewhat larger, seating more persons accord- 


ing to the eq given, and the pews more conveniently 


distributed. The two plans ought to be favorites at the West. 
And we recommend both to the largest congregations, as 
chapels. 

o. 15. A church of medium size and cost, as compared 
with the others, comprising all the smaller rooms that can 
be wanted, and designed to allow the whole to be thrown into 
one audience-room whenever the growth of the congregation 
shall require. The interior is ingeniously arranged. We like 
the front well enough, excepting the double door ; and the side, 
excepting the door and little window which seem to have been 
pushed out of place for the convenience of the interior. The 
mullions and heads of the windows give the whole a different 
air from any of the others. Something strikes us as unusual— 
yet we cannot say precisely what—in the face of the battened 
planks,—perhaps their breadth as here drawn. This is one of 
the few designs showing the pointed arch, of which we would 
~ see other examples, and shall say more in another place. 

No. 16. The largest and most expensive of all these models, 
measuring sixty-two feet by eighty-five inside, yet not estimated 
at more than thirty thousand dollars in the vicinity of New 
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York.* The front is solid and stately, and the porch, besides 
looking well, with the wheel-window above, is economical as 
to room, and convenient, though being open it requires the 
mildest exposure to the weather in that direction. The side- 
view here given in perspective with the front, seems to leave 
the window-sills too high from the foundation. The two towers 
might be carried higher and surmounted with spires, or may 
well remain as here y sina but we would not have them alter- 
ed to any intervening fashion. Where there are two towers, 
the bell being hung in one, if a clock is wanted it may have a 
steadier station in the other. After all, unless in some vast edi- 
fice, are they not inevitably suggestive of superfluity ? 

No. 17. Especially noticeable as being the only specimen 
in the volume which is characterized by that kind ot Gothic 
or pointed arch which, from the obvious resemblance suggest- 
ed, is called here, and in most books on the subject, the Lancet 
arch. We own a partiality for this among all the varieties of 
Gothic architecture. They all agree in the pointed arch as 
distinguished from the round, but this, as sharper than the 
commonest forms, has a more airy aspiring expression, and is 
capable of more lightness and grace. It is recommended also 
in the editor’s remarks as “a style particularly adapted to 
country or village churches, from the simplicity of its details, 
and the ease with which its mouldings and lines in their most 
simple forms can be worked and laid out.”+ But, observing 
the dimensions of the building here given, the main body 
being only twenty-five feet wide, we should complain of the 
front, especially the middle part of the turret, as too much 
crowded with openings and mouldings, and hence in danger of 
seeming finical when executed.—The ground-plan has the fault 
of distribution noticed in some of the other designs—the length 
of the pews. 

No. 18. A larger edifice than the last mentioned, yet it 
should be still larger, we think, to warrant the amount of dec- 
orative work on the front, however plain the surface of the 
wall. The material contemplated here is brick, but it will 
probably be oftenest imitated in wood, in which we find the 
most frequent attempts at show in ornamented gables, finials and 
tracery, and which gives these things an air of cheap ostenta- 





* It has been already executed, we understand, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

+ If the reader will amuse himself with drawing two circles of equal diameter, 
the circumference of each passing through the centre of the other, the space 
enclosed by the intersection will show him two Gothic arches sprung from the 
re ee as pleasing to his eye as any others, each enclosing an equilateral 
riangle. 
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tion. This design, however, on a larger scale, and executed in 
brick or stone, is one of the most pleasing in the collection. It 
is especially noticeable for the airy elegance of the tower as 
completed in the spire. As shown in this example, the Roman- 
esque style favors loftiness in design, a certain buoyancy of 
aspect, perhaps scarcely less than the Lancet form of the Gothie. 
The reader will observe also here—as we might have indicated in 
some of the other plates—the beauty of the interior as seen in 
the section pe way tw Sop. the ground-plan. 

We have thus briefly commented on these Designs, of course 
not as presuming to sit in judgment on the artists—whose repu- 
tation is already established,—but because we have been inter- 
ested in examining them, and in order the better to engage, for 
them and for the subject, the discriminating attention of our 
readers. On such topics a’ mere amateur, though not claiming 
to be a connoisseur also, is entitled to have opinions, and to 
express them; and the choice of congregations, as to what 
houses of worship they will build, so far as they can be said to 
make a choice for themselves, must be determined mainly by 
the preferences of those few persons who, without being 
architects, yet with ordinary intelligence have bestowed the 
most attention on these things. As public opinion concerning 
physicians and their practice must be formed, not by their 
judgment of one another, but by unprofessional observers stand- 
ing between them and the mass of those who are helped or hurt, 
scarcely knowing which, and certainly not knowing how or 
why ; so architecture is more or less successful, as it does or 
does not commend itself, in the long run, to those who take 
ayers in it and direct their thoughts to it, as a department 

oth of utility and of art, without claiming a scientific mastery 
of the subject. And hence we would draw the attention of 
such persons to the work before us. They will be the better 
qualified both to form their own judgment and guide others, 
as they are conversant with various examples such as architects 
only can furnish. They can find such only by traveling far 
om | wide, and then must compare too many at a pw He 
e—or else in a collection like this. The want of models, 
selected and gathered for the purpose, has led to the most 
injudicious imitations and perpetuated many unhappy experi- 
ments. The people in Carborough build something like what 
some of them have seen in Coaltown, as a little the “smartest” 
of the “modern fashions,” because they have no materials for 
a choice except in their neighborhood. <A big stone toy ir 
Gotham is reproduced in wooden miniature in Puttyville, be- 
cause the few in Puttyville who would really like a better 
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thing have not seen a better thing to like. But the jndges in 
every congregation, such as they are, without going out of their 
own town, can command at least one copy of these “eighteen 
plans,” study them deliberately, understand their differences 
and resemblances, compare notes with one another, and decide 
with at least a probability of not going far astray. The book 
is fitted thus to supply an existing want. ut in order 
that it may answer this purpose we must join to our recom- 
mendation a single caution to committee-men, and all the 
“active” members of congregations. Such a book as this, as 
is properly said in the preface, is not meant to supercede the 
employment of an architect; for the specifications and workin 
drawings not furnished here require some experience and 

in the builder; and we would have him employed for this rea- 
son as well as others, to a; in constructing the edifice, the 
integrity of a Design which his business should qualify him to 
appreciate. No doubt every committee-man has a right to his 
own opinions about any of these Plans, but when one has been 
adopted, and he and others are entrusted with the execution, he 
ought to beware of spoiling the expression of the artist’s thought 
by interpolations of his own. The artist himself would not in- 
sist on a servile adherence to all the details of this or that pat- 
tern, but he has a right to ask that the building for which he is 
to be held in part responsible, shall not sacrifice his principal 


idea, and contravene the —_ effect he intended to produce. 
or 


Now the builder, if qualified for his place, should hoid a conser- 
vative check here upon his employers, with a proper professional 
jealously in behalf of the work which he is employed, not to 
originate nor to mend, but to execute. Many a story could be 
told of the changes undergone - an architect’s —, in the 
hands of a committee—a story often painful to him, however 
amusing to us—resulting sometimes like the operations on an 
old clergyman’s wig, when his parishioners pulled out such 
hairs as did not suit their several tastes for color, till at last he 
said “ they might lawfully worship it, since it was no longer in 
the likeness of anything in heaven above or the earth beneath 
or the water under the earth.” There is need of caution here, 
For instance it is possible that the new congregation in the 
enterprising village before mentioned, Puttyville, may adopt 
almost any one of these Designs, and if that thrifty man of bu- 
siness, G. W. Mannikin, Esq., is put on their committee, he 
will probably choose to raise the whole edifice as here drawn, 
upon a basement that shall contain the lecture-room and other 
conveniences, and thus save the cost that would be incurred 
in foundation and roofing by putting these things outside on 
VOL. XIL. 
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the level of the main building. Now we protest beforehand 
against such a desecration of any Plan in this volume. Neither 
let that committee nor any other select the sixth Design, and 
begin their experiments by lowering the roof to the pitch com- 
mon among the nters in their neighborbood, to make it 
“ better proportioned,” or to “ save the stuff,” and substituting 
for that spire what they call “a sort o’cupolo”—when these 
things are the life-blood of the artist’s production. Nor let the 
characteristic mouldings on these plates be ‘left out’ in the 
building, as so much ‘ gingerbread work of no use but to make 
expense.’ In a word let the pattern be rejected outright, or 
adopted in good faith and followed accordingly. 
ides the plates and their accompanying explanations, this 
volume contains nearly thirty large pages of preliminary 
matter : an essay, or rather a series of essays somewhat informal 
and gna setting forth the principles that ought to 
govern the construction of houses of worship, as works both of 
utility and sacred art, with particular suggestions and direc- 
tions on subordinate points in their arrangements. We need 
not say that we approve of the views exhibited in these articles, 
which appear to have been carefully prepared by one or more 
editors under the sanction of the Central Committee, and ‘may 
serve to introduce the general reader to a more appreciating 
examination of the following examples. We might choose now 
to pursue many of the topics thus suggested, but our own views 
have been formerly given at some length in the p of this 
Journal,* in agreement with the general and particular aims of 
the work under review. There is occasion for still more than 
we find in this work, of what we then attempted, in distinct 
and pointed condemnation of some of the fashions that have 
_——- in the church-building of our time and country. 
ithout going over that ground —_ , we will yet avail our- 
selves of this occasion for some further miscellaneous hints. 

In preparing these Plans, the Central Committee have done 
their work, as we said, on a more ample and liberal scale than 
was originally expected, and hence it is not by way of com- 
plaint if we suggest additions that seem to us desirable. Be- 
sides the original designs here given, we would have liked to 
see notices of some of the churches erected within a few years 
— which may deserve to be studied and imitated, with such 

elineations also as might be obtained at little or no expense. 


In most instances the eople who build a fine edifice are 
willing to receive credit for it, and, if owen would furnish 
a 


the requisite information, with at least a lithograph which they 
* New Englander, Vol. VI, pp. 1—23. 
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would like in their own houses. Some discriminating account, 
in a form to be circulated and preserved, of what may be 
reckoned a “model church,” already built, seems to be only a 
proper memorial of the congregation who have thus done 
‘what they could’ and perhaps lavishly expended the cost of 
‘precious spikenard;’ besides serving to stimulate and guide 
other congregations. Two or three puildings are thus repre- 
sented in the first volume of the Congregational Year-Book, 
and others we understand are to follow. ‘With a little care, 
this will make an attractive feature of that work.* 

In a note to our former article, and in these comments, we 
have recommended short pews in preference to such as are 
generally found in our churches, and we reckon the matter of 
considerable consequence among the mechanical arrangements 
for public worship. In an edifice where all the room is wanted, 
it is not well that a pew nine or ten feet long must be appro- 

riated to a family which does not occupy more than half of 
it, and will not let the other half; nor that a small family can- 
not have a pew to themselves without a waste of room. The 
worshipers should be ‘set in families, for the encouragement 
of wholesome associations between domestic and ecclesiastical 
ties, and hence most of the pews should be adjusted to the 
average number of persons in a family, which is generally 
reckoned five, with the common allowance of eighteen inches 
to each. The remaining space should be so distributed that 
‘those persons, of either sex, who are not in families, may hold 
their several seats of the congregation, instead of being tenants 
under pew-holders, or dependent on ‘free seats up stairs.’ It 
is exceedingly desirable that every clerk, journeyman, seam- 
stress, or domestic, should have an opportunity (which many 
now seek in vain) of individually owning a place in the house 
of God and contributing te its pecuniary income. The English 
dissenting congregations, we are told, are before us in this pro- 
vision, republican as it is; and we wish some traveler would 
describe their method with a view to our own improvement. 
And now that we are speaking of this part of a church, we 
take the opportunity to recommend the change adopted in some 
of the most costly and beautiful edifices lately erected, of dis- 
pensing with pew-doors. If not contrivances of that spirit of 


*We can at once recall suitable subjects for such notice in the Co 
tional churches last erected in New London, Hartford, New Haven, Fairfield, 
Norwalk, and Bridgeport, and, as a still more distinct and striking variety, the 
new one (Dr. Tod ‘) in Pittsfield. We remember a small Reformed Dutch 
church in Syracuse, New York, which, though wooden, is a gem in its way ; 
and the first Presbyterian church in that city, as any traveler may see, is one of 
the finest in the State. 
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exclusiveness which is even more odious in the house of God 
than elsewhere, they are.at best clumsy appendages serving no 
Pp but to exclude the cool air in summer, and annoy the 
worshiper with their click at all seasons. The change, more- 
over, restores one of the good old ways, for these doors were an 
innovation on the ‘primitive pews.’ We remember at least 
one house of worship, in which an illustrious American divine 
had ministered, where no such obstructions had yet been tole- 
— We hope they will be discarded from every new 
ce. 

Most of the Plans here given are too small to admit of 
galleries on the sides, as well as at the end; and a new congre- 
gation, nem on a larger scale, so as to get all the ground- 
room they will want for several years, may well enough dis- 
pense with them at first; yet a large edifice should be built 
with a view to erecting them whenever they shall be wanted. 
Only small or wealthy congregations can afford to do without 
them, or to —_ any style of architecture to which they cannot 
be adjusted. ey give the advantage of immeuse economy of 

ing-room, accommodating within the same external inclo- 
sure half as many persons as the whole ground-floor, at a com- 
paratively trifling cost, and furnishing some of the most eligible 
pews in the edifice. As beauty itself in a building stands 
closely related to the use for which it is designed, and a house 
of worship is designed to be filled by a hearing and seeing con- 
gregation, who must be seen by the minister also, the proper 

itectural effect of the interior is not marred but enhanced 
when the faces of the assembly are presented most compactly 
and distinctly to his eye, in masses, rank above rank, as when 
galleries are properly constructed and filled. Nor is there any 
valid objection to them as interfering with speaking and hear- 
ing. Very few of our churches are large enough to be ‘ hard 
to speak in,’ from any cause; nor are the largest, as far as we 
know, the more difficult for having galleries. So far as our 
own observation goes—and we have several times made the 
comparison—those churches, and other public rooms, that are 
without them, require the more effort of the speaker. In our 
populous or growing communities, therefore, we would have a 
new church Puilt either with galleries or on a plan which will 
allow them to be put in afterwards. 

The work before us properly encourages the use of brick, or 
stone, where it can be had, instead of wood, for church-build- 
ing, and we ask attention to the prelimi remarks on 
‘Materials? and ‘Beauty. We would go , and insist 
that wherever other edifices are found of the more enduring mate- 
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rials, a people who can build any sort of church — to make 
this not less substantial. They can do it if they will but think 
so, and have no right to the plea of poverty as an apology for 
not —— it. For such a purpose, a congregation need 
not fall behind its individual members in resources or in enter- 
rise. Especially if they have building-stone in their neighbor- 
food, they should not think of any other material. Wherever 
bricks can be made, or easily obtained, of some mild neutral 
color, like those now brought from Milwaukie or Toronto, they 
are recommended both for utility and effect. If the common 
red brick must be used, we would always have it softened to 
the eye by painting or some other process, but the same ex- 
pense must be incurred with wood. And we take the liberty 
of repeating here a suggestion we have made before, that when 
the funds are not provid for completing the steeple of a stone 
or brick church in the same material, it is better to stop at 
the fidor of the belfry, leaving the bell to swing in the open 
air, till the people shall have recruited their resources, than to 
earry up for the present a wooden substitute which will answer 
the pu too well to be replaced by —s better. Let us 
have substantial edifices, consistent in all their parts from the 
corner-stone to the weather-cock, even if they are built piece- 
meal, rather than hybrid structures ‘done up’ in haste, and in 
haste to decay. 
In architecture, as in other departments of taste, we would 
omer guard against the excessive tendencies that prevail in 
the public mind, each taking its turn as the fashion for a course 


years, to the prejudice of models that time has proved and 


of 

hallowed. We should have liked to see a greater variety in 
the styles represented in this book. It must not be taken for 
pon that the old Greek forms, if not in vogue just now, are 
orever discarded from ecclesiastical architecture, especially 
since they may be seen renewed in the most costly modern 
church in Paris. One Doric example might have been given 
here, with its straight lintel, columns, entablature, and pediment. 
The later styles, however, must always have an advantage in 
their endless variety. Yet even among these the fashion just 
now tends too exclusively towards the Romanesque, though the 
Gothic may be still more diversified, the round arch being only 
repeated in the one, while the pointed arch admits of every 
curve in the other.* Thus in this collection we find the former 


* Wes of our own denomination. Our Episcopal friends (they must be 
reached by one limb or another of the Christian salutation, ‘Brethren and 
friends’) are perhaps as exclusively partial to the other. Yet they can show 
in St. George’s church, N. Y. (Dr. Tyng’s) one of the best examples of the Ro- 
manesque (especially its interior) in the country. 
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style predominating, with but one specimen of the most grace- 
ful pointed architecture. There is a tendency also to the 
adoption of some striking feature in an admired example, with- 
out inquiring whether there may be like reasons to justify it in 
the imitation. Thus it has become a fashion to put the tower 
of a church on the corner, of which we find here as many as 
six examples. Now such a position we conceive to be suita- 
ble wherever that is the point chiefly exposed or most readily 
approached; but it is properly an exceptional arrangement, 
dictated by the site or some other peculiarity. In general, the 
most suitable place is neither on the corner nor on the side, but 
midway at the end; yet of this arrangement we find here but 
four examples. For reasons before suggested, in structures of 
ordinary dimensions we would have one tower rather than two; 
and whether in the smallest or the largest, it is most effec- 
tive if made to stand out in its integrity from the main building, 
as is shown in No. 5; and if the extent or shape of the ground, 
or other local consideration, prescribes some deviation from this 
neral type, with a picturesque or otherwise pleasing effect, 
the instance nay be admired without being forthwith imitated. 
Because the upright ridges of a wall vertically planked and 
battened agree well with the general character of some Cosi 
ike 


this feature, as we observed, has become a fashion, and 
every fashion is in danger of being overdone. Let us remem- 


ber that a good thing is only good in its place. The latest pas- 
sion, in certain quarters, for old architectural devices, according 
to the law by which, in these things as in dress, fashion travels 
the whole circle of change till it seizes on a relative novelty in 
antiquity itself. Hence we see here and there a medieval whim 
that has been exhumed and canonized among the idols of these 
times. There is sucha thing even in architecture, as ‘ excess of 
riot.’ Let us avail ourselves of what is old and what is new, 
without being victims of either. Let us “ prove all things,” and 
“hold fast that which is good.” 

Most of the larger churches delineated in this volume include 
in their plans the rooms required for the use of a congregation 
in other services besides public worship on the Sabbath. We 
have before suggested that a smaller edifice in the style of some 
of these, being all that is needed for a time by a new congre- 
gation, may be afterwards applied to these uses, either detached, 
or connected with a larger church, if the site and position are 
chosen with this view; but the changes taking place in grow- 
ing towns are apt to disturb such prospective arrangements. 
For economy, convenience, and beauty also, the other apart- 
ments wanted should be parts or appendages of the church itself. 
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Besides a chapel, which is now generally felt to be a necessity 
for evening lectures and Sunday-schools, there should be a 
minister’s room, or study, near the pulpit, and in large con- 
gre tions a room of intermediate size for a prayer-meeting, or 
ible-class, which might be properly called the prayer-room, 
or the class-room. With these, wherever space can be had, 
there should be a waiting-room or sitting-room, such as is found 
in some of the English dissenting chapels both in the country 
and in cities, where the people who come from a distance may 
tarry in the intervals of the Sabbath ; which may serve also for 
the industrial and social gatherings that find their patron-saint 
in Dorcas and knit the bands of good fellowship among parish- 
ioners. And these apartments may be so connected with the 
main audience-room of the church, (as in the Designs before us, 
and other similar arrangements,) as to give the more effect to 
the whole edifice, especially in the Romanesque and the Gothic 
styles, which are more favorable than the rigorous Greek orders 
to broken outlines and such projections as convenience may 
suggest.—But we allude to the subject here partly as a matter 
of terminology, holding that there is ‘something in a name.’ 
The principal room used for religious services, besides the 
church, we choose to call by its ancient rightful name, the 
ape ; and we go for reforming present provincial usages to 
the contrary. It is the proper name because it is a specific term 
appropriated, in old English use, to such a place rather than 
toany other. The place is not a Me as some of our Bos- 
ton neighbors call it, which means, as the word itself shows, a 
minister’s robing-room, and hence by association may designate 
his separate apartment even when he dresses only like a gen- 
tleman. It is not a ‘session-room, as it is called in many 
Presbyterian congregations, and still more oddly in some 
others; for that should be some smaller apartment where the 
ruling elders ‘ most do congregate,’ whereas this is meant for 
the whole brotherhood. It was known in some parts of New 
England, when first used, as the ‘ conference-room, which was 
better, but still not specific nor yet comprehensive enough. It 
is a ‘ lectwre-room,’ to be sure, and so is the church itself; but 
both are places for lectures of a religious character, and not only 
for lectures, but for worship also; and hence should not be con- 
founded, even in name, with the apartmentsso called in a Colle 
ora Lyceum. It is to be described as a place of public worship, 
and this is the meaning of the term chapel, which also denotes 
especially a smaller place of this kind ‘adjoining a larger,’ 
and thus distinguishes it from achurch. Besides being the old 
name, it is retained to this day in some of the principal con- 
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gregations in New England, as well as generally in the mother- 
country, where indeed it is the legal term for a ‘ dissenting’ 
house of worship. The disuse of it, in many places, we ascri 
chiefly to a wretched innovation in the thing itself—the em- 
ployment of basements for evening services, giving them liter- 
ally an inferior place; a fashion which we are glad to see 
rejected in all recent Designs purporting to be models, and 
which has been before condemned in our pages as at war with 
health, and indeed contrary to whatsoever things in architec- 
ture are pure, lovely, or of report. A cellar could not be 
construed into a chapel; and this is but one instance of the bear- 
ing of things on names, and of names on things. Moreover, the 
title we contend for has the advantage of being at once familiar 
and beautiful, being more frequent in the dialect of poetry than 
the word church. en most of the Puritans scrupled to ap- 
ly the latter word to the material house of worship, because 
in our version of the New Testament it belongs to the assem- 
bled worshipers, a ‘spiritual house;’ if they had substituted 
for it this kindred English term, rather than meeting-house, 
(which is not specific enough,) their practice in this particular, 
as in others of graver moment, might have kept its ground 
among us to this day—though the word could not then have 
served us, as now, as a graceful diminutive. But we have 
iver reasons enough for the restoration, which may be soon 
rought about wherever there is a building to merit it, as it 
has been in some places, if pastors, in giving their public ‘no- 
tices,’ will only take care to call things Bi their right names. 
Having pan ba of belfries, we are reminded of bells, of which 
we have a word or two to say here, as one of the accessories of 
church building. With all the noise they make in the world, 
some of our readers may not be aware of the improvements 
made in them in our days, as to the composition of the metal, 
the adjustment of the tone to any note in the musical scale, the 
mode of hanging them so as to make the heaviest of them man- 
ageable, and especially the cheapness of their production. _We 
remember several years ago some bells brought to New York, 
that were said to have come out of a convent in Spain, and on 
account of their age and former mysterious seclusion, were im- 
ined to be worth hearing; one of them was hung on the 
Cit Hall, if we remember right, for trial ; but they proved to 
be clumsy, thick-toned affairs after all, as might have been ex- 
pected. American manufacturers can do all that is wanted in 
this department. The name “ Meneely” has come to have a 
Sunday vibration in one’s fancy \if not in the sound, and the 
establishment under that name in Troy, N. Y., rewards a visit. 
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An ordinary ye can make more noise now than they 
could have afforded in old times. And the more noise the 
better, if it is only of the right quality ; that is to say, a heavy 
deep-toned bell will make itself heard far and wide without 
vexing the vicinity, while a light one, high-keyed as it must be, 
will bore the ears of the neighbors with its din which yet is 
lost in the distance. A stranger close at hand is scarcely start- 
led by the sudden stroke of one of the immense alarm-bells now 
used in our large cities, yet it sends a wave of sound into every 
nook of the suburbs. erefore we advise a rural congrega- 
tion either to go without a bell, or (perhaps with the help of 
outside subscription, since it is of common interest to the ne 
to put up one of weight and mark, not far from two thousan 
pounds at least. Nor need there be any fear for the security of 
the steeple, if it is built as it should be, though as often as a 
bell is put up some wiseacre shakes his head with the predic- 
tion that the steeple will shake also. We confess some likin 
for this kind of music. We listened complacently in childh 
to a church bell so musical that it used to be said some silver 
had found its way into the ‘sonorous metal ;’ and we have 
pleasant memories of Sunday mornings, when a single sum- 
mons over the green fields of the country has found us in tune 
among the birds and leaves of summer, or when, on a bright 
winter day in the city, one clang answering to another on 
every side has stirred the tides of population, and we have 
been borne along with them to some unaccustomed sanctuary. 
‘The church-going bell’ has its well-known place in poetry, 
though the hrase has been criticised. We would have chimes 
too, where ) ose can be afforded, as certainly they can be now 
in many places. And, by the way, it would be only a becom- 
ing stroke both of liberality and taste, if some rich friend of old 
Yale would endow her chapel (when she has a new one, such 
as she should have) with this musical attraction. Sure we are, 
that many a rich man would do better with his money in that 
operation, than he is doing now. Yet, if this hint should be 
taken, we would not have our favorite psalm-tunes unpleasant- 
ly associated in the minds of the students with their “ matins,” 
but rather, now and then, more agreeably, with “ those eveni 
bells.” Yet again, by the way, let the good old custom of 
casting apt inscriptions on church bells be revived and perpet- 
uated. o would lose the text from the old Independence 
bell in Philadelphia? We have fallen upon some that we re- 
call with pleasure; such as, “ My tongue shall sing aloud of 
thy righteousness ;” and here and there a couplet, such as 

VOL, XII. 38 
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“ The living to the church I call, 
And to the grave I summon all.” 

But in this article, and in the book which occasions it, one 
thing has been overlooked—the pulpit. Yet surely this is a 
feature not the least necessary or conspicucus in the interior of 
a church, and not the most likely to be constructed properly. 
A person who has been religiously educated does not easily 
lose the associations formed with that place in 7 life, when 
perhaps he sometimes sauntered into an empty silent sanctu- 
ary because the door happened to be open, stole into the pul- 
pit, and stood before the Bible, wondering how it would seem 
to face a whole congregation, or how anybody could dare to do 
such a thing for the first time ; yet that boy may at length do 
it, andsurvive. In its moral aspects the pulpit has been often 
celebrated ; the mere name recalls Cowper’s beautiful poetical 
tribute ; and for the same reason it should fill a considerable place 
in the architectural view. If treated in all its relations, even 
briefly, it would alone require a whole article, which however 
might ‘turn out a sermon,’ and a long one too. Indeed why 
should it not be sometimes a topic, as well as generally a 
scene, for preaching? If it should ever be prescribed by one 
of the Connecticut Associations as the subject of a Concio, we 
suggest the text beforehand: Neh. viii, i: “Ezra the scribe 
stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made for the 
purpose.” According to one approved method, the preacher 
may begin with inquiring what sort of a pulpit it was, in re- 
spect to materials, y sana and furniture; observing, first, nega- 
tively, that as the text shows it was not a marble pulpit: and 
thus this piece of spiritual ordinance, without being wheeled 
round by any ‘accommodation,’ might at once be brought to 
bear on one of the fashions of our times—an application espe 
cially pertinent to the city honored by that pon performance. 
Indeed we wonder that some of the sticklers for literal pre- 
scription have not taken a stand on that example against this 
innovation; and also in favor of outdoor preaching and read- 
ing, for it seems that Ezra’s pulpit was in the street, and that 
it was a reading-desk too. But we cannot here treat of the 
subject ex cathedra. Corsidered as that part of an edifice de- 
signed for religious worship and instruction, which is occupied 
by the officiating minister, pulpits exhibit as many varieties 
P an, as many experiments and contrivances, and as many 

aults, in different places and successive times, as the buildings 


themselves, or as the sermons—or the preachers. Without 
ing so far back as the example we have referred to, or deciding 
whether the Jewish scribe’s accommodations were anything 
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better than the platform in a camp-meeting ; the oldest of the 
fashions that are not yet quite disused and forgotten, was what 
has been called the tub-pulpit, (suggesting, or suggested by, 
the title of Dean Swift’s satirical ‘Tale ;’) a box not more than 
three or four feet in diameter, generally hexagonal, supported 
on a single shaft, or attached to one of the piilars of the edifice, 
with the lightest po staircase, and surmounted bya sound- 
ing board,* which perhaps was adorned with a dove or other 
emblem. When occupied by the minister, it used to be liken- 
ed to a ‘pestle and mortar,’ and sometimes the mortar trem- 
bled under the pestle; or, as resting on its stem, it looked like 
a wine-glass—without giving offense in those times. After all 
that has been said against it, that form was not the most incon- 
venient, for, if the book-board was raised high enough, the 
shape of the sides allowed the speaker to be fairly seen, and to 
use the utmost freedom of gesticulation, even admitting ‘the 
right and left cut’ of a exercise. Yet it was not large 
enough to accommodate a ‘helper,’ or an ‘agent,’ along with 
the pastor. Next, in many or all the old churches in New 
England, and in some still standing, the pulpit was what we om 
be called an elevated pew, built up two stories, having before 
it, below, ‘ the deagon’s seat’ with the sacramental board, and 
the speaker’s stand projecting above, in the form of half a hex- 
agon, or sometimes a half circle, the whole front adorned more 
or less with panels, mouldings, carved work, and often with 
pilasters, and so high as to allow the lower story to be a little 
apartment sometimes enclosing the stairs and entered by a 
door in front or at the end ;+ of which one example isstill seen 
in the time-honored Old South, in Boston. en came the 
style of a swelled or curved front, broken into three compart- 
ments, of which the middle and foremost was the standing- 
place ; the whole open beneath, and supported on several col- 
umns; the former height being still retained, and reached by a 
large spiral staircase on each side. Our readers will remember 
elegant structures of this kind 3ome of them of mahogany, 
richly wrought, and costing more than is sometimes expended 
on the whole of a small rural church.t In all these examples 





_ * For a useful hint about sounding-boards, we refer the reader to a quotation 

in the New Englander, vol. vi, p. 5, foot-note. It reminds us of a story that 

may not have been printed, * should not be lost. A waggish clergyman on 
e 


one occasion being asked if the preacher (who was speaking under a sounding- 
— was a settled minister, answered, ‘he =i if that thing should 
come “yd 

+ There was sometimes also a closet-door at one end, which knowing ones 
suggested might be for ill-behaved boys. 


¢ One honored pulpit of this type, when displaced, was sent to a church in 
the Sandwich Islands, where it “astonished the natives.” 
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the speaker was elevated too far above the people ; which per- 
haps might be said of him metaphorically in old times, or, at 
least, his position has since been as obviously changed in the 
latter sense, yet not in all its bearings for the worse. The 
nearest hearers were obliged to look at him, if at all, in a con- 
strained position, which might make them stiffnecked, if they 
were not so before; and many a clergyman remembers how 
formidable was the ascent, under the excitement and agitation 
of his first trials, and what a relief he found in at length get- 
ting a seat within the doors. He was placed at such a height 
in order to accommodate the galleries, whereas the galleries 
should rather have been constructed in height and pitch, as 
they have been since, so as to accommodate both him and the 
hearers below. In this respect certainly there is great im- 
provement. The best effect of the voice requires the speaker 
to be raised no higher than is necessary to let him be seen 
from any pew on the floor of the house; which cannot be less 
than three or four feet; but this can occasion no inconvenience 
to the nearest of the audience; nor is there any need of gradu- 
ally raising the floor as it recedes—an arrangement which 
came in with the inconvenient and ill-looking practice, that has 
already had its day, of placing the desk between the doors. 
Ezra’s pulpit answered this purpose, when ‘he opened the 
jer in the sight of all the people, for he was above all the 
eople. 

. Since this reasonable change, new varieties have appeared in 
the structure. There was one which might be likened in front 
to three large paneled doors, resting on the floor of the house, 
the middle one in advance, and the steps at either side hidden 
or defended by a sort of parapet;* but this was stiff and heavy. 
It is relieved, and made even graceful in some more costly ex- 
amples, by curved instead of straight lines in the form, and a 
richer material.—The prevailing later and better mode has been 
to erect a solid base or breastwork on the floor of the commun- 
ion-table, and on this, as the platform to place the superstruc- 
ture, which is diversified in form and style as the fancy of 
committee-men and builders ; generally meant to be somethin 

like an altar, but sometimes resembling ‘the tomb of Scipio, 
or other monumental deviées, sometimes more like a ‘ table of 
the money-changers,’ or even like a soda-fountain.—Perhaps 
nothing is better, both as to convenience and appearance, than 
such a platform, railed in with a very low balustrade, and 





* A pattern of this kind we remember seeing in ay a gt Builder’s Guide, 
ny 


the only one in the work, from which probably many desks were copied. 
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holding a simple lecturn* or reading-desk,—not a mere frame 
however, but solid or curtained to the floor—which suffices to 
shield the speaker in front, and to hold the Bible, and the man- 
uscripts wanted; and the more simple such a desk, the better, 
as long as it is convenient and does not look cheap or negli- 
ent. The most common fault in pulpit-building, as it strikes us, 
is the appearance of too much ado or ostentation. Indeed we 
would apply to the style of construction here, Dr. Emmon’s ad- 
mirable maxim for simplicity in composition: ‘the less sash 
the more light.’ The less there is of a pulpit, the better, if 
there is enough of it to answer every perpen of a pulpit. The 
platform, if thus exposed, must be so low as not to be generall 
seen; otherwise it has a bald or giddy look; and the low rail 
is no more than a decent protection to the feet and legs;+ but 
it is enough, and clergymen ought not to complain of being too 
much exposed, since in such a place it is their own fault if they 
do any thing that will not bear to be seen. We wish some of 
the artists whose Designs in church-building we have studied 
with interest, would turn their attention more distinctly to this 
matter—But as to the interior of a pulpit, ministers ought al- 
ways to be consulted. They know what is convenient for the 
uses of the place, by often proving the want of it, in many a 
clumsy contrivance, and sometimes the absence of all contri- 
vance. For instance, the stand is fitted, or ought to be, for the 


accommodation of various preachers, who, whatever may be 


said of ‘ministerial parity, are not all of the same height; 
and this may be done best by raising and ae a light book- 
board, on a shaft passing —_ the desk, and fastened at any 
point below either by a ratchet-wheel or the pressure of a 
thumb-screw ; the book being thus raised on than the desk 
itself, and the floor left unincumbered, as it should be, especial- 
ly on an open platform. But the most common arrangement 
has been to raise or lower the speaker, and some times to his 
inconvenience or even peril. e appeal to your,recollections, 
O clerical reader, if, being shorter than the pastor you aided, 
you have ever mounted a pile of foot-boards only wide enough 
to stand on, and no two of them fitting each other, and had to 
discourse thence, about foundations.t For another example, 





* Spelled thus, or lectern, or lettern. 

+Something of this sort is especially needful for those ministers who will 
tramp up into the pulpit without even putting their over-shoes ‘from off their 
feet,’ however splashed with mud, besides holding on to their hats and um- 
brellas as if these things were ornamental or might be stolen. They travesty 
too badly the first line of a beautiful hymn, “How beauteous are their feet.” 
Besides, is it not written, “He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man?” 

¢ Or, in the absence of even such a provision for a short man helping you, 
perhaps you have put under him a light box made for some other purpose, and 
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the cushion that was meant to hold the Bible or your notes,* 
may have been worn round and smooth, and your sermon may 
have slipped so as to have fallen literally upon the congregation 
if your and, just then lifted in a gesture, had not clutched it 
with a timely swoop. Or, once upon a time, from that same 
cushion, when you were standing before it in the act of public 
prayer, your eyes closed and your thoughts collected, the 
eavy Bible slid off and fell directly on your feet, as if the ad- 
versary had taken advantage of the time, with the weight of 
the sacred canon itself to assail your understanding and drive 
your thoughts to extremities. 
As to the space, light, and other arrangements required for 
a pulpit, ministers are the best judges; yet some of them may 
covet more room, as well as richer furniture, than a judicious 
architect would approve in such a place. If the old hexagon 
was too small, certainly some of the plat forms now used are 
too large—herein however having a precedent in Ezra’s pulpit, 
which may be understood to have held more than a dozen with 
him “on his right hand and on his left hand.” Besides oceu- 
pying unnecessary space, with the effect of rich upholstery they 
suggest too much of a luxurious boudoir or saloon. The reason 
given is the occasional accommodation of many ministers, as 
at installations; which itself suggests the contrast between 
this time, and ‘the former days’ when such services were 
too infrequent to be thought of in the arrangements of the 
sanctuary. We would however provide for occasional assem- 
bl of ministers by making the floor of the communion-table 
higher than it is now ; which is also desirable for its own ordi- 
nary uses, as the sacramental services ought to be in full view 
of the congregation ; and this change would reduce the further 
elevation required for the floor of the pulpit. In this connec- 
tion we must add one criticism on some of the most costly of our 
new or renovated edifices. These have put the communion-table 
out of sight whenever the sacrament is not to be administered, 
in order that the pulpit may be seen to advantage. There was 
never yet a pulpit that merited such a preéminence. It is re- 
versing the Romish and Puseyite error, that would make the 
most of the altar by thrusting aside the pulpit. These two 





your imagination figured him breaking into it with a crash; or even the pulpit- 
cover has been drawn out from under the seat for that purpose, and his feet 
disa’ red in its folds without gaining two inches. - In an emergency even the 
big Thible has been laid under a preacher, who might then be said to ‘ take his 
stand apon it,’ yet also to ‘ tread it under foot.’ 

* Quere: Is it a good practice, or was it not originally an affectation for con- 
cealing the manuscript, to lay a written sermon in the pulpit Bible, and so in 
time deface or crack open the costly volume? 
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things have their functions which a just arrangement must ap- 
pear to provide for, neither losing sight of what Isaac Taylor 
calls ‘the concionative element,’ nor yet of the sacramental, 
whether in theology or architecture. 

Brooding thus over these things, we remember spending a 
Sabbath many years ago in an ancient New England church, 
then decayed and ill-kept though in use, the pulpit, pews, and 
all within, homely and uncomfortable, as if its glory had de- 

arted, yet looking off from a bold eminence over a wide and 
Feautiful landscape that renewed itself as in the beginning. In 
that old church—since then replaced by a modern structure— 
the illustrious Dwight had ministered in the opening of his 
splendid manhood, and the scenery it commanded had been 
celebrated in his ‘Greenfield Hill.’ The awe we had felt for 
his person, in our earliest childhood, had passed into the intelli- 
gent habitual reverence which we shall always feel for his char- 
acter, services and fame, and on that day struggled with the 
aspect of the place which it yet in a manner consecrated. We 
turned instinctively to his most beautiful hymn, “I love thy 
kingdom, Lord ;” and given out there, it thrilled us, as never 
before, with the affinities that belong to the kingdom of God— 
to the august spiritual house that ‘hae been so many ages in 
building, and whose glory will never depart; in which the 
humblest worshipers are ‘ as lively stones,’ and he, and such 
as he, are pillars that ‘ shall go no more out’ nor decay ; whose 
service, transcending time and space, is performed ‘ by all on 
earth and all in heaven,’ ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.’ 
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hight of Petition. New England Clergymen. Remarks of 
Messrs. Everett, Dovetass, Houston, Mason, Butter, ApAms, 
Perrrr, Sewarp, Banger, on the memorial from some 3,050 
clergymen of all denominations and sects in New England, 
remonstrating against the passage of the Nebraska Bill. Sen- 
ate of the United States, March 14, 1854. 


Letter of Senator Doverass, vindicating his character and his 

osition on the Nebraska Bill, against the assaults contained 

in the proceedings of a public meeting composed of twenty- 
five clergymen of Chicago. 


Speeches in Congress on the Nebraska Bill. 


Tue conspirators at Washington have not relinquished their 
purpose of abolishing the existing prohibition of slavery in the 
territory west of the Mississippi. ey are rallying and reér- 

anizing their forces. They are making new bargains and al- 
Sennse of faction with faction. They are watching for an op- 
porto of carrying their measure by s»me.sudden movement. 


Yo moment since the beginning of the agitation—no moment 
perhaps, since the adoption of the federal constitution, has been 
more critical in respect to the destiny of our common country, 
than the present. No sentinel on the ramparts of freedom 
should relax his vigilance. No man who loves righteousness 
and dreads the progress of oppression, should cease from his 
efforts to enlighten and concentrate public opinion against the 
intended iniquity. 

It will be a then, without any explanation on our 
nt why it is that although the subject has been treated, un- 
er some of its aspects, by another pen, in a foregoing article 
of this Number, we resume the consideration of it here. We 
do this, as we are aware, at some risk of repeating what may 
have been already more forcibly expressed—possibly at some 
risk of a seeming discrepancy =a the collaborators in the 
New Englander. But writing on the great question of the 
hour, a writing from the Sean of our convictions, we are 
willing to trust that iteration, if we happen to repeat, may be 
useful, and that even some slight discrepancy, if there should 
seem to be any difference between what we now write, and 
what has already passed through the hands of the printer, may 
do nd harm. Our aim is to disentangle the question from the 
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complication of sophistries which have been drawn around it ; 
and to show how simple and intelligible a question of duty it 
is which is now pending in Congress, and on which representa- 
tives and senatcrs, if wavering, should be admonished by the 
utterance of public opinion, or, if faithless to justice and to 
freedom, should be rebuked by the thunder of public indig- 
nation. 

The question cm is whether a srreat national crime shall 
be perpetrated. It is, therefore, a question which concerns not 
statesmen only, nor economists, nor men of political science, 
nor the managers of parties, but every citizen. There is sucha 
thing as national responsibility to God for national sins. The 
government of God, in this world, deals not with individuals 
only, but also with communities and nations. Crimes com- 
mitted even by kingly rulers often bring not upon those rulers 
only, but also upon the people whose destiny they control, the 
visitations of God’s displeasure against sin. So in a republic 
where the will of the majority is supposed to rule, the national 
crimes that spring from the popular will, are visited not upon 
that majority only—still less upon those only who contrive to 
deceive and mislead the masses—but upon the nation asa 
whole. Not even the protests of the minority can deliver them 
from their share in the common responsibility. God’s voice 
thunders along the track of national crime, “Shall not I visit 


for these things ¢—shall not my soul be avenged on such a na- 


tion as this?” All history resounds with the echo of it; and 
poetry itself, tremulous with the wail of nations suffering for 
their national sins, confirms the word of prophecy. But while 
thereis this responsibility of nations and communities as such, 
there is an individual responsibility also in regard to national 
sins. There is the responsibility of those who sit in places of 
power ; the national crime conceived in their counsels, and per- 
petrated by their act, is on their aoe an individual crime, the 
personal guilt of it is on their souls. There is the ye ep | 
of those who have influence over the currents of opinion an 

over whatever controls the course of public affairs ; and if the 

fail of doing all their duty in the hour when a national crime is 
pending, they are individually partakers in that crime. And 
in a country like ours, where every citizen has his sphere of in- 
fluence, and every elector his share in the national sovereignty, 
the humblest citizen has a distinct responsibility in regard to 
matters of legislation and government; and whatever national 
crime is consummated which his performance of his whole duty 
might have defeated, or against which he, having had the op- 
portunity of protest, has not _— he is distinctly guilty 

VOL. XII. 
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before God. How self-evident to the moral sense are those 
words of ancient inspiration: “ If thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be slain, 
if thou sayest, behold we knew it not; doth not He that pon- 
dereth the heart consider it ? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth 
not he know it? and will not he render to every man according 
to his works?” For the wickedness which we might have pre- 
vented, we are responsible. How significant are those words 
concerning ancient Israel, when the leaders of opinion—on the 
one hand, men of wealth and power, greedy for gain, and on 
the other hand, courtly and time-serving preachers—were united 
in supporting and corrupting each other, and in misleading and 
corrupting the people: “ Her princes in the midst thereof are 
like wolves ravening the prey, to shed blood, and to destroy 
souls to pet dishonest gain. And her prophets have daubed 
them with untempered mortar, seeing vanity, and divining lies 
unto them, saying unto them, Thus saith the Lord God, and the 
Lord hath not spoken. The people of the land have used op- 
pression and exercised robbery, and have vexed the r and 
needy ; yea they have oppressed the a wrongfully. And 
I sought for a man among them that should make up the hedge 
and stand in the gap before me for the land, that I should not 
destroy it; andI found none.” The sins that bring God’s judg- 
ments upon nations and races to the uttermost, are also, in their 
origin and growth, and in their consummation, the personal sins 
of individual men. 
Guided by these suggestions from the book of God, let us in- 
uire what responsibilities American citizens, as citizens of the 
nited States, sustain in relation to the great political question 
of the day. We open another book—a document framed by 
the wisdom (only less than that of inspiration) which God in 
his goodness gave to the fathers of our national union. The 
first sentence of this august document announces its nature and 
its aims, and is our guide to the interpretation of the whole. 
“Wer THE PEOPLE or THE Untrep Srares, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, DO ORDAIN AND ESTABLISH THIS CoNSTITUTION FOR THE 
Unrrep Srares or America.” The authority that ordains and 
establishes this instrument, and gives it all its force, making it 
“the supreme law of the land,” is the authority not of the 
States, but of the people. In reference to this instrument and 
the ends which it is to subserve, the people of all the United 
States are one, great, organized whole. “ We, the people of the 
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United States, do ordain and establish ”—what? Indentures of 
partnership for the purpose of trading in real estate? Away 
with such nonsense! Articles of confederation between sepa- 
rate communities, for mutual defense and advantage as political 
communities in all respects distinct and independent? No; 
“articles of confederation ” there had been, and a continenta 

congress of plenipotentiaries representing separate and equal 
sovereignties ; but the articles of confederation were vanishing 
away, and in their place comes now a “ Constitution,” the con- 
stitution of a government. And for what ends does the majestic 
sovereignty of the great people ordain and establish this con- 
stitution? We do it, they tell us, “in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
For these ends, and no other, a government is instituted, which, 
in its own sphere, is complete and sovereign with all the powers 
and officers of government, legislative, executive, and judicial. 
For these ends, each State gives up to the one great people of 
the United States, all those portions of its sovereignty which 
the united nation demands for the government ordained and 
established by this Constitution. 

As citizens then of Connecticut or of Massachusetts, of New 
York or of Ohio, or of whatever State, we are also citizens of a 
greater and more comprehensive commonwealth. We owe a di- 
vided yet united allegiance; we are under a double guardianship. 
The State protects us at our firesides and our altars, in our work- 
shops, on our farms, and along the highways ; it cares for justice 
between man and man; it guards the peace and purity of fami 
lies; and it provides free education for our children in its 
schools. The greater republic of the Union—known and feared 
by all nations—is our protection abroad ; its shield of power is 
over our persons and our rights in every other State; its certifi- 
cate of citizenship is the warrant of our safety in every land; its 
public posts and mails bring us into close communication with 
every inhabited district from the Atlantic to the Pacific; it 
stamps its symbols of empire and of freedom on our coins; and 
under its our commerce floats on every sea, and brings 
to us the wealth of every clime. As subjects of government, 
we find two sovereignties over us, each limiting and each up- 
holding the other. e State has certain powers and duties 
not derived from the Constitution of the United States, but 
prior to it, and independent of it; and as citizens of a State we 
share in these powers, and in those duties, The great republic 
of the Union a powers and duties of its own, which were 
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claimed by the nation and conceded by the States at the forma- 
tion of the Constitution; and in those powers and duties we 
share, as citizens not of the State only but of the Union. In 
our unique political system, these coordinate sovereignties ac- 
knowledge and honor each other. Each of them is the counterpart 
and complement of the other; nor does either of them recognize 
any third kind of sovereignty within the boundaries of our re- 
publican empire. On the one hand, there is the sovereignty 
of the people of each particular State, with the government 
which that sovereignty ordains upon its own soil. On the oth- 
er hand there is the sovereignty of the people of the United 
States, with the government which that national sovereignty 
exercises under the concessions and limitations of a Constitu- 
tion ordained and established for union, for justice, for domes- 
tic tranquillity, for the common defense and general welfare, 
and for the security and perpetuity of liberty. 

Among the concessions to the government ordained by the 
Constitution of the United States, is that of the power over the 
national territory not included within the boundaries of any 
State. “The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations concerning the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” The obvious 
meaning of thi is, that all the territory not belonging to any 


particular State—both that which had been alre y ceded to 


the Union when the Constitution was established, and whatever 
has since been acquired by purchase or by conquest—is to be 
regulated and disposed of, not by the State, nor by the people 
of the States acting in that capacity—still less by such individ- 
uals as may happen to be earliest in the occupancy of the soil 
—but by the one whole people of the great republic, acting 
through their own national government. The Congress, as the 
organ of the national will, may make “all needful rules and 
regulations.” Where the public domain is within the bounda- 
ries of a particular State, there the great republic is a mere 
proprietor holding land for use or for sale, and having no rights 
or exemptions in distinction from other proprietors, save such 
as it has retained by special reservation, or acquired by special 
compact; and there the “needful rules and regulations” to be 
made by Con are of small account. But where the pub- 
lic domain is beyond the limits of every State, there the great 
republic is the sovereign, and the only sovereign ; for the sov- 
vereignty of each particular State—its legislation, its executive 
power, the entire jurisdiction and action of its government—is 
of effect only within its own geographical boundaries, and has 
no more to do within the territories of the Union, than it has to 
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do wpon the soil of another State or of aforeign nation. The 
“needful rules and regulations” then, which Congress is to 
make cencerning all territory of the United States not included 
in any State, are nothing less than the rules and regulations 
D "y to the existence and order of civilized society—all the 
rules oat regulations needful to the protection of human life, 
.of personal safety and liberty, of property or every man’s right 
to the possession and enjoyment of what his own ory | pro- 
duces, and of marriage and the family relations and duties. 
‘The sovereign will of the great republic is to give law to 
all such territories. Congress,as the organ of that will, is to 
determine how, and under what conditions and restrictions, the 
vacant soil shall be occupied and settled, and what arran 
ments-shall be made there for the protection of human rights 
-and the punishment of crime. 

At the time when the Constitution was formed, in 1789, there 
was.a wide region “ Northwest of the Ohio” which had become 
the praperty of the United States by acts of cession from New 
York. Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. The memo- 
rable-oxdinance of 1787 had already made provision for the 
temporary government of ailthatregion. Though the ordinance 
was enacted by the Congress of the old Confederation, it was 
-expressty designed to be m its great principles a perpetnel com- 
pact between the original States and the people who were to 
possess.and oceupy that soil. There was the less occasion for 
incorporating with the Constitution any more definite provision 
for the government of territories, because of the preéxisting 
compact ‘which covered all the territories then belonging to the 
Union—2 compact not only older but in its nature less mutable 
than the Constitution itself. Accordingly, at the first session 
of the First Congress under the Constitution, the ordinance of 
1787 wae neither reénacted nor confirmed, but was recognized 
as having a validity independent of the Constitution; and an 
-act was passed adjusting some of the details of the plan of ter- 
Titorial: government to the change which had taken place in the 
government of the Union. That ordinance is in many respects 
‘a landmark in our history. It provided, with wise and patri- 
otic forethought, for the temporary government of the territories 
‘a8 previnces or colonies under the sovereignty of the Union, 
fill in-ene territory after another the population, trained and 
habituated to the working of the republican institutions, would 
‘become -sufficiently numerous to be a complete State. Mean- 
while «i proper guarantees were given for the security of the 
inhabitants in all their rights and for the advancement of their 
interests a3 communities. The plan of those great statesmen 
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and patriots who established the ordinance, was that States 
should grow up under the protection and tutelage of the sover- 
eign nation; and that when the period of their minority should 
have passed, they would themselves be invested, like the orignal 
States of the Union, with the attribute of sovereignty. By that 

revious ordinance, as every American knows, “slavery and 
involuntary servitude, except in punishment for crime,” was 
forever prohibited throughout the fertile and beautiful regions 
between the Ohio and the Mississippi—broader and fairer than 
the Mesopotamia of old renown, which spreads from the Hid- 
dekel to the Euphrates. Out of that ordinance has grown the 
democratic grandeur of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. At asomewhat later period, certain 
territories at the Southwest were acquired by cession from the 
States of North Carolina (1790) and Georgia, (1800.) For those 
territories also government was provided by act of Congress; 
and to them were applied the principles of the ordinance of 
1787, with one melancholy exception. It was impossible for 
Congress to prohibit slavery there, for the jurisdiction over 
those territories had not been ceded to the Union without a 
proviso in behalf of slavery. Thus arose the States of Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

In 1804, a new and equally magnificent domain was acquired 
by treaty with France. The country at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the Pearl river to the Sabine, south of the thirty- 
first degree, and all the territory beyond that mighty flood, 
northward to its source, with an indefinite extension westward, 
came under the sovereignty of the great republic. The Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the whole territory at that time, so far as 
there were any, were chiefly French, with a few Spaniards. 
None regarded them as having any sovereignty over the terri- 
tories in which they were planted. None thought of asking 
them what kind of a government their wisdom and patriotism 
would prefer. Without any consent of theirs, given or sought, 
they passed under that great sovereignty of which the Con 
of the United States is the only legislative power, and the 
President of the United States, with his subordinates, the only 
executive. Those inhabitants, among whose rights guaranteed 
to them by the treaty no right of sovereignty or jurisdiction 
over the territory was included, were taken, with great propri- 
ety, under the tutelage and training of the republie; and the 
territory of Orleans, as it was then called, (now the State of 
Louisiana,) was not permitted to become a State, or to acquire 
any shadow of sovereignty, till it had learned to use in its pub- 
lic proceedings our mother-tongue, the language of the one 
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American people. So long as the territory of Orleans remained 
under the sovereignty of the Union, no law was in force there 
but by virtue of that sovereignty. Whatever power the local 
government exercised, was derived not from the people of the 
territory, but from the people of the Union through acts of 
Congress. The slavery which had existed there under the 
alternate governments of France and Spain, might have been 
abolished by an act of Congress; but in the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the country at the time that question was not 
agitated, and Louisiana, in fulfillment of the treaty, became, 
after.a brief apprenticeship, one of the United States—sover- 
eign within the limits of State sovereignty. 

e second territorial government instituted by act of Con- 
gress within the vast domain acquired from France, covered 
what is now the State of Missouri. There, also, for similar 
reasons, the slavery which had been legalized under former 
sovereignties, was not abolished. But when, on a petition from 
the inhabitants of Missouri, a movement was made in Congress 
to authorize the formation of a State in that territory, a feelin 
of horror at the prospective growth of slavery was rouse 
throughout the free-labor States. A majority in the House of 
Representatives insisted on excluding Missouri from a partici- 
pation in the sovereignty of the Union, till she should give 
some pledge for the gradual abolition of slavery. The opposi- 
tion—strenuous as it was, and amply as it was vindicated on 
constitutional grounds—was too late. The time for Congress to 
act on the question for abolishing or prohibiting slavery in a 
territory, is not when a state, full-grown, asks for admission to 
the Union, but rather when the territorial government, in its 
earliest form, is yet to be organized. The question concerning 
the extension of slavery over the domains acquired from France, 
after agitating Congress and the whole country with violent 
controversy, was at last settled by what was then called, and 

ever since been called, a compromise. The friends of the 
bill for the erection of Missouri into a State, finding at last that 
its passage through the House of Representatives could be 
secured in no other way, incorporated with it an enactment that 
in all the remainder of the Louisiana purchase, west and north 
of Missouri, slavery and spine servitude, except in pun- 
ishment for crime, should be prohibited forever. us a few 
representatives, who had previously resisted the bill, were 
ra to give their votes in its favor—just enough to make a 


majority. is may be called, in some sense, a compromise. 
It Ses been so denominated in subsequent acts of Congress. 
But such a word is altogether inadequate to express the sacred- 
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ness of that provision against slavery, or the shameless baseness 
of the proposal to abolish it. That enactment “to prohibit 
slavery in certain territories,” was not inserted in the act for 
establishing a State in Missouri, as a mutual agreement between 
the two opposing parties. It was more than a com ise. 
It was a pledge of the public faith in the form of am act 
of Congress ont with constitutional exactness by the 
President, after having obtained in its favor the deliberate opin- 
ion of every member of his cabinet—not excepting John Cald- 
‘ well Calhoun. The public faith was pledged to posterity and 
to the civilized wor!d, that in all that central region of the eon- 
tinent, “slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crime whereof the parties shall have been 
duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby forever prohibited.” 
No pledge was asked, and none was given, that slavery should 
not be prohibited by act of Congress elsewhere, but there—in 
homage to the love of liberty—in homage to the conscience of 
the nation—in homage to the public sentiment of the civilized 
world—the prohibition was absolute and forever. 

The territory of Arkansas, formerly the southern part of the 
Missouri territory, had already received a government without 
the prohibition of slavery, and when the territory had beeome 
sufficiently populous, the State of Arkansas was established and 
admitted to a participation in the sovereignty of the Union. 
When the territory of Iowa received its temporary government, 
the plighted faith of the nation was not disregarded ; and the 
State of Iowa, therefore, was in due time admitted to the 
Union as a State in which slavery was forever prohibited. At 
a still more recent date, the territorial government of Minne- 
sota was instituted over a wide region north of Iowa, and 
there, too, the prohibition of slavery remains as enacted 
in 1820. 

Some old disputes with Spain were settled in 1819, by a treaty 
which added the peninsula of Florida to the possessions of the 
American people. Florida had inhabitants of European descent 
when it was purchased; but the sovereignty over them had 
been among the attributes of the Spanish crown. The purchase 
was not understood in any quarter as transferring the sover- 
eignty over the province from the King of Spain to-the few 
inhabitants who had been his subjects, and who, by the stipu- 
lations of the treaty, were allowed to become citizens of the 
United States. A government was instituted there, as in other 
territories, by act of Congress. Florida was dealt with, not as 
a sovereign power, nor as partaking in the national sovereignty, 
but as being in a state of dependence and pupilage, till the 
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time should arrive when the judgment of the American peo- 
ple, expressed rt yp Congress, should recognize that commu- 
nity as prepared and qualified to partake in the sovereignty of 
the Union. Slavery existed in the Spanish province before the 
cession, and not having been prohibited by any act of legisla- 
tion afterwards, its legality was taken for granted during the 
period of territorial dependence. COoasequently, by the same 
act of Congress by which Iowa was admitted to the Union 
with a constitution founded on liberty, Florida was admitted 
with a constitution which forbids the abolition of slavery. 

The territory of Oregon was acquired under the two-fold 
claim of purchase and discovery, and its limits were gradually 
defined by successive treaties with Spain and with Great Brit- 
ain. In advance of the final adjustment of conflicting claims 
between Great Britain and the United States, a few adventu- 
rous pioneers had threaded the passes of the Rocky Mountains, 
to establish for themselves new homes upon the shore of the 
Pacific; and finding themselves beyond the jurisdiction of all 
governments, they had set up a provisional government of their 
own, under the law of nature. After the treaty of 1846, 
which left the great republic at liberty to exercise its sovereign- 
ty there, the formation of a territori vernment for Oregon, 
W act of Congress, was delayed awhile by the opposition of 

e slave-holding interest to the prohibition of slavery. But at 
last that opposition was overruled ; and, in 1848, the provisional 
government, which had been framed by a voluntary compact 
of the settlers, was set aside, and the territory was incorpora- 
ted, with the perpetual prohibition of slavery wrought into the 
first foundations of society. That prohibition protects, of 
course, the new territory of Washington, which, within a few 
months past, has been set off from Oregon and placed under a 
separate government. 

the annexation of Texas, in 1845, a new State was added 
to the Union, but no territory was ceded to the national gov- 
ernment. A provision in the act of annexation pledges the 
ublic faith that additional States may be formed within the 
omain of Texas, not exceeding four in number, and that 
such of them as may be south of 36° 30’ north latitude, shall 
be received into the Union with or without slavery, as the 
ple of each State asking admission may desire; but at the 
same time the promise is given that in such State or States as 
may be formed north of that line, there shall be no slavery. 
These guarantees, these pledges of the public faith, one and all, 
stand on no firmer basis than the stipulation which it is now 
proposed to repeal. The — of a State into the Union is, 
VOL. XII. 
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of course, irrepealable ; but if the stipulations and provisions 
which accompanied and procured the admission of Missouri are 
repealable, the stipulations which accompanied the admission of 
Texas are no less liable to be repudiated, whenever a majority 
in Congress may choose to disown the obligation. 

The war with Mexico conquered for the Union certain terri- 
tories ; and our possession of them was confirmed, by purchase 
and by cession, in the treaty of 1849. All the territories thus 
conquered were territories which no compromise had covered. 
They were territories in which slavery had long been abolished 
by law. Before the treaty of peace, it had been voted in the 
ense of Representatives, by way of proviso to a bill granting 
money for the prosecution of the war or the negotiation of a 
treaty, that in the territories which might be ceded from Mex- 
ico, slavery and involuntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, should be forbidden. This was “the Wilmot Proviso.” 
The bill to which it was appended was lost in the Senate ; and 
thus the question whether slavery should be tolerated in our 
new acquisitions, was still open for decision. On this question 
parties in Congress were so nearly balanced, that the proposal 
to incorporate a distinct prohibition of slavery in the laws by 
which governments were to be provided for the new territories, 
made it impossible to pass those laws; and, accordingly, the 


territories remained under such provisional governments only 

as had been established at the conquest by military authority. 

Meantime, the a apy | of gold in California had attracted 
r 


thither a great rush of free and hardy men, mostly from the 
Northern and Western States; who, finding themselves un- 
protected and left as outlaws by Congress, took the business of 
vernment into their own hands, (not without the consent of 
e provisional military authorities,) and framed a constitution 
for themselves as a State. Because that constitution prohibited 
slavery, the most strenuous opposition was made to the admis- 
sion of California into the Union. But California was at last 
admitted by one of the five acts of Con now known as 
“the compromise measures of 1850.” other was the act 
which defined the northern and western boundary of Texas, 
by buying off a portion of her unfounded claim to lands that 
never were in her possession ; and which provided a territorial 
vernment for New Mexico, with no other security against 
very than the unrepealed Mexican law of abolition. A third 
was the establishment of a similar government for the Mormon 
territory of Utah. The half-way act for abolishing the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and the disgraceful Fugitive 
Slave law, completed the series. 
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We have made this brief historic statement simply for the 
sake of exhibiting in the clearest possible light the political re- 
lation of the territories to the people and government of the 
United States. From the moment when the territory north- 
west of the Ohio was ceded to the Union—even before the for- 
mation of the present constitution—down to the close of the last 
session of Congress, it has been constantly assumed, and every- 
where understood, that the sole sovereignty over the territories, 
the supreme power from which all law and government over 
them must proceed, so long as they continue in the condition of 
territorial dependence, is in the people of the United States. 
With the doubtful exception of here and there a politician, like 
Gen. Cass, stupidly or cunningly trying to dodge an unpleasant 

uestion, all men Seal understood this subject alike. Men of 

| parties and of all sections—federalist and republican, demo- 
cratic and whig, North and South, East and West—have 
agreed in holding, that while the right of the United States to 
public land within the boundaries of a State is only that of 
ownership, their right in respect to all other public land is that 
of full and exclusive jurisdiction, limited by no codrdinate sov- 


wat ob 
e people, then, of the United States have a right to pro- 
hibit slavery in their own territories. We are not writing for 


readers who can be imposed upon with the representation that 
the Constitution gives to slavery the character and sacredness 
of a national institution, against which Congress has no power, 
and which it may not even my Northern come-outers, 
on the one hand, and Southern fire-eaters, on the other, may 
agree in maintaining that a Constitution which, from first to 
last, studiously and elaborately, refuses to recognize human 
beings, in any circumstances, or under any jurisdiction, as arti- 
cles of property, or as anything else than “ persons,”—is a com- 
pact that nationalizes slavery; but we do not stop to argue 
against them. The entire genius and scope of the Constitution, 
the nature of the case, and all the history of our national legi 

lation, concur in showing that when the letter of the Constitu- 
tion gives to Congress, as representing the sovereignty of the 
Union, “ power to make all needful rules and regulations ” con- 
cerning the territories belonging to the Union, the power to 
prohibit slavery in those territories is included. Slavery in 
the States is beyond the power of Congress, or of the le 
whose legislative sovereignty Congress represents. Within e 
limits of a State, the State itself is sovereign in matters affecting 
personal liberty and all inalienable human rights. Whatever 
system of oppression or of barbarism the State may choose to 
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organize—whatever license it may give to cruelty or to lust 
—whatever arrangements it may make to plunder and to crush 
the poor—there is no redress but in the justice of God. Within 
State limits the people of the United States have no jurisdiction, 
and no power for the protection of personal rights. But where 
there is no State, there the legislative power of Con is lim- 
ited only by the prohibitions of the Constitution and the condi- 
tions and reservations of treaties. There Congress has the 
same power which the State has in its own territory, for the 

rotection of personal rights; the same power to punish mur- 
an or robbery ; the same power to take care that every man 
shall be the proprietor of his own limbs and faculties, and that 
the rich and the poor, the landlord and the peasant, the capi- 
talist and the laborer, the white man and the man of any other 
complexion, shall be equal before the law. 

e power then of the American people to prohibit slave 
in their own territories, may be regarded as undeniable. All 
that has been said by Senator Douglass and others of that sort 
about “ the great principle of self-government,” and “ the right 
of the people to regulate their domestic concerns in their own 
way,” and “the propriety of leaving to the people of the 
territories what is the undoubted right of the States to govern 
themselves in re wi to their local and domestic concerns ”— 
is only so much dust attempted to be thrown into the eyes of 
the unwary. Senator Douglass himself does not believe—we 
doubt whether with all his audacity he has ever ventured to 
say—that the great republic has not the rightful power to guard 
its own territories against slavery, polygamy, human sacrifices, 
cannibalism, and such like domestic institutions ; or that it can- 
not constitutionally exert that power in the form of an act of 


a 
e proposal now before the country, in the Nebraska Bill, 
is a proposal to repeal, or (as it is somewhat daintily expressed) 
to “declare inoperative and void,” the prohibition of slavery 
enacted in 1820. It is not too much to say of this proposition, 
that it has shocked the moral sense of all thinking men who 
have any moral sense that recognizes the first principles of 
justice. The proposal is to repeal that enactment, not on the 
und of its original invalidity, but only on the ground that, 
our years ago, the same law was not enacted for other territo- 
ries in different circumstances. In its naked impudence, the 
argument runs thus: Slavery having been abolished long ago 
in the Mexican territories, the thirty-first Congress did not 
insist on reénacting that prohibition of slavery—er abundant 
cautela—as they might have done ; therefore, in the remaining 
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territories of the Louisiana purchase, where slavery was not 
illegal otherwise than by the law of nature, the prohibition of 
slavery enacted by the sixteenth Omngress shall be repealed. 
Why should not such a proposal, backed by such an argument, 
shock the moral sense ? 

The question which Congress is to decide, is a very intelligible 
one respecting a certain region, at present under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States—a region central to the con- 
tinent, and more than ninety-nine times larger than the State of 
Connecticut. It is simply the question whether in that region, 
where slavery was made me more than thirty-four years 

, by an act of Congress which carried on its face a solemn 
edge for its own perpetuity, slavery shall now be made legal 
y the repeal of that enactment. This is the question, and 
neither Mr. Douglass with his insolence, nor Mr. Toucey with 
his smoothness, can make anything else of it. Who does not 
see that such a question is a moral question—a question under 
a higher law than the Constitution—a question under the law 
of nature—a question not of policy merely, nor of constitu- 
tional exegesis, but of plain honesty, and of the simplest natu- 
ral justice. If slavery is now, by act of Congress, made le 
in those territories, and the people of the United 
States will be Mites for its legality. The question is 
whether slavery ought to be made legal in those territories. 
Ought slavery to be legal anywhere? Can it be made legal 
without guilt on the part of those who, having full power of 
legislation, are responsible for the existence of the laws? On 
that question every citizen has a right to utter his opinion, and 
is bound to utter it, in the name of the universal human con- 
science, and “in the name of Almighty God.” 

Every man knows what is meant by slavery in this discus- 
sion. The thing which the act of 1820 makes unlawful in the 
territories, and from which this Nebraska Bill is to remove the 
stigma of illegality, is not some possible or hypothetical slavery, 
but that gross and well-known reality, American slavery with 
all its horrible particulars. Is that slavery with its inseparable 
accompaniment the slave-tradé, a right thing? Perhaps. we 
cannot better put this question to the moral sense, than by usin 
for the purpose the language of an eminent Kentuckian, Dr. ik 
J. Breckenridge. He, a native of a slaveholding State, and 
himself a slave-owner by inheritance, once a lawyer at the bar, 
and not the less a man for having become a learned minister of 
the gospel, cannot be charged with ignorance or with misrepre- 
senting the matter. He understands the subject in its prin- 
ciples and in its details. He views it from no fanatical or sec- 
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tional position. He has no special pe gg Fag cs Northern 
prejudices—none at all with New Eng 


and. t him speak, 

“What is slavery as it exists among us? We reply, it is that condition 
enforced by the laws of one-half the States of this obama, in which one 
portion of the community, called masters, is allowed such power over another 
called slaves ; as 

“1. To deprive them of the entire eafnings of their own labor, except only 
so much as is necessary to continue labor itself, by continuing healthful exist- 
ence, thus committing clear robbery ; 

“2. To reduce them to the necessity of universal concubinage, by denying 
to them the civil rights of marriage; thus breaking up the dearest relations 
of life and enco ing universal prostitution ; 

“3. To deprive them of the means and opportunities of moral and intellect- 
ual culture, in many States making it a high penal offense to teach them to 
read; thus perpetuating whatever of evil there is that proceeds from ignorance ; 

“4. To set up between parents and their children an authority higher than 
the impulse of nature and the laws of God; which breaks up the authority of 
the father over his own offspring, and at pleasure separates the mother at a 
returnless distance from her child; thus abrogating the clearest laws of nature, 
thus outraging all decency and {asttes, and degrading and oppressing thousands 
of thousands of beings created like themselves in the image of God. 

“This is slavery as it is daily exhibited in every slave State. * * * * * 
A system which is utterly indefensible on every correct human principle, and 
utterly abhorrent from every law of God.”—Biblical Repertory, July, 1833. 

293-4. 
Pr He has indeed commanded servants to be obedient to their masters; and it 
is their bounden duty to be so. We ask not now what the servants were, nor 
what the masters were. It is enough that all masters are commanded to ‘give 
unto their servants that which is just and equal!’ and to what feature of 
slavery may that description apply? Just and equal! what care I whether my 
pockets are picked or the proceeds of my labor are taken from me? What mat- 
ters it whether my horse is stolen or the value of him in my labor be taken 
fromme? Do we talk of violating the rights of masters, and depriving them of 
their property in their slaves? And will some one tell us if there be anything 
in which a man has, or can have so perfect a right of property, as in his own 
limbs, bones, and sinews? Out uponsuch folly! The man who cannot see that 
involuntary domestic slavery, as it exists among us, is founded upon the prin- 
Tae of taking by force that which is another’s, has simply no moral sense.” — 

i 295. 

+ There was never born in this nation a legitimate slave. Every one, without 
exception, is in the contemplation of law ‘/filius neminis,’ and by statute a 
bastard. Shall the master say, the religious rights of the parties still subsist! 
And to what end? Suppose the great State of New York were to repeal every 
law that forbids polygamy and divorce, every law that gives redress for the 
breach of marital rights, every one that makes marriage and its fruits a sub- 
ject of civil regulation; what corruption, bloodshed and havoc, would reign 
throughout that empire State! Yet this is the condition of the slaves in this 
land, forced on them by our institutions! And yet we marvel at their corrup- 
tion. It is said, however, that if the civil rights of marriage were allowed to 
be contracted between the parties, the rights of the master over them, and their 
issue, in that case legitimated, would be interfered with and curtailed. The 
wife could not be brutally chastised at pleasure, nor atrocities perpetrated, 
which, while we think of, our cheeks burn, nor the children of slaves be liable 
to such absolute dominion of the master. These are reasons for a Christian 
land to look upon and then ask, Can any system which they are advanced to 
defend be compatible with virtue and truth?” —Jbid. pp. 302-3. 

“No absurdity can be more inconceivably gross than to think of making 
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slaves of the unborn, and no injustice more audacious than that which makes 
misfortune and crime descend from father to son, and dooms the child of 
Africans to perpetual slavery for no bétter reason than that his parents had 
been thus doomed before him. He who is not born cannot be aslave. He can- 
not be made so by conquest nor by prescription, before his existence. He can- 
not be made so by crime, or incapacity fot freedom before existence, and there- 
fore before crime or incapacity. He cannot in that case, if ever, make himself 
aslave. His parents cannot make him a slave before he exists ; nor during his 
minority ; for his parents can part with no more right of governing him than 
they possess themselves, whic no further than his arriving at the period 
when he can control himself. Hereditary slavery, therefore, is without pre- 
tence, except in avowed rapacity.”—Jbid, p. 303. 

In all this there is nothing more than what a knows 
to be true. Senator Douglass knows it to be true. Senators 
Badger, Butler, Toucey and the rest—not excepting Senator 
Pettit—know that all this is true, and that “except in pun- 
ishment of crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, no man can be made a slave,” without wrong. The 
President of the United States knows it. ng Born ed- 
itor of an administration newspaper knows it. e and all they 
know that slavery—this American slavery as defined by the 
laws of the slaveholding States—is nothing less or better than 
the most atrocious injustice. If the captain and crew of a 

iratical slave-ship, hovering along the coast of Africa, know 
that the slave trade is intrinsically wrong ; much more do these 
men, in a Christian land, know that the slavery is wrong which 


they are intending to make a lawful ary regions where it 


is now unlawful. The conspirators and their tools all know 
that if there is any such thing as justice among the realities of 
the universe, slavery is a violation of justice. ey know that 
unless right and wrong are words without meaning, the pro- 
hibition ot slavery upon a virgin soil by the sovereign power, 
is right, and the taking away of such a prohibition is wrong. 

It is not strange then that the moral sense of the country has 
been shocked at this proposal. Never before did the ques- 
tion of pledging the legislation of the Union for the indefinite 
extension of slavery, come up as a practical question, in so un- 
equivocal a form, or so completely disconnected from all other 
questions. The territory to disposed of, except as encum- 
bered with Indian titles, is wholly and absolutely under the con- 
trol of Con ; there are no treaty restrictions in favor of 
slavery ; and the first acre has not yet been alienated to an in- 
dividual proprietor. The soil and climate, though well-suited 
to the business of breeding slaves for a southern market, are not 
supposed, in any quarter, to be such as would make slave-Jabor 
permanently profitable. Slavery being already prohibited 
there, a new enactment of prohibition is not called for. What is 
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now before the country is a naked proposal to legalize slavery 
just for the sake of the principle; so that hereafter the system 
which trades in human flesh antl has a price for unborn infants, 
which makes ignorance a great public interest, which permits 
fathers to.sell their children, and brothers to get money for the 
beauty of their sisters by the mediation of the auctioneer—may 
have free scope to extend itself beneath the banner of the great 
republic, wherever the labor of slaves, under the discipline of 
coercion, can be converted into sugar or cotton. 

The speeches that have been made in the defense of the * ag 
posed crime, are a curious study. Mr. Douglas speaks like a 
man who has no suspicion that there is any wrong in slavery, 
or thai a black man—whether really black or only black by a 
legal fiction—can have any human rights which legislation 
should protect. Mr. Pettit, as might be expected from his an- 
tecedents, scoffs at the “self-evident truths” of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the name of democracy derides 
the idea that all men are created equal in respect to natu- 
ral rights. Mr. Badger speaks in the style and strain com- 
monly used by the cultivated, humane and intelligent class of 
Southern men. With him, slavery is a fact, and is to be ac- 
cepted accordingly. To inquire whether it is right, or what 
the consequences are likely to be, is a speculation more curious 
than practical. Three millions of slaves are here, and nothin 
can be done to change their condition for the better. Shall the 
nation buy them and remove them to Africa? That would be 
cruel tyranny and oppression, “ for this is their country as well 
as ours.” But the true policy and “the true Christian philan- 
thropy ” is, “to allow this population to diffuse itself in such 
portions of the territories ag from climate and soil are adapted 
to slave cultivation.” So say we. Allow this population # 
Cif use itself wherever it can find the best market for its own 
labor and the best protection ~ ery injustice ; just as the peas- 
ant population of Ireland and of Germany is diffusing itself. 
But this is not at all what the Senator, with his horror of “ v- 
ranny and oppression,” and his Christian philanthropy, is think- 
ing of. The self-diffusion of this population, as he speaks of it, 
is a diffusion not by its own spontaneity, but by the will of its 
owners—by the drifts and currents of the slave-trade. To remove 
these poor people as freemen, with their own consent, to Africa, 
would be cruelty, “for this is their country as well as ours;” 
but to remove natives of North Carolina (who have as 
a right to live and die there as the Senator himself) to Cuba, 
in slave-ships, as soon as Cuba shall have been purchased or con- 
quered,—is Christian philanthopy. To shut up the owners of 
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three millions of slaves within an area of not much more than 
800,000 square miles, would be exceedingly ungenerous towards 
the owners and the slaves; for in such a case the increasing 
number of their slaves and the ever diminishing productiveness 
of their labor, would impoverish their owners, and then the 
slaves would suffer for want of the indulgences and comforts 
which a kind master, relieved in his ¢ reumstances by the sale 
of a portion of his stock, might bestow on the remainder. Phi- 
lanthropy requires too that slaveholders from every State should 
be allowed not only to remove at their pleasure into every ter- 
ritory, but to carry their laws with them. It is not enough 
that Mr. Badger himself, for example, may carry his slaves with 
him wherever he pleases, and that, if they are as affectionate- 
ly attached to him as he is to them, they may continue to serve 
him as tenants, or at wages, or as his humble friends who desire 
only the benefit of his care and guidance ; he must also carry his 
laws with him into Nebraska, and his poor friends must be 
liable to be sold for his debts, or there is a great lack of 
“true Christian philanthropy” towards him—and forsooth! to- 
wards the slaves whom he loves so kindly. 

Mr. Toucey’s speech, representing as it does a more respecta- 
ble type of Northern subserviency than can be pe or pre by 
men like Messrs. Douglas and Pettit, is worthy of a more ex- 
tended consideration. St seems like the argument of a profes- 
sional advocate employed by a client to make the worse appear 
the better reason. It is just what might have been expected of 
him, if he had been all his life long a man with no other notion 
of political duty than that of allegiance to his party, and in- 
considerate enough to assume that the will of a Democratic presi- 
dent is the true democracy. A professional advocate, regarding 
the Democratic party as his client, and understanding that the 
— of the Missouri prohibition is required by the determined 
policy of that party, would make just such a speech, plausible 
at first sight, but flimsy+o the touch of analysis ; me | in its posi- 
tions and reasonings, and inaccurate in its citation of facts. Mr. 
Toucey would have made a better speech in a better cause. 

We will not pronounce such a judgment without exhibiting 
some reasons for it, that our readers may decide on its validity. 
The Senator begins with regrets that the subject of slavery is 
agitated again ; but, inasmuch as it is there in the Senate, he is 
under a necessity of voting for or against that prohibition of 
slavery in Kanzas and Nebraska, which the bill proposes to re- 
peal. He states the question as follows : 

“The friends of the bill insist that this restriction contains an assumption of 
unconstitutional power, that the steer | the whole subject belongs of right 

VOL. XI. 
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to the people of the territory, when properly in the exercise of legislative 
power ; its opponents, that the subject belongs to Congress, and that the repre- 
=e of remote States and of remote people may interfere and settle it for 
Of course, then, Mr. Toucey, being a “friend of the bill,” 
believes that the prohibition of slavery in the territories con- 
tains an assumption of unconstitutional power. This is what 
he wants the Senate to believe; this is what he wants the peo- 
ple of Connecticut and of all the States to believe. It was to 
produce such belief on the ge of readers generally that the 
speech has been printed and circulated. As careful readers, 
we are curious to know in what the assumption of unconstitu- 
tional power consists. 1. Does he mean that iy | attempt by 
Congress to exercise a legislative authority over the territories, 
as distinguished from the States, is an assumption of unconstitu- 
tional power? 2. Does he mean that while Congress has juris- 
diction over the territories in other respects, it cannot legislate 
against slavery, or for the protection of personal freedom, with- 
out an assumption of unconstitutional power? 3. Or is it his 
meaning that, though Congress has power to preeny slavery 
in a territory, it can make no prohibition which shall be valid 
against the will of the people after the territory has become a 
State; and that the word “forever” in the prohibition must be 
understood as limiting the sovereignty of States hereafter to 
exist, and as therefore including an assumption of unconstitu- 
tional power? Which of these views it is that the orator un- 
dertakes to defend, he nowhere informs us. This uncertainty 
of position is what makes his argument so hazy. At one mo- 
ment he is aapeny arguing for the absolute exclusion of the 
aan ot Congress from the territories ; speaking as if the 
egislative rights of the inhabitants in any territory were iden- 


tical with the legislative — of a State, and representing the 
question in such words as these : 


“ Whether the people of the territory, and of the States to be formed therein, 
shall be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of the common rights of American 
citizens—that of governing themselves, and of regulating their own internal 
affairs according to their own views of a just and sound policy, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


At the next moment he is talking, not about “internal affairs ” 


nerally, but is arguing that on the particular subject of 
slavery Congress is destitute of power ; and the question then 
ls— 


“Whether Congress has any such power, directly or indirectly, over the ex- 
istence of the institution of slavery anywhere, unless it be within the purlieus 
of this capitol, and of the public buildings.” 


Then again, before we have seen any evidence bearing on that 
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point, or have received any notice that the question has been 
changed, he is hammering on the word “ forever,” and is try- 
ing to make out that instead of being a pledge of the public 
faith that the prohibition shall never be repealed, it is an at- 
tempt to limit the sovereignty of States hereafter to be institu- 
ted. No doubt it is possible for one and the same man to hold 
all these different positions; but even such a man, if he 
clearly understands his own views, and desires to make a clear 
and convincing argument rather than a hazy and plausible 
speech, will be very likely to state and argue each position by 
itself distinctly. 

But if this confusion were cleared up, the Senator might be 
obliged to recognize another distinction, the recollection of 
which would destroy the whole effect which the discourse was 
designed to produce, and which it may produce upon heedless 
or prejudiced readers. Everything in the argument depends 
on the adroitness with which the orator assumes that the inhab- 
itants of a territory are, in the view of the Constitution, a sov- 
ereign State, having all the rights which the States of this 
Union reserved to themselves when they formed the Constitu- 
tion. He constantly, not to say carefully, confounds the indi- 
vidual rights of persons inhabiting a territory, under the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, with the political rights of a 
State in the Union. He assumes that whatever Congress can- 
not do within the limits of a State, it cannot do in any territory ; 
and that whatever a State can do within its own jurisdiction, 
the inhabitants of any territory belonging to the United States, 
be they ever so few, can do the same for themselves, and by 
their own authority. He recognizes no difference between cit- 
izenship in a State, sovereign and independent, and residence in 
a territory which belongs to the United States, and in which 
Congress, as representing the sovereignty of the people to 
whom it belongs, is about to set up way py! arrangements 
and institutions us wap | to the being of a State. He rea- 
sons about State rights, and jumps to a conclusion about some- 
thing very different. He argues that if the inhabitants of a 
territory are not a sovereign people, all their rights are at the . 
mercy of Congress, thus confounding the distinction between 
personal freedom and political power. He assumes, without 
any agri. consciousness, that there is no difference between 
a man’s right, on the one hand, to the use of his own limbs and 
faculties, to the earnings of his own industry, to the love of his 
wife and the obedience of his children, in a word, to the pro- 
tection of just laws; and on the other hand, his right to parti- 
cipate by his vote in the power from which the laws proceed. 
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All this is very natural in an argument which labors to make 
us believe that there may be inhabitants in a territory who 
shall have no rights at all ; and for whose protection against the 
most crushing oppression, the sovereign owner of that territory, 
when making the earliest arrangements for the alienation of the 
soil and the establishment of society there, can provide not 
even a temporary security. 

Of Mr. Toucey’s inaccuracy in regard to the facts pertaining 
to the subject of his argument, the statement which was cor- 
rected by Mr. Chase at the moment, might be a sufficient 
illustration—the statement that prior to the formation of the Con- 
stitution there was not only a Northwest territory in which 
slavery had been prohibited, but also a Southwest territory in 
which slavery had been established. It was a far more signifi- 
cant inaccuracy to omit the statement of the fact that when the 
territory south of the Ohio (now the State of Tennessee) was 
ceded by North Carolina, in 1790, and when the Mississippi 
territory (now the States of Mississippi and Alabama) was at 
last ceded by Georgia, in 1801, the deed of cession, in each in- 
stance, contained a stipulation that slavery should not be inter- 
fered with by Congress in those territories. The fact that the 
prohibition in the ordinance of 1787 was not applied by Con- 

to those territories, is cited by the Senator to show that 
the Constitution gives to Congress no such power; whereas, 
had he been more careful, he would have known that the fact, 
fairly stated, tends the other way. Tennessee is a slaveholding 
State, not because Congress under the Constitution has no 
ower to prohibit slavery in the territories, but because North 
arolina, in the deed of cession, being aware that Congress had 
the power, took pains to or rr that in legislating for that 
territory, the power of prohibiting slavery should not be exer- 
cised. So Georgia was aware of the same power in Congress, 
and made the same proviso against the exercise of that power 
over the territories which she ceded. 

The Senator argues that if the prohibition of slavery by the 
Missouri act of 1820 “contains an assumption of unconstitu- 
tional power,” “it ought to be disregarded and declared inop- 
erative.” And to show what the effect will be, he says: 


“ If it be declared incperative, and these territories are left, as assuredly they 
will be, without any law on the subject of slavery, except the supreme law of 
the Constitution, two questions will arise. 1st. ether slavery is the mere 
creature of munici w, which cannot live outside of the State whose laws 
uphold it? 2d. Whether the Constitution of the United States, by its own in- 
trinsic efficacy, will carry slavery into the territories and uphold it there! 
One is the preponderating opinion of the North, the other of the South. Both 
involve mere judicial questions, and the bill provides for the transfer of them 
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to the courts of justice; and finally, in the last resort, to that tribunal which 
the Constitution has established for the adjudication of all questions of this 
kind.” 

There is, then, a tribunal established by the Constitution for 
the decision of all questions of constitutional right. Is the Sen- 
ator willing that the question, which he makes a show of argu- 
ing in this speech, should be judicially decided by the Supreme 
Court? And is it in order to obtain a judicial decision that he 
votes to repeal the prohibition? No; he is perfectly aware . 
that in order to have a case in which the legitimacy of the 

rohibition shall be tested, the prohibition must stand as it is. 
The inference then is a fair one, that in his interior belief the 
prohibition, if unrepealed, is valid, or at least would be pro- 
nounced valid if carried to the highest judicial tribunal. He 
knows that an act of Congress contrary to the Constitution is a 
dead letter without being repealed; and that the duty of de- 
claring it void and inoperative, without mperns it, belon 
not to a later Congress, but to the judges. The question which 
he is willing to carry before the Court is, not whether Con- 
gress has power to prohibit slavery by law in territories be- 
onging to the great republic, but the very different question, 
whether, in the absence of such a law, the Constitution itself is 
a prohibition of slavery. We have a right, then, to infer that 
the immediate object of the Nebraska bill, so far as it re- 
peals the prohibition of slavery, and the immediate object of 
this Senator in voting for it, is to take away from the Supreme 
Court the opportunity of pronouncing a decision on that con- 
stitutional question of the power of Congress ; and to make slave- 
ry a legal thing where it 1s now illegal, and where it cannot be 
legalized without a repeal of the existing prohibition. 
ere, then, in the light of Mr. Toucey’s speech, we moa | 

the moral character of this Nebraska bill and of the proceed- 
ings in its behalf. The object is not, indeed, “to legislate 
slavery into the territories,”—as the supporters of the bill con- 
tinnally deny, with Li 3g eta iteration ; but to provide that 
slavery may be a lawful thing where it is now unlawful, and 
where it will always continue to be unlawful, unless this meas- 
ure is enacted. Of the ulterior views which are entertained in 
regard to territories not yet acquired, (and for the sake of 
which, more than in reference to territories now in possession, 
this measure is urged with so much pertinacity,) we need sa 
nothing. It is enough that the immediate purpose is eclenlinal. 
If the proposal becomes a national act, it involves the nation in 
a new responsibility for oppression. It opens a region wide as 
an empire, and beautiful as Eden, to the invasion of a barbar- 
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barous injustice, that curses whatever it touches. It commits 
the legislation of the Union to allow and sanction the indefinite 
extension of slavery, so long as slaves can be bred at a profit, 
or any new territory can be bought or seized, upon which the 
labor of human cattle can be employed at a profit. This is the 
crime in which the conspirators who have originated this meas- 
ure are laboring to involve the nation. To them, and to their 
backers everywhere, the attempted national crime brings per- 
sonal guilt. The establishment of this policy will draw after it, 
with unfailing sequence, details of ineffabie wickedness, for 
which all who are personally concerned in the measure will be 
personally veapeualile to God. Thousands of human bein 
with human sensibilities and affections, and with human rights 
divinely given, are to be torn from their native soil in the ex- 
isting slave States, and carried by ruthless force to toil, not for 
themselves but for their owners, in distant regions, where that 
dim hope of freedom for themselves or for their children, 
under which they were born, can never overtake them. The 
blood and treasure of our common country shall be expended 
for the acquisition of territories in which, with the full consent 
of the national government, now pledged beforehand, new 
markets shall be opened for the slave trade. Every steamer 
floating down the weg g shall bear upon its decks despair- 
ing exiles, driven from all that their poor hearts clung to in 
their bondage. Slave-ships, freighted with wo, and black with 
omens of God’s wrath to come, shall vex with their abhorred 
keels the waters of the Southern Gulf. In lands that might 
have been enriched with the blessings and adorned with the 
beauty of a Christian civilization, there shall be the fierce bar- 
barism that tramples the r into the earth and robs the 
laborer of his wages. Children shall be torn from their pa- 
rents at the need or the caprice of an owner; women shall be 
sold for their beauty at public auction ; and to teach the alpha- 
bet shall be a crime. No member of Congress who makes him 
self responsible for the bill—no man who, out of Con 
gives his influence in aid of it—no man who, through slothful- 
ness or cowardice, refuses to do what he can tow defeatin 
it—can by “7 rotestations purge himself of this guilt. uf 
thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not, doth not he that pondereth 
the heart consider it, and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he 
know it?” He who “will render to every man according to his 
works,” cannot be cheated with the shallow pretence of “ non- 
intervention.” Never did guilt attempt to hide its nakedness 
with so narrow and a fig-leaf. Non-intervention, for- 
sooth! The right of the people in the territories to manage and 
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legislate for themselves !—when every section of the bill is it- 
self an intervention. Non-intervention in regard to slavery !— 
when the same conspirators are plotting and at this moment pro- 
ing an armed intervention, by authority of Congress, to for- 
id the abolition of slavery in the territories of a foreign gov- 
ernment. These men, with all their diligence at varnishing, 
cannot deceive themselves. They know what they are doing. 
Their non-intervention, as they themselves expound it, is nothing 
less than the widest possible extension of slavery, by the nation- 
al power, in the name of the Constitution. 

o intelligent man can wonder that when it was determined 
to repeal the prohibition in the Missouri compromise—a pro- 
hibition which has stood unchallenged for more than half the 
time since the organization of our national government, and 
which virtually pledges the public faith in that word “for- 
ever” —the proposal was met with so many expressions not only 
of moral reprobaticn but of religious abhorrence. The question 
whether slavery ought to exist by law, was taken up long ago 
as a religious question. The abolition of slavery by law has 
been demanded and carried, not only in the British empire, 
but in State after State of our own Union, by the importunity 
and activity of men whose profession that they were moved by 
conscientious and religious convictions, could not be questioned 
without implying some great defect of intelligence or of honor- 
able feeling in the questioner. If ever any man was moved by 
an unaffected sense of duty to his fellowmen and to his God, Sam- 
uel Ho ae was so moe when, -. 1770, - about that pm, he 
astounded the le of Newport by preaching against slavery. 
Eighty years ings os devout man began his appeal, with ( 
iron strength of logic, to the conscience and the religious 
faith of New England; and the appeal, resisted for a while, was 
at last effectual. The clergy of New England, and their church- 
es, were awakened to a religious abhorrence of oppresssion; and 
slavery was abolished. And though there have been times 
when the shadow on the sun-dial has seemed to go backward, 
while certain political or ecclesiastical questions connected with 
the subject have been agitated, the feeling that slavery itself 
as a system—slavery as it exists by law—slavery in its insepa- 
rable union with the ever-spreading slavetrade—is a “stupen- 
dous wrong,” abhorred of God, and adverse to every inter- 
est of Christianity, remains to this day an intense religious 
feeling among the religious ge of New England. Nor is 
this a New England feeling only. Nothing in Wesleyanism, as 
it came completed from its founder, was more characteristic or 
more characteristically expressed than its abhorrence of slavery, 
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“the sum of all villainies.” On the part of the Presbyterian 
Church, with its many Southern relations and sympathies, a sue- 
cession of solemn acts and testimonies against slavery stands on 
the records of its highest judicatory, beginning even before the 
mother synod had expanded itself into a General Assembly. 
Of those testimonies, by no means deficient in strength of ex- 
pression, all that had been previously uttered were summed up 
and superseded in 1818, by “a full expression of the Assem- 
bly’s views on slavery ”—a memorable document, which is still 
the unrepealed declaration of Presbyterian orthodoxy on that 
subject. It must be confessed that, within the last twenty-five 
years, there has been on the part of religious communities gen- 
erally in the Southern States, a most ominous apostasy from 
the first principles of truth and righteousness. There—to 
the shame and horror of the Christian world—slavery, even in 
the meaning of Southern codes and courts, is held to be a right- 
eous and divinely sanctioned thing; and the doctrine that slave 
is unjust and ought to be abolished, is anathematized as if it 
were the worst of heresies. But though now and then some 
metropolitan northern doctor, after long feeding on the cold 
voleanic ashes of ancient metaphysical explosions, may give 
out some equivocal or unequivocal utterance in sympathy with 
the Southern apostasy, the deep religious conviction against 
the essential injustice of slavery remains unchanged in the 
churches of the North. 

The ministers of the Gospel in this country never concern 
themselves in questions merely political. Of late especially, 
they are shy—perhaps to a fault—of all public questions which 
have only an indirect bearing on morals and the interests of 
religion. But when the question is, whether the government 
shall do that which violates natural justice, or that which dishon- 
ors the acknowledged institutions or directly counteracts the le- 
gitimate influence of religion, the clergy in these free States are 
accustomed to make themselves heard. Their right to discuss in 
the pulpit all subjects of morality and religious duty, is insepa- 
rable from the existence of religious liberty ; and the exercise of 
that right, on any occasion, is a question which every pastor 
must decide for himself, under his responsibility to his own con- 
gregation, or—as the case may be—to his ecclesiastical superi- 
ors. Their right to print and publish for the sake of addressing 
a wider public than their own congregations, is inseparable from 
the freedom of the press. Their right to send their memorials, 
either singly or united, into even the highest place of legisla- 
tion, is simply the sacred right of petition. 

From the great commercial metropolis, there went a memo- 
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rial to Congress, bearing the signatures of one hundred and 


fifty-one clergymen of various denominations in that city and 
vicinity, and expressing their earnest remonstrance. It was a 
remonstrance on purely moral and religious grounds. It imputed 
to the bill “ the violation of justice, good faith, and 
law.” With allusions to the “ perilois dissension ” likely to re- 
sult from such an enactment, it protested “in the name of re- 
ligion and humanity,” against “the deliberate and unnec 
extension of the evils of slavery,” and the “guilt” which would 
thus be brought upon the whole country, “exposing us to the . 
righteous pa maken of or God.” A few days later 
came the great memorial from New England, subscribed by 
three thousand and fifty clergymen. In substance and mean- 
ing it was the same with the memorial from New York, but in 
language it was more condensed. The subscribers protested 
against the bill, “in the name of Almighty God and in his 
presence.” “ We protest against it as a great moral wrong; as 
a breach of faith eminently injurious to the moral principles 
of the community and subversive of all confidence in national 
engagements, as a measure full of danger to the peace and even 
the existence of our beloved Union, and exposing us to the just 
a gue of the Almighty.” 

e memorial from New York, being presented in the ordi- 


nary course of business, found its place upon the table without 
exciting any apparent displeasure. The publication of it, how- 
ever, in the newspapers, must have brought it under the eyes 
of those for whom it was sposially designed. But the memo- 


rial from New England, presented to the Senate by Mr. Ever- 
ett, was the occasion of a somewhat remarkable debate. It had 
already been laid upon the table in the usual form, when, in 
some way, it attracted the attention of Mr. Douglas, whose 
name is identified with the bill in question. At his demand it 
was taken up and was read in the hearing of the Senate. He 
immediately proceeded to utter his indignation in a fashion 
which we cannot but regard as characteristic of the man, though 
disgraceful to his place and office. The memorialists, he said, 
“have here come forward with an atrocious falsehood and an 
atrocious calumny against this Senate, desecrated the pulpit, 
and prostituted the sacred desk to the miserable and corrupting 
influence of party politics.” “It is evident,” said he, “that 
these men know not what they are talking about. It is evident 
that they ought to be rebuked, and required to confine them- 
selves to their vocation, instead of neglecting their flocks, and 
bringing our holy religion into disrepute by violating its sacred 
principles, and disregarding the obligations of truth and honor, 
VOL. XI. 42 
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by presenting here a document which is so offensive that no 
gentleman can endorse it without violating all the rules of 
courtesy, of propriety, and of honor.” 

When the Hon. Stephen Arnold Douglas raves in this way 
against such men as the subscribers to that memorial, and to the 
corresponding memorial from New York—for the two come 
into the same condemnation—his rage is too ludicrous to move 
our indignation. “Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
that he is grown so great?” He tells the Senate—he proclaims 
to the people of New England and New York, that venera- 
ble men, speaking for their country and the law of God, in 
their sunset of life, with calm and passionless dignity—the aged 
Beecher, Lowell, Woods, Emerson, Humphrey, Day, Hawes, 
De Witt, not to mention others less widely known a 
but no less worthy of the reverence due to virtue finishing its 
course—are guilty of “an atrocious falsehood and an atrocious 
calumny.” With swaggering insolence he tells the world that 
men, the fame of whose studious and comprehensive learning, 
in various departments, and the renown of whose genius and 
eloquence is even wider and more lasting than his celebrity, 
—chancellors and presidents of universities, professors to whom 
the learned world pays homage, authors whose utterances 
quicken the thought of Christendom—men like Robinson, Skin- 
ner, Williams, Wayland, Walker, Hitchcock, Hopkins, Park, 
Bushnell, Woolsey, and E. Beecher—‘ know not what they are 
talking about,” and “ought to be rebuked” by his erudition 
and piety. And, as if something could be added to the ludi- 
crous sublimity of this senatorial impudence, he, the self-same 
Mr. Douglas, volunteers a lesson about “the rules of courtesy 
and of propriety,” and of what belongs to a “ gentleman,” and 
stoops to instruct the Bowery blackguardism of Bishop Wain- 
wright and Chancellor Ferris, and the down-cast clownishness 
of such Yankees as Dr. Blagden and Dr. Adams, Dr. Bellows 
and Dr. Frothingham, Bishop Burgess and Mr. Kirk. 

It would be tedious to describe at length, the debate which 
was thus begun. The old Texan general, who had already 
shown, in the discussion of this Nebraska question, how far a 
brave man’s sense of honor rises above the range of mousing 
pettifoggers ignorant of the difference between the trade of 
— and the science of statesmanship,—replied in effect 

at if the memorialists had brought into the Senate an “ atro- 
cious falsehood and calumny,” he was himself liable to the 
same charge; for they in pronouncing the Nebraska bill a 
breach of faith and a moral wrong, had said no more than he 
(though not agreeing with them on all points) had said when 
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the bill was under discussion. Mr. Douglas was instructed 
by the hint ; and not another word was said that day about the 
“atrocious falsehood and calumny” which the memorial had 
brought into the Senate. Another position was taken by Mr. 
Mason of Virginia, with the ingenuity of a Virginia abstraction- 
ist. These memorialists had defined their employment and social 
ition by calling themselves “ clergymen of different religious 
seminiilens in New England ;” from which he inferred that 
they came to the Senate not as citizens, but as ministers of the 
Gospel. That Senator’s blundering ignorance, his heedlessness 
in our tothe meaning of words, his strange misconstruction of 
carefully written document, that lay on the table before him, 
might even be amusing, if we coul ~“<— that, in the Senate, 
he represents the State that holds the birthplace, the home, 
and the grave of beh senap. rr o The memorial does not purport 
to come from ministers of the Gospel. On the contrary it was 
framed to exclude that construction. It might have been sub- 
scribed by Jewish clergymen. It was signed by one well 
known clergyman who disowns the authority of the Bible, and 
(we believe) does not even profess to be a minister of the 
Gospel. The memorialists do not—as the Senator affirmed with 
reckless iteration—invoke upon the Senate the vengeance of the 
Almighty. Nor do they “ put aside their character as citizens.” 
They imply the contrary ; for surely they speak in the character 
of citizens and patriots when they protest against the measure as 
imperiling “the existence of our beloved Union, and exposing 
us”—not the Senate or the Senators, but the great republic of 
which we are citizens—“ to the righteous judgments of the Al- 
mighty.” Mr. Butler of South Carolina proceeded ip the work 
of misconstruction. He described the memorialists as “ an or- 
eg yl One moment’s recollection might have shown 
im that in so speaking he had not only gone beyond the re- 
cord, but had contradicted well known facts. The subscribers 
were no more an organization, than three thousand shoemakers, 
petitioning for a repeal of the duties on leather, would be an 
organization. Having thus erected the memorialists into a 
spiritual corporation, he charged them with coming to the Sen- 
ate “as the organs of God.” Mr. Adams of Mississippi was 
more gentle and more sensible. His point was that when min- 
isters of the Gospel “depart from their high vocation and come 
down to mingle in the turbid pools of politics,” they should be 
treated precisely like other citizens—a remark that showed 
some sense of equal rights among white men. Mr. Pettit of 
Indiana, when his turn came, spoke in character. He mildly 
rebuked Mr. Adams for what he had said about “the pool of 
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politics.” “TI hold,” said he, with beautiful confusion of lan- 
guage, “that the waters of the pools of ape are infinitely 
more pellucid, and pure, and cheering, and refreshing, than the 
pool which surrounds their stagnant waters of theology—ano two 
of them agreeing on any proposition which can be presented :” 
though, strangely enough, more than three thousand of them 
had agreed on the proposition that the repeal of the existing 
Sper e of slavery in the territories is “a great moral wrong. 

e on his part, as might have been expected where clergymen 
were concerned, carried the preceding misrepresentations of the 
memorial to a higher pitch. He hit upon the discovery that 
the memorialists presented therselves as having an exclusive 
right to pronounce the will of God. His words—equally me- 
licious and unwarranted—were, “They say that to them alone 
is given the power to divulge or to divine that law (God’s law) 
on earth;” and on this one string he played his poor tune of 
ribaldry to the end. 

The memorial was defended not only by Mr. Houston in his 
generous and manly way, but by Mr. Everett in his elegant 
and diplomatic way, and by Mr. Seward in his dignified and 
conclusive way. e need not rehearse the points that were 
touched in their speeches; for we have to do chiefly with Mr. 
Douglas. His brother Senators, Mason, Butler, and Pettit, had 
suggested modes of misconstruction and topics of abuse, which 
seem not to have occurred to him when he opened the debate. 
Resuming the subject, in reply to Gen. Houston and Gov. Ever- 
ett, he said of the memorial, 

“It is an attempt to establish in this country the doctrine that a body of men 
organized and known among the people as clergymen, have a peculiar right to 
determine the will of God in relation to legislative action. It is an attempt to 
establish a theocracy to take charge of our politics and our legislation. It is an 
attempt to make the legislative power of this country subordinate to the 
church. It is not only to unite Church and State, but it is to put the State in 
subordination to the dictates of the church. Sir, you cannot find in the most 
despotic countries, in the darkest ages, a bolder attempt on the part of the 
ministers of the Gospel to usurp the power of Government, and to say to the 
people: ‘ You must not think for yourselves; you must not dare to act for your- 
selves; you must in all matters pertaining to the affairs of this life, as well as 
the next, receive instructions from us; and that, too, in the performance of your 
civil and official, as well as your religious duties.’ ; 

“Sir, I called attention to this matter for the purpose of showing that it 
involved 9 great principle subversive of our free institutions. If we recognize 
three thousand cle: en as having a higher right to interpret the will of God 
than we have, we destroy the right of self-action, of self-government, of self- 
thought, and we are mere: 7 refer each of our political questions to this body 
of denne to inquire of them whether it is in conformity with the law of 
God and the will of the Almighty or not. This document, I repeat, purports to 
- ae in the name of Almighty God, and then enters a protest in that name. 

eare put under the ban, we are excommunicated, the gates of Heaven are 
closed unless we obey this behest and stop in our course and carry out these 
abolition views.” 
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We shall return to this passage in a few moments. But we 
cannot refrain from noticing first some other points, on which 
the Senator betrays either his ignorance or his madness. What 
he says in regard to the intelligence of the memorialists ought 
not to be overlooked... “ Proba y they combine all the en 
ability which he oe Everett] claims for them, but I will add 
that I doubt whether there‘is a body of men in America who 
combine so much profound ignorance on the question upon 
which they attempt to cnlighon the Senate, as this same bod 
of preachers. How many of them, do you 5p sir, have ever 
taken up and read the act of 1820 to whic Inde? Do you 
think there is one of them who has doneso?” This, and more 
of the same sort, is the estimation in which a Senator from 
Illinois, himself a New Englander by birth, pretends to hold 
the intelligence of the clergy of New England—men who are 
scholars by profession, whose employments bring them into 
constant and various intercourse with all classes of their fellow 
citizens, and who are the freely chosen and voluntarily compen- 
sated religious teachers of the most reading and thinking, and 
withal the most democratic, p° ulation on the globe. Again, 
he says, on another point, “I do not remember that any one 
of these three thousand preachers, at the time when in Boston 
and other points of this country, there were attempts to resist 
the fugitive slave law by force, came forward and said it was a 


divine duty to perform national engagements.” Either the 
Senator’s memory isa short one, or his information is too lim- 
ited for his place and his aspirations. He ought to know that 
among the subscribers to that memorial are not a few who, in 
1850, followed the lead of Mr. Webster and eng earnestly 


for acquiescence even in the fugitive slave law. To him—to 
is great measure of his which shows so plainly that all com- 
cage are worthless, and that there is no end to agitation for 

e extension of the slave trade—it is due that the clergy of 
New England are thus united. 

We return now from these incidental topics to the p 
which we have quoted. The memorialists say, “ We protest in 
the name of ‘Almi hty God.” So the memorial from New 
York protested “in the name of humanity and religion.” “We 
remonstrate,” say the New England memorialists, “in his 
presence.” This, says Mr. Douglas, enlightened by Mr. Pettit, 
is “fn attempt to establish the doctrine that a body of men 
organized tad known as clergymen, have a peculiar right to 
determine the will of God.” “It is an attempt to establish a 
theocracy.” Itis an attempt “to put the state in subordination 
to the dictates of the church.” It means that these “ three 
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thousand clergymen have ahigher right to interpret the will of 
God than we have.” Preposterous misconstruction! The 
same sort of construction and argument is employed by Mr. 
Douglas in his Letter to twenty-five clergymen of Chicago, 
written with more deliberation than he had time for in the 
rapidity of debate. He evidently has full confidence that his 
construction is correct, or at least that he can make some 

ple think so. It is worth the while, then, to say a word on this 

int. 

When the memorialists say, “ In the name of Almighty God, 
and in his presence, we protest against any repeal of the exist- 
ing prohibition of slavery in the territories,’—what do they 
mean? When they say that such a proceeding will expose us 
as a people “ to the righteous judgments of the Almighty,”— 
what do they mean? They mean to have it unders that 
they do not speak as connected with any political party, or in 
behalf of any personal or local interest. They mean to have 
it understood that they speak as believing that there is a God, 
Almighty and Omnipresent, to whom the injustice of govern- 
ments and of nations, as well as of individuals, is an abhorrence. 
They mean to have it understood that they are speaking to 
men whose moral sense can be quickened by a solemn reference 
to that invisible and holy presence, in which all deeds are 
done and all words are spoken. They are speaking not to 
brutes nor to atheists, but to men with human souls, from 
which the deep consciousness of a perpetual relation to the un- 
seen and the infinite can never be entirely effaced. They are 
speaking to men who have been entrusted with the august and 
awful work of legislation, and who are about to act upon a 
question in which is involved the welfare of millions yet to be; 
to men who, when they took the oath of office according to the 
Constitution, accepted their high trust “in the name of Al- 
mighty God and in his presence.” Instead of claiming any ex- 
clusive knowledge, or any peculiar right to determine the will 
of God, or any theocratic power, their memorial implies the 
contrary ; for its whole force depends on the assumption that 
those to whom it speaks are men with human capabilities, and 
not atheists in whom the highest faculty of humanity has been 
paralyzed by some physical or moral malady. These memo- 
rialists know that slavery is wrong. How do they know it! 
Just as Mr. Douglas knows it when he looks at it in the light of 
God’s presence and of eternity ; by the intuition of the moral 
sense. Just as Mr. Pettit, with all his scoffs, would know it 
if he were himself a slave. They know that to repeal a pro- 
hibition of slavery, legitimately enacted, which has stood for 
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the third part of a century, and to which the faith of the nation 
was pledged, so far as it could be by the Congress that enacted 
it, is wrong. How do they know it? Just as all men may 
know it, to whom the first principles of right and duty are self- 
evident. They know that God, who rules the world by his 
providence, and according to his wisdom and his righteousness, 
abhors iniquity. How do they know it? Not by any peculiar 
revelation made tothem. All men know it, in whatever hour 
the serious thought of the invisible and the eternal as more 
substantial than the fading world, and of duty as the grandest 
reality beneath the throne of God, crowds into their conscious- 
ness. Nay, the criminal himself, even while his hands and 
his soul are yet hot with the deed of crime, knows it in his 
lurking and whispering conscience. Therefore it is that these 
memorialists, looking at the question of the day in its bearing 
on the character and welfare of a people whose destiny carries 
with it the destiny of the world, and desiring to lift so great a 
question out of “the turbid pool” of party politics, make their 
united protest in the presence of God, with religious invocation 
of his name, and with that reference which the living conscience 
makes instinctively to his righteous —— Their 

is to discharge their own responsibility as individual citizens ; 
and in so doing to demand that, before the question is decided, 
Congress and the country shall regard, at least for one moment, 
the aspect which it wears to the moral sense, in the presence of 
Him who determines the doom of guilty nations as well as of 
individual oppressors, and whose will is violated wherever 
his children, created in his image, are enslaved otherwise than 
in the just punishment of crime. In part, at least, their pa 
was answered. Even the explosion of madness and folly which 
followed the presentation of their memorial, has its value. It 
was an illustration of that mysterious law of human nature, by 
which light strikes on the moral sense at any earnest thought of 
the Almighty and Everpresent God, and of His righteous jnde: 
ments. Nfen who are laboring to betray a nation into guilt and 
infamy, and to secure indefinite immunity and extension for a 
wickedness like the slave-trade, “do not like to retain God in 
their knowledge.” They hate the light and will not come to it, 
lest their deeds be reproved; and they ry out in pain and 
terror, when it penetrates, with sudden flash, the darkness 
which they love. 
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Outline of the Geology of the Globe, and of the United States in particular ; with 
two peolegeal Maps and Sketches of Characteristic American Fossils. By 
Epwarp Hrronocoox, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Theology and Geology. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
1853. pp. 136. 

This work of President Hitchcock is founded upon a Memoir of a Stingies 
French Geologist, M. Boué, read before the Society of German Naturalists, in 
1843, The design of it is, to present an outline, by means of Maps and descri 
tions, of the geology of the whole globe. In doing this, the smaller geograph- 
ical divisions of the globe have necessarily been disregarded, though the grand 
divisions are marked upon the Maps. Much of the description must of course 
be conjectural, for a a very small portion of the earth has been thoroughly 
examined ; but, yet, there is great convenience in having such general views. 
They are to be regarded as provisional—to be given up whenever the results of 
actual exploration shall require it. The readers on geological subjects, as well 
as the students of geology, will find this an interesting volume. 


The Constitutional Text-Book ; containing selections from the writings of Dan- 
iel Webster ; the Declaration of Independence ; the Constitution of the United 
States; and Washington’s Farewell Address. With copious Indexes. New 
York and Boston: C. 8. Francis & Co., 1854. pp. 504. 

The title-page of this book points out with sufficient clearness what the 
design of it is; at the same time, it debars the critic from any extended remarks, 
The Constitution, Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s S hes, are 
well conjoined; for what names are more closely associated with the Constitu- 
tion of our country and its prosperity under that Constitution, than the names 
of Washington and Webster? 

We should remark, perhaps, that several selections, such as those from the 
speeches delivered on the Bunker Hill Monument, before the Mechanics Insti- 
tute, and on the Greek Revolution, although they are noble specimens of orato- 
ry, find no appropriate place under the title of the “ Constitutional Text-Book.” 


Family Prayers. By the Author of “ Morning and Night Watches,” ete. 
The Words of Jesus, by the same author. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 

ers, No. 285 Broadway. 1854. pp. 356. 

This book of Prayers contains Morning and Evening Prayers daily, for four 
weeks, with occasional prayers, to which is added a selection of private ejacu- 
lations or prayers, growing out of individual promises of Scripture, and cor- 
responding in number to the number of the Family prayers. These prayers 

ress the common desires and feelings of Christian families, with less of meta- 
physical theology than we sometimes find in such performances and with much 
more fervor, although in reading them we have been not unfrequently annoyed 
by an ambitious and rhetorical style, which surely is nowhere so much out of 
place as in prayers. 

The “Words of Jesus” contains a series of remarks on certain expressions of 
our Saviour, adapted to the days of the month, there being thirty-one in all. 
They have the same characteristics as the “Family Prayers,” devotional, 
fervent, but too often rhetorical. We cannot well endure the fine writer on 
such themes as are here handled. 

Right of the Bible in owr Common Schools. By Grorcz B. Cueever, D. D- 

New ork: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1854. pp. 303. 


So long as our community was mainly Protestant, there was no difficulty in 
the question, whether the Bible should be used in our common schools. All 
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protestant denominations acquiesce in the common English version. The per- 
plexity arises from the use of another version of the Scriptures by the Catholic 
portion of the community. We must acknowledge we are not prepared to 

k on this subject with the positiveness of conviction which characterizes 
the discussions of Mr. Cheever. It seems to us to be a much more debatable 
question than he allows. We are, however, pled that he has entered upon the 
subject with the zeal he has done. Some such thing was needed to awaken the 
community to a a examination of the ayn We have no doubt in 
the end a safe and satisfactory conclusion will be arrived at, and that peculiar 
glory of our country—the Common School—will be preserved. 


Daily Bible Illustrations: Being Original Readings for a year, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. Espe- 
cially designed for the Family Circle. By Joun Kirro, D. D., F.S, A., Editor 
of the Pictorial Bible, Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, de. Evening Series. 
The Apostles and Early Church. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 
285 Broadway. 1854. pp. 448. 

This volume completes the series of Scripture Readings. The entire work 
consists of eight volumes, the first four of which furnish readings for the Morn- 
ing, and the last four for the Evening. We have frequently — in commen- 
dation both of the plan and execution of this work, during the course of its 

ublication, and now, at the completion of it, would repeat that commendation. 
if contains a great amount of valuable information, and it is imbued through- 
out with the spirit of an enlightened piety. 


Morning and Evening Ezercises for April, May, and June. By Wiis Jay. 

Lectures on Female Scripture Characters. By the same Author. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1854. pp. 601. 

The present is a new edition, in large print, of Jay’s Exercises. We think 
such an edition was needed, and we doubt not that it will be welcomed by the 
admirers of this author. 

“The Lectures on Female Scripture Characters” was the last publication of 
Mr. Jay. He died while the last sheet was ing through the press. The 
lectures, however, were written and delivered near half a century . Itis 
not uncommon in literary history, nor without a sufficient cause, that the works 
last published of distinguished writers, are those earliest written. But all the 
works of Jay, both earlier and later, are characterized by the same qualities ; 
by good sense, fervent and rational piety, adequate general information, and a 
— and neat style. The present work will detract nothiug from the 

onorable fame of the writer. 

Emblems Divine and Moral. By Francis Quartes, New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1854. pp. 823. 

We are under great obligations to the publishers for reproducing these famous 
Emblems. Quarles’ poetry is rough but vigorous, defaced by many odd coneeits 
and unaccountable violations of taste, yet interspersed throughout with lines 
of elegance and beauty. There are many passages which once read will never 
be forgotten. The edition is well got up. 

Vara, or, the Ohild of Adoption. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No, 
285 Broadway. 8154. pp. 316. 

This book is written in a pleasant style and inculcates some important truths. 
As a work of Art, however, it seems to us deficient in the probability of the 
story and the development of the plot. 

The Dietetics of the Soul. By Eanest Von Fevourersiesey, M. D. Valere 
Aude. Edited from the seventh edition. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 
252 Broadway. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1854. pp. 214. New Haven : 
T. H. Pease. 

If any one takes up this book with the expectation of finding spiritual food, 
he will be disappointed. But it may be as useful to him as if he did findit. It 
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speaks of the control of the mind over the body—of “ ae pepe of the mind 
by which it is enabled to avert the ills that threaten the .”’ If we chance 
to have among our readers any valetudinarians, any feeble-willed dyspeptics, 
any listless victims of cherished melancholy, any idle brooders over the ills 
that flesh is heir to, we bid them bny this book and “dare be well.” We are 
obliged to read a good ay | books in which we take very little interest, though 
they are well enough, but here is a book of profound thought, and suggesting 
to the reader new trains of thought. 

“Pronounce yourself in health, and you may become so. All nature is but 
an echo of the mind; and from her we learn the highest of all laws—that the 
real springs from the ideal; that the ideal, by degrees, remodels the world.” 

“T have, therefore, always regarded the much-talked-of good effects of distrac- 
tion in mental or bodily disease, as very doubtful. On the contrary, I am 
inclined to believe that concentration of thought and observation, (the fixa 
tion of the will upon our own actions,) is the curative resource to which we 
should look in such cases.” 

“It is lamentable to see how feeble minds are slowly undermining existence 
by the very precautions they take to prolong it.” 

“Happiness is not the reward of love, but love itself. We are not happy 
because we control our passions, but we control our passions because we are 
h ” 

Tithe whole life of man would be a weary void—a blank—a nothing—with- 
out the eternal thorn which urges him to write down in the sweat of his brow 
that he suffers; in other words, that he lives.” 


“Death is an unknown form of life.” 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, on the plan of the Author’s Com- 
noua of English Literature, and supplementary to it. Designed for Col- 
eges and advanced classes in schools, as well as for private reading. By 
Cuartes D. Cirevetann. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 Fifth street. 

1853. pp. 785. 

We have accidentally neglected this volume, which we regret the more, 
because it is the very best book of the kind we have ever examined. The 
selections are made with taste and — We have here some of the finest 
specimens of prose and owe in the language, and not only so, but they are 
such as inculeate the noblest duties of humanity. There are also biographical 
sketches of the authors introduced and critical notices of their writings, which 
are well written and convey much information in a small com Most books 
of this kind which we receive, we give away—this we chall = by us. 


A Child's History of England. By Cuantes Dickens. In two volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Beekman street. 1854. pp. 288, 307. 
We intended only to glance over these volumes, but have been led on by the 

interest they excited to read them thoroughly. The history is written in the 

same style as the novels of the author ; its peculiarities are quite amusing, when 
ne in the detail of sober facts. Speaking of “ Bloody Mary,” he says, 

“ the had a t liking, too, for old customs, without much sense in them; and 

she was oiled in the oldest way, and blessed in the oldest way, and done all 

epee of things to, in the oldest way, at her coronation. I hope they did 

er ” 

e quote another e. “It has been the fashion to call Charles the 
Second, ‘The Merry Monarch.’ Let me try to give you a general idea of some 
of the merry things that were done in the merry days when this merry gentle- 
man sat upon his merry throne in merry England. 

“ The first merry proceedin weonet course—to declare that he was one of 
the greatest, the wisest, and the noblest kings that ever shone, like the blessed 
sun itself, ch this benighted earth. The next merry and pleasant piece of busi- 
ness was for the Parliament, in the humblest manner, to give him one million 
two hundred thousand pounds a year, and to settle upon him for life that old 
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disputed tonnage and poundage which had been so bravely fought for. Then, 
yan Monk being is Ear or ALBEMARLE, and a few other Royalists simi- 
larly rewarded, the law went to work to see what was to be done to those per- 
sons (they were called Regicides) who had been concerned in making a martyr 
of the late King. Ten of these were merrily executed ; that is to say, six of 
the judges, one of the council, Colonel Hacker and another officer who had com. 
manded the Guards, and Hueu Prrers, a preacher, who had preached against 
the martyr with all his heart. These executions were so extremely merry, that 
every horrible cireumstance which Cromwell had abandoned was revived with 
appalling cruelty. The hearts of the sufferers were torn out of their, living 
bodies; their bowels were burned before their faces; the executioner cut jokes 
to the next victim, as he rubbed his filthy hands together that were reeking 
with the blood of the last ; and the heads of the dead were drawn on sledges 
with the living to the place of suffering. Still, even so merry a monarch could 
not force one of these dying men to say that he was sorry for what he had 
done. Nay, the most memorable thing said among them was, that if the thing 
were to do again, they would do it.” 

Dickens has his prejudices, especially towards puritanical sort of people, but 
then, in general, the instinctive judgments of his heart are right, and the wa 
in which he expresses his opinion of the great villains in English history, is 
quite edifying. His sympathies are with the suffering; his indignation is 
reserved for the oppressor. There are many children of a larger growth who 
may read this history with profit. 


Speeches of John C. Calhoun, delivered in the House of Representatives, and in 
the Senate of the United States. Edited by Ricuarp K. Crattx. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 1854. pp. 578. 

This forms the fourth volume of Calhoun’s collected works. It contains the 
speeches delivered by him between 1841 and 1851. They do not —- to 
have been corrected by Mr. Calhoun, but to have been printed as they were 
taken down by the reporters. Still they are valuable. They contain the 
thoughts of a great mind and the reasonings of a master logician. We like to 
read them, though we have often to dissent from the doctrines they express. 
It is not among the lightest evils of slavery, with us, that it has sacrificed so 
many great minds on its altars—minds whose powers have been perverted and 
oneness all but useless in the attempt to defend this gigantic wrong. We 
understand that two more volumes will complete the work, when we may 
attempt a full exhibition of the character and influence of Mr. Calhoun, for we 
confess to a growing interest in his works. 


Benedictions ; or The Blessed Life. By Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., F. R. 8. E. 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
London. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. 1854. 

Voices of the Night. By Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., Minister of the Scottish 
National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1854. 


— of the Day. By Rev. Jonn Cummine, D. D. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
. 1854. 
The Church before the Flood. By Rev. Joun Cummixe, D. D. Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co, 1854. : 

These works are issued in good style by their enterprising and successful pub- 
lishers, The first contains twenty-four discourses ; ten of which are on the 
Beatitudes, or the first twelve verses of the fifth a of the gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, and the remainder are on texts which present topics concern- 
ing the blessed soo and rewards of true religion. The second volume, 
“ Voices of the Night,” consists of fifteen discourses upon themes concerning 
the present time, regarded, as the author regards it, “as the night now far 
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spent ;” such as, “ What of the Night?” “The morning cometh and also the 
night ;” “Earth’s Travail, and Expectancy.” The third volume, “ Voices of 
the Day,” contains sixteen discourses upon topics which relate to the future. 
These voices, the author says, “are but snatches of the heavenly jubilee,—frag- 
ments of glorious harmonies transmitted now and then from the choirs and 
adoring groups of the age to come.” The fourth of these volumes, “ The 
Church before the Flood,” contains twenty-one discourses on subjects suggested 
by the history of the Church before the time of the flood—such as “ Genesis 
and Geology,” “Creation,” “The first man, Adam, and the last,” “The Curse,” 
&e. The first of these volumes is prefaced with “a pen and ink sketch” of Dr. 
Cumming, by John Ross Dix. 

It has n difficult for us, in reading these volumes, to discover in them suff- 
cient reason for the very reat popularity of their author as a preacher in the 
metropolis of England. ey contain, it is true, many able discourses, written 
in a clear, pleasant, and figurative style, and expressing a fair amount of evan- 

lical thought. The themes, also, of many of the discourses, and the manner 
in which they are treated, have an agreeable air of freshness. Yet we cannot 
but think that the fact that Lord John Russell, and other “men of mark,” 
attend the Scottish National Church, in Crown Court, Covent Garden, has con- 
tributed much to the crowded audiences and brilliant reputation of its min- 
ister. Dr. Cumming, in some of these discourses, evinces that he is one of 
the Modern Millenarians, or advocates of Second Adventism. And this doctrine 
we regard as a serious and pernicious heresy. It does not, indeed, like many 
heresies, throw suspicion upon the piety and endanger the salvation, of those 
who hold it. But it is logically fatal to the great enterprise of the Church, the 
conversion of the world. Dr, C. expects that the advent of Christ will be 
speedy, and that he, perhaps, will live to see it. 

Dr. Cumming is very fond of dwelling on the prophecies. He belongs, in 
our judgment, to a crude and shallow order of prophetical interpreters. He is 


too minute and confident in his conclusions. He seems to know just what 
prophecy is fulfilled in passing events. For instance, he proves conclusively (in 


ig own opinion) that the “sixth vial” was poured out in the year 1847. He 
knows altogether too much about the fulfillment of prophecy to suit us. He 
believes, also, as interpreters of this class usually do, in the literal return of the 
Jews to Palestine. 

Dr. Cumming is quite fond of poetry. Each of the seventy-six chapters, 
which compose these four volumes, is prefaced with a poetic quotation. We 
are glad to see that he is familiar with our American ts, and quotes freely 
from them. Longfellow seems to be quite a favorite with him. He makes one 
singular blunder, however. He says, “ Dr. Watts shows himself, a an 
alist as he was, to have been a true churchman, when he sings,” “I love thy 
kingdom Lord,” &c., quoting three stanzas. An American will hardly excuse 
Dr. Cumming for not knowing that this beautiful version of the 137th Psalm 
was written by Dr. Dwight. 


The Lectures complete of Father Gavazzi, revised and corrected by himself ; te 
which is prefixed the Life of Gavazzi, by G. B. Nicotmt, his friend and 
fellow exile, Author of a history of the late Roman Republic. New York: 
Published by M. W. Dodd. 1854. pp. 391. 

We are inclined to think that we were somewhat too cautious in withholding 
our sympathy from Gavazzi. True, he is not exactly a New England Divine, 
and was, in very many things, diverse from what we naturally expect in 
religious reformer. But still, his lectures show him to have been sincere, and 
his patriotism undoubted. We have read them with deep interest ; they have 
the germs of true eloquence. If it be thought that his denunciations of popery 
are too severe, or fears for this country chimerical, let it be remembered that 
he was born and bred under the influence of popery, at its very fountain 
head—he knows what it is, though he may not so well know what we are. 


tH We are obliged to postpone several notices of books. 





